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Introduction 


MARXIST-LENINIST PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE CONTEMPORARY IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE 

Our time is a time of struggle between socialism and 
capitalism, a struggle m all spheres of life and human 
activity — economic relations, politics, ideology and culture. 
It is a fierce struggle, raging in the modern world, between' 
two ideologies, the communist and the bourgeois. 

Many years ago, speaking of the future of Marxist 
Ihcorj*, Lenin predicted llial it would gain many fresh 
MCfories. The new historical epoch has indeed witnessed 
unprecedented triumphs of the rcsojiitionarj' theorj' of the 
proletariat. Marxism-Leninism has won the minds of all 
progressives. Hundreds of millions of people ha\e ranged 
themselves under the Marxisl-Leninht banner and are 
building the new socialist and communist society; millions 
of workers, peasants and intellectuals, and whole nations 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, have risen against 
capitalism, colonialism and imperialist aggression. 

The historic sictorics of the working class were based 
on the profoundly scientific Marxist-Lcninist ideas, whose 
validitj* has been p^o^cd lime and again by the social ex-, 
pcriencc of our times The brilliant ideas of Marx and Lenin 
arc lighting man’s road to communism. 

Unlike Marxism-Leninism, bourgeois doctrines and 
schools liase not stooil the lest of tune. They ha\e proved, 
incapable of providing scientific answers to the cardiriaK 
questions of contemporary life and struggle. The bouigeois*. 
ideology is in the throes of a deep-going crisis, the spiritual 
upshot of capitalism’s crisis as an economic and political 
system. The ideologists and politicians of the capitalist 
world arc compelled to adroit their ideological impotence* 
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‘'in llic face of reality and Ihe commi'mist philosophy. Some 
lime ago, Ihe late John Foster Dulles said in his book, U'or 
or Peace, that there uas confusion in men's minds and 
cdfrosion in their hearts, and that capitalism %\ns siifTcring 
,Jgtb«cks in Ihe contemporary "war of ideas”. The idcolog- 
*rs(s of the modern bourgeoisie admit candidly tlial their 
“free woild” needs a spiritual sicapon to counteract com- 
munist ideas or what John Dewey, Ihe U.S pragmatist 
philosopher, described as the “new religions" emanating 
from the Fast 

The crisis of bourgeois ideology is felt most distincllj’ 
in the field of bourgeoit p/ii7osop/iy. For all their attempts 
throughout the present century, bourgeois philosophers 
have been unable to provide the answers to the silal Ques- 
tions of being and cognition. Tlicv proved incapable of 
analysing the contemporary historical epoch and probing 
the inotisc forces and the laws governing social develop- 
ment, that IS, the logic of social existence, winch, as Lenin 
pointed out, is “man's most important task”. 

• it IS a task contemporary bourgeois jihilosophy cannot 
fulfil, because U lacks a sctcntific outlook nnd a acientifie 
method of research. The iHiurgcoisie of our time is inimical 
to any scientific cognition of objeclnc reality. It dreads 
the laws of history, which arc leading inexorably to its 
doom, to the victory of the working class and the triumph 
of socialism and communism Tliis is wliy its philosophy 
cannot be scientific nnd cannot provide adcQuatc solutions 
to the problems of our lime and to any of the vital philo- 
sophic problems. Neither can it, for all its bombast, 
substantiate the process of ttic scientific cognition of the 
world and thus be an clTeclivc philosophy of science. 

Small wonder, therefore, that modern bourgeois philos- 
ophers spurn as outdated the view that philosophy is 
scientific knowledge and quest for truth They contend that 
philosophy in our time can be cither a “pragmatic” instru- 
ment of parly groups or a mystico religious opiate against 
the harsh realities of the workaday world. Palmiro Togliatti 
noted rightly that despair was the hallmark of modern 
bourgeois philosophy, that in the capitalist world man’s 
proud faith in the creative powers of his reason and in 
’■..'progress had disappeared and that old idols and time- 
worn superstitions were re-emerging. Scepticism, resigna- 
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lion and degradation were invading all intellectual spheres 
and morality. • 

At the Thirteenth International Congress of Philosophy in 
Mexico in 19G3, bourgeois philosophers referred to a cri^s 
of philosophical thinking. Francisco Larrojo. the Mex|,ccpfi 
philosopher, stressed in his report, “The Criticism of Ouiy 
Time”, that the “whole of the geographical and historical 
world” was in a state of crisis. There was a “crisis of the 
personality”, he said, a social and spiritual crisis and Ihe 
humanities failed to provide any principles, let alone solu- 
tions. Herbert W. Schneider, a U.S. philosopher, noted in 
his report, “Global Orientation”, that man lacked a clear 
outlook, while the number of “disoricntators” increased 
and confused him ^ The Mexican bourgeois newspaper, 
Excelsior, wrote at the lime of Ihe Congress that modern 
science and philosophy had lost their humanistic sense and 
were therefore incapable of giving man the ideas and 
principles he needed. These are seiy pertinent admission 
of the crisis and degradation of bourgeois philosophy 
Lucien S^\c, tlie contemporary French materialist philos- 
opher, obse^^ed rightly that "there is no great bourgeois 
phllosophij any lat>ger—lhis is an incontrovertible 
No longer is there any Descartes, Spinoza, Diderot, Hegel 
or Feuerbach. The bourgeoisie could breed such great 
thinkers only in the epoch when it played a progressive and 
revolutionary role in history. 

That bourgeois philosophers are looking for a vvMy out 
of the crisis of ideas goes without saying. In contrast to 
the “dogmatism” of Marxist philosophers they have been 
producing numerous philosophical systems and all sorts 
of “isms”, considering this a sign of strength, of “creative 
quest” and of different “approaches to the truth”. Actually, 
it IS fi sign of the weakness of their philosophy, evidence 
of their inability to work out an integral and consistent 
world outlook and to provide a conclusive scientific concep- 
tion of new phenomena and of Ihe contemporary problems. 
Tlie prominent German philosopher, Edmond Husserl, could 


I Memorias del \llt Conoiese Intetnadonal de Fdosoftn, Comunl- 
caciunfs /nfrorfuclor/as, Mfxico, 1963,-p 193. '• 

^ Lucien Stve, La pkdosoplue franpilte co/ilemporoi'ne el »a genisf 
de tS?9 d nas Jaars, Paris, 19^S, p. 351. - . 
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nol Jfclp asking; “WHat do wc have In Yv'n of an integral 
and sital pliilosophj Here H how' he ^ns^\crvtl ,hls own 
question “Wlint wc have h an on<llcsst>* growing produc- 
tion of pliilosophical works lacking any and all ifttrinsir 
connections."' Ho could not ha\c Iwen more explicit. 

The spread of various fomts of reliohux plillosnpbi/ Is 
rf characteristic tendency In the search of a way out of the 
phdosopliiral crisis Clericalism is gaining influence stcaiUly 
09 impcnntisiw’s jsolilicftl and Ideological weapon. The Ide- 
ologists of the bourgeoisie arc terrified tiy the historic 
slclnncs of the working cl.ass. the triumphs of Marxism- 
Leninism and tlic staggering successes of science, and arc 
falhng hack on the most reactionary and hackward mystical 
ideas and doctrines ns a eounlerweight to the progressive 
rcsolutionarj' Marxist Leninist ideas Modern bourgeois 
philosophy has a tendency to rcsiic the Catliolic ideas of 
Thomas Aquinas nml M Augustine, holli of them church 
fathers of the early Middle Ages, to say nothing of the 
, mj sties and theolugists of the taler ecnliirics 

The religious (ihilnsophers conceal the real causes of 
crises, wars and social and political uphcoinis. and blame 
.them on rationalism, materialism and science. Take the 
platform speech delivered by Poiie I’liis XII at the Intcr- 
unlional Congress of Philosophy in Italy in 195R. The Pope 
argued that philnsophtcal rnlinnAlism was at tlic root of 
all human suffering and that "mankind was reaping the 
hitter fruits of rationalism”. He maintained tiint the “shell 
of rationalism and secret pride” had to be broken and that 
people should turn to religion and to God, who “will never 
cease from calling on the philosopher to testify to Him and 
return to the fold".^ 

^Tlie revival and spread of ideaUsUc religious ideas, which 
' pervade nol only the various pliitosophical systems and 
doctrines, but virtually^ all spheres of man’s spiritual life, 
speak of the dogradalion of Imurgcois pliilosophical thought 
and the deep-seated spiritual crisis of the modern bour- 
geoisie. 

This does not mean that modem bourgeois philosophy Is 
of no consequence. To dismiss it ns a triviality would be 


• • r Ilujscrl, Miditnlloits rartetlennr$, I’anv. 1011. n t 
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wrong in 'principle ancj practice. On llie contrary-;- ^ is an 
adversary to be reckoned .with, for it has tlio support of 
the monopolies hnd the capitalist state, and strong financial 
and press hacking. Sloreover, in many countries, bour- 
geois philosophy, say neo-Thomism, has the support not 
only of the Catholic Church, but also of Catholic political 
parlies holding power or highly influential m political 
affairs. Conlemporarj- bourgeois philosophy still wields a 
strong infiuence over some sections of the population in 
the capitalist countries, and goes out of its way to gain 
influence in other countries as nell. A certain section of 
scientists and researchers, for example, is still influenced 
by the positiMst philosophy — especially in the bourgeois 
countries, but also to a degree in some of the People’s 
Democracies, existentialism, loo, wields considerable povser 
oser s\riters and artists, and the south. This is why the 
struggle of the Communist Parlies and nil fonsard-looking’ 
people against bourgeois philosophy calls for great efforts, 
consistency and dedication to principle. 

Tlic focal point of this struggle is the undeWating adher- 
ence to the Leninist principle of partisanship in philosophy. 
The immediate form of partisanship in philosophy is the 
struggle between the lines of materialism and idealism, tlic 
watershed between which is determined by the approach 
to the fundamental f/ueslion of philosophy, namely, the 
primary nature of matter or consciousness, of the material 
or the ideal. This struggle has been going on c\cr since 
the emergence of ptulosophy. Modern philosophy is just as 
much imbued with partisanship as it was two liiousand 
years ago. But, Lenin said, behind the struggle of various' 
philosophical schools and trends one should always discern 
the struggle of parties in philosophy, "a struggle whicli in 
the last analysis reflects the Icndcncies and ideology of the 
antagonistic classes In modem society".* Tliat is the key 
to the Leninist undcrst.'inding of partisanship in philosophy. 

The class role of modem bourgeois philosophy, wc might 
note, boils down to the following basic objectives: 

first, to justify and substantiate the “everlasting” and 
“just” nature of capitalist social relations, and, in thcilnaJ 
analysis, to exonerate the domination of capital^^ahjl 
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c’^ploitalion. anti to subslanlialc llif fairness andc-cpcdicnce 
or llic capitalist ■v\oy of de%clopment for 'aU covmlrics. 
including; lho«c ncssly freed from colonial rule: 

second, to substantiate and sindicalc the ajisressisc 
forci!^ policy of monopoly capital, to Justify racism, 
colonialism and neo-rolonioliMn, and, specifically, the 
-histone mission” of L S. loipenalism m respect of the 
peoples of other countries and continents; 

tlurd, to exonerate and “tlieorelieallj” subslanlialc 
clericalism in the ideolofjy and policy of the modem Imur- 
geoisie, its subscTMcnic to fidcism, ami to justify the 
rchgious ouUqoV. m all its forms. 

fourthly, to -refute” iliaicctical and historical material- 
ism, the philosophy of communism, this being the express 
purpose of all modem bourgeois jihilosophy, and to supply 
theoretical arguments to all bourgeois ideologists for their 
struggle against itie rcsohilionary Marsi‘l-Lcninist 
teaching. 

This means th.'it in fighting the sonoiis trends and 
schools of mtidcru bourgeois philosophy, the Marxlsls- 
LminlsU must alaajs esaluatc the objective rule plajwl 
by these trends and schools in defending and substantiating 
. the ideology and iwhcy of monopoly capital. It is a distinct' 

• ly reactionary role, because bourgeois philosophy does Its 
utmost, and eraplojs all posMble me.m$. to Justify the 
existence of the historically doomed and outdated social 
system. It is necessary, therefore, to go lieyond ‘‘purclv** 

• theoretical discussions with bourgeois philosophers and 
sociologists, and to lav bare the social and class role and 
purport of their views. Wc must rememher Lenin’s im- 
portant observation that the reactionary substance of bour- 
geois philosophy is evident in all matters; "‘as in episte- 
mology, so in sociology,” he said, “the same reactionary 
content under the same flamboyant signboard” •• 

In the present acute struggle between bourgeois and 
communist ideology, bourgeois philosophers do not confine 
themselves to merely speculative abstract problems that 
have no bearing on life, though there is still some evidence 
of this approach, so •wndespicad among manr bourgeois 
philosophical schools only a few decades ago. But the main 
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trend today ja entirely 'different, for the bourgeois philos^^ 
ophcr is now determined to inler%'ene in current social 
affairs and* be what Dewey described as the intellectual 
tool that ‘could settle the pressing political and moral 
problems of the times. This .trend is indeed gaining 
prominence in modern bourgeois philosophy. 

Take the problems bourgeois philosophers treated as 
focal at the last few international congresses of philosophy. 
The relationship Of man and nature, and of freedom and 
values, nerc the mam problems discussed at the Venice 
Congress in 1958. The latter problem inevitably touched 
on the questions of democracy, freedom, poUtics and the 
slate, which were an object of heated discussion between 
the Marxist and bourgeois philosophers. The focal problems 
at the Slexico Congress in 1963 were; the critique of our 
epoch and the problem of man. Bourgeois philosophy is 
fast becoming an active force in the struggle of monopoly 
capital against the ideas of Maratsm-Lcninism, socialism 
and communism. This is what prompted the bourgeois 
philosophers to pick out the key problems of our timci 
Naturally, (licy gave (heir own interprelation of thesg 
problems and expressed the interests of their own clas9, 
striving to give the masses a “global orientation” entirely 
accordant with (he purpose of reinforcing the domination of 
the monopolies. 

The problems of man and humanism arc of special 
importance in the current ideological struggle. It sliould 
not surprise anjbody, therefore, that bourgeois philosoph- 
ers speak so much about them at present. There was a 
time, during the fight against feudal ideology, when bour- 
geois humanism was progressive. But in our day it is a 
false humanism. It serves the monopoly bourgeoisie as a 
screen for its man-hating ideas, for racism and chauvinism, 
and for its policy of colonialism and aggression. Moreover, 
the contemporary bourgeoisie dreads the ideas of the genuine 
communisi humanism, which prevail in the socialist 
countries and exert an immense force of attraction on the 
masses of all countries and continents. It is for this reason 
that its ideologists seek to pervert the humanistic substance 
of socialism and communism, slander the peoples of the 
socialist countries and portray the capitalist world as a 
“free world”, a world of “thriving individuals”. Tlie 
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problems of man an<l humanism, which arc fundamental 
in philosophy, are thus one of the main areas of struggle 
•behseen the communist and bourgeois ideologies. 

There are bourgeois schools which deal specially with 
the problem of man and make it the core of their philo- 
sophical systems. This is true, first and foremost, of the 
German and Trench cxistenUaVism, of the American and 
French personalism (which make the person the focal 
point of their examinations) and of the so-callcd philo- 
sophical anthropology widespread in some West-Europcan 
countries, which professes to be a “philosophical science 
of man” It is the purpose of all these doctrines to 
substantiate the modem bourgeois pseudo-humanism, to 
persuade the masses that the “free Western world” is 
“humanitarian”, and to disguise and justify the imperiaUst 
purport of the policy an«l ideology of the monopoly bour- 
geoisie The same goals are also pursued, in the final 
analysis, by the modern “Christian humanism" preached 
by a number of religious philosophical systems, particular- 
ly neo-Thomism, the philosophy of the Catholic Church. 

All this indicates that modem bourgeois philosophy Is 
taking an increasingly actnc part m the ideological struggle 
6f the modern bourgeoisie against the Marxist outlook, the 
revolutionary ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 

Deep-going study and know-ledge of Marxist-Lcninist 
• 'philosophy IS, therefore, of immense importance in the 
current ideological struggle. 

George William Frederick Hegel, the great German 
dialectician, defined philosophy as an epoch encompassed 
by thought. This is a xerj' precise definition, though, necd- 
. less to say, it does not apply to every philosophy. Most 
philosophical schools and trends give a distorted or one- 
sided view of reality. A philosophy of the epoch is genuine 
only if it produces a Iruly objective conception of its 
essence and the laws of its development, and provides 
scientific answers to the key problems of life expressing 
.the vital interests of the foremost social classes and of 
progressive humanity as a whole. Dialectical and historical 
,'mQteriolism, the philosophg of Marxism-Leninism, is just 
suck a philosophij of oar epoch. 

In Antiquity, philosophy represented love of truth and 
wisdom. It was a symbol of man's knowledge of the world 
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in general, and strode to sliow the way to such knowledge. 
Ever since its inception, a struggle has proceeded between 
the scientific materialist outlook and the pseudo" 
scientific idealist and religious outlook. This made the *• 
historical development of philosophical ideas highly con- 
tradictory and complicated. Eminent philosophers of all the 
ages developed many profound and valuable ideas and 
worked out many important and interesting problems. But 
it was not until the cmei^ence of the proletariat, the new 
social class, that its leaders produced a truly scientific 
philosophy. The Marxist philosophy as a scientific system 
is a logical fusion of the scientific materialist outlook and 
the scienfific dialectical method. This fusion was achiev'cd 
in world philosophy for the first lime and enabled Marxist 
philosophy to become the scientific philosophy of the 
modern epoch, to express its conlradictoiy essence and to 
define the decisive trends of development in scienfific con- 
cepts and categories. 

Marxism Leninism is a ricli and mullirarious systen; 
encompassing the theory of scientific communism, an 
economic doctrine, and the philosophy of dialectical and 
historical materialism. The latter is the tbeotclictxl /oundci;. 
fion of the whole of the revolutionary J/ariisf-Lenififs? 
system. 

The economic theory of Marxism Leninism, which lays ' 
bare the essence of the economic relations of modern so-’ 
ciety, the determinative economic contradictions and the 
laws governing social development, is based on a dialectico- 
materiahst analysis. Marx's Capital, which repeals the acute 
contradictions of the capitalist economy, is the greatest and 
most profound philosophical analysis of the economic rela- 
tions of capitalism. The logic of Capital is a logic built on 
the denuded contradictory essence of bourgeois society. 
Lenin’s Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, con- 
tains a profound dialectical analysis which demonstrates 
the economic contradictions of the new epoch and its in- 
trinsic contradictory’ essence. Its principles are employed 
by the Communist Parties today in their analysis of Oie 
economic contradictions of modern capitalism, this being- 
indispensable in working out the correct stralc^’ of 
struggle. 

The whole edifice of scientific communism rests 'on a 
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materialist understanding of history and a dialectical 
analj’sis of the la\\s of its* dcsclopmenl. The theorj’ of 
scientific communism proceeds from a philosophical analy- 
sis of the objective la^v■s of social desclopmenl, which lead 
of historical necessity lo the downfall of capitalism and the 
victory of s^ialism. Philosophical analysis, made most 
deeply in this field by Lenin, is fundamental for determin- 
ing the ways and methods of building socialist society, as 
spcciftcaWy expressed m Lennv’s plan for Ihe tonslrutiion 
of socialism, which is of world-wide significance. 

On the basis of the principles of Mar.xist-Leninist 
philosophy, the Communist Parly of the Soviet Union has 
produced a scientific anafysis of the new hisforica/ 
period, tlie period of the gradual transition from socialism 
to communism. This has enabled it to work out the prac- 
tical ways and means of realising the Leninist ideas of 
communist construction. The programme for the con- 
struction of comtnunism m th^ U.S.SR. is neither a dream 
nor utopia. It is a wcll-groimdcd document of modern 
scientific communism, providing a philosophical, political 
tind economic substantiation for the building of commu- 
nist society. It is based on a scientific analysis of the 
objcclhc dialectical laws governing society’s advance to 
communism, an analysis of the new nature of contradic- 
tions, which differ radically from the contradictions of 
capitalism. This enables us lo find the right way of resolv- 
ing them and thereby fuirdling the tasks of communist 
construction. At present, all the work of the C.P.S.U. is 
based on a scientific and precise analysis of reality and of 
the main trends of its development. The basic principles 
of Marxist-Lcninist philosophy are thus properly applied 
in. resolving crucial practical matlers. 

IV hen applying and realising the Leninist ideas of 
socialist and communist construction, it is essential to 
consider closely tlie concrete conditions ond national 
peculiarities of the country or group of countries con- 
-cerned. Ycl the key Uninist ideas apply in principle to all 
countries embarking on socialist and communist construc- 
tion. These Ideas olTcr the prospect of cfTeclivc struggle 
for a new society. They equip the working class with a 
powerful ideological weapon and show it how to mobilise 
the energy and resources of all working people m tlie 



struggle for socialism ami communism. The Leninist ideas 
of struggle for resolution and socialism are equally valid 
for the peoples of countries that ha\e freed, or are freeing, 
themselves from colonial rule. They face a choice of ways 
of development. What, road they must pick, the capitalist 
or socialist, is clearly Indicated by Marxism^.enmism. The 
vital interests of the masses, genuine social progress and 
prosperity, and complete and final liberation from^^ll 
economic, political and cultural dependence on imperialism 
make the road of socialist development historically neces- 
sary for all countries. Tlie revolutionary Marxjsl-Leninisl 
philosophy, the theoretical foundation of the scientific social- 
ism of Marx, Engels and Lenin, the only correct socialist 
teaching, oilers a profound and conclusive substantiation 
of this necessity. The new historical features and specific 
ways followed by various countries in their advance to 
socialism arc the concrete foundation of the development, 
enrichment and finaiisation of the theory of scienfiftc 
socialism, but all its basic ideas and principles remain valid 
and determinative. The role of Marxist-Lenmisl philosophy 
In substantiating and developing the ideas of scientillo 
socialism on the basis of the new hislorica) experience of' 
the peoples is thus of supreme importance. 

The Marxist-Lcniaist philosophy makes a scientific 
analysis of the laws governing the development of human 
society; it bares the objective dialectic of the contradictions 
of the modem epoch of the world vvidc transition from 
capitalism to socialism; it supplies the Communist and 
Workers’ Parlies with a scientific analysis of the balance 
of class forces in each stage of the struggle; it furnishes 
an all round substantiation of revolutionary strategy and 
tactics as the science of the proletariat's class struggle; it 
equips the working class and its Party with a scientific 
outlook and a scientific method for victorious struggle 
against all shades and forms of bourgeois ideology, the 
ideologj’ of social-reformisni, revisionism and dogmatism/^ 
It is this that shapes the historical, profoundly partisan’ 
role of Marxist-Lcninist philosophy, which differs radically 
from the partisan role played by bourgeois philosophy in 
serving the reactionary classes of modem society. 

It is essential to note that Marxist-Leninist philosophy, ‘ 
tJjc outlook of the working class and the Communist ’ 
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1'nrlu‘s, pxprc'^t’s llif tcndcnrjc* nn<l Intcrr'ls of nlirjifO- 
grcssnr mnuKiiid In it» trn\lnp for a better Intur«*.*Slor 
ficninnf rnciloin. cfjHalUy, fraJernUy ami tbr Ii.ippllli'ss 
of thf jH-oples, wliicb rnnirrialivs Jiulorically Ihrmiplr.tJio 
building of soci.diM ntid communU! socii'ly. TliU ntbU'lo 
llio imiiai-t of .\Inrxiil-i.<nmlsl philosophy n» «n Itlvolo- 
gicol Nscajwn of all Ihc progressive (tirrcs «if our lime In 
their struggle iigninsl reaclion. 

Dinleclirnl ond historical mutrrialbm is the rcsohilinnary 
philosophy of Ihr uorkmg class iind of nil ssorWlng people. 
Its crllico revolutionary siibslnncc fuses orgaiilcnlty with 
its profoundli scienlillc ami objective vubslanee us a philo- 
sophical system anil ns a nirtliod. Mnrxlst philovopliv Is 
capable of performing its historical mission ns a mctliod 
of revolutionary action precisely liecaiise nil its priiieiplcs 
and all its content arc objectively tnie nml objecitvely 
scientiilc. It is tliiv unity of revolutionary partisanship 
and scientific trulli that lends redoubtable slrengtU to 
Mfirxist-hcnlnlsl philosophy, imparting to tl a pr.arllcnl 
and vital purport < 

U follows inesdably from the nl>ose that deep and 
systematic study of Mursisl Ivcninist phiinvophy, so Inti- 
mately associated with the practical siriiggle of the work- 
ing class, IS one of the most imi>or)nnl tasks of nil Com 
munist Parties Maurice Tliorcz pointed out righilj that 
"economic and pohUcal struggle is imhssnhibly ccumectcd 
with the stniggic In the lheorelir.il plane" and that suc- 
cessful struggle for socialism and progress calls for tireless 
efforts in csjiosing “idealism of all fonns, ranging from 
alhcUlic csislcntiahsm to religious mysticism’*.* 

Tile part Mnrsisl-[.cniiiisl philosophy plays in the revo 
lulionary’ education of the masses and in eombaling the 
corrupting influence of bourgeois ideas is Incalculable 
Marxisl-Lcnmist philosophy Is universal in this respect, 
for U is necessary to flglU bourgeois philosophy and the 
difTcrciit forms and varieties of Ixiurgcois ideology m nil 
•spheres of spiritual life. This was specifically emphasised 
by Lenin in his article. "On lire Significance of Militant 


. I It Thorc?, Pour I'uniU de la phlhiophie rl lie la nr Z,« par/« 
’communiite Iran^ait, la culltu-r rl let inlrllcctiirh. l-.iris 1902. 
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Male^ialism". Referring to the role plajed by dialectical 
matBrialwm in flic fruilful deieiopmcnt of natural science, 
he \VTOte: “It must be realised that no natural science and 
no materialism can hold its o^vn in the struggle against the 
onslaught of bourgeois ideas and the restoration of the 
bourgeois world outlook unless it stands on solid philo- 
sophical ground."^ Lenin noted further that the struggle 
cannot be successful, unless the progressnes master the 
materialism represented by Karl Mar\, that js, dialectical 
materialism. •* 


The course in Marxist-Leninist philosophy which follows 
covers all the main problems of dialectical materialism. 

The chief purpose m studying Marxist Leninist philos- 
ophy is to assimilate its principles, its revolutionary 
dialectical method, and Us crealise essence which flows 
from 'its organic ties with the scientific cognition of the 
world and with the practical struggle of the working claSS 
and Us Party. U is highly important, therefore, to consider 
the .Ideas and the content of the philosophical works of 
the Marxlst-Leninisi classics in close association with the 
ideological struggle of the modem epoch. 


1 V. I Lenin, ColIecUd JVorls, VoL 33, p. 233. 



Chapter One 

EMERGENCE OP MARXISM—A REVOLUTION 
IN PIlILOSOrilY 

Time and again in llic history of pliilosopliy a new 
philosopliical doctrine laid claim to being liic sole disjicn- 
scr of the truth and professed to have finally solved all 
the secrets of being and cognition. 

Hegel's philosophical system, for example, is known to 
have commanded great prestige. Yet it cvcntunlly lost 
most of its adherents, and its influence has long since 
declined sharply. A similar fate befell all the philosophical 
schools and doctrines of the pre Marxian period and the 
liter, far less important bourgeois vloctrincs, such as nco* 
Kantianism, cmpino-crilicism. and Bergsoninnism. 

Tliis is not all. Throughout the 2Dlh centur)', bourgeois 
philosophers have been trjing to present their doctrines 
and systems as fundnmcniall} "novel", even “revolution- 
ary", claiming to have worked “a rcvoUilion in philosophy". 

Such claims were only recently made by the well-known 
American pragmatist, John Dewc), who announced that 
he had completely rcconslrucled philosophy. The modem 
posllivlsts, loo, h.wc twice proclaimed “revolutions in 
philosophy” — the first time m Cambridge in tlic 1930s, and 
then in London m I95C The French pcrsonalisls led by 
Emmanuel Mounier speak of a “personahst revolution” in 
philosophical thought. Bertrand Russell compares his 
philosophical views with Galileo Galilei's feat in science. 
Yet despite these pretensions, the bourgeois ideologists 
have accomplished no revolutions whatever. 

Inevitably, after a short-lived spell of popularity, all 
modem bourgeois philosophical schools lose their 
[adherents, who begin to cool off and declare the view’s 
of their former idols either completely or partially wrong 
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The reason for this is obvious. All modern bourgeois 
philosophical doctrines are based on the unscientific 
idealist world outlook. They lack a scientific method. 
Furthermore, the bourgeoisie is no longer able to develop 
progressive philosophical or social ideas; it shies away 
from a scientific cognition of reality and the inexorable 
laws of history’, which spell its doom and the victor)* of 
the working class, of socialism and communism. The 
ideologists of the historically doomed class are congenitally 
incapjible of producing any new, fresh, progressive ideas 
or doctrines. This is svhy revolutions arc inconceivable 
in modern bourgeois philosophy despite all the declara- 
tions and promises of the boui^eois philosophers. 

Dialectical and historical materialism, the Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, is the first great philosophical system 
in histoiy whose authority and following have been grow- 
ing continuously since its emergence, and whose content 
is' bo/^e' out and enriched by every advance of human 
practice and science. 

Marxist philosophy did not arise in isolation from past 
and contemporaneous philosophical thinking All the posj,- 
ti\e elements of earlier philosophies were taken into 
account and used by the founders of Marxist philosophy. 
“The history* of philosophy and the history of social 
science,” Lenin wrote, “show with perfect clarity that 
there is nothing resembling 'sectarianism* in Marxism, in 
the sense of its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a 
doctrine which arose atvog from the high road of the 
development of world cmlisalion. On the contrary, the 
genius of Marx consists precisely In his having furnished 
answers to questions already raised by the foremost minds 
of mankind. His doctrine emerged as the direct and 
immediate confinuafion of the teachings of the greatest 
representatives of philosophy, political economy and 
socialism.”^ 

Marxist philosophij is the product and consummation of 
the many cenfuries of the Jeoefopment of wor(d philo- 
sophical thought. In a sense, it crowned the work of all 
the earlier philosophers who applied themsehes to 
developing a materialist understanding of reality and to 
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grasping the essence of the <lialcctical nature of its laws. 
At the same time, it ushered In a new epoch, in which philo- 
sophical thought developed along truly scientific lines. 

The emergence of Marxism signified the eineigcnce of a 
new philosophy qualitatively dilTcrcnt from others, wliich, 
in a v\aj, opposes all past and present idealist and mela- 
phvsical philosophies Marxist phitosoptiy was not only the 
successor and heir to all the rational and progressive 
elements of the earlier philosophies, hut also a qualUa- 
tivclij new stage tn the dcoe/opntenf of human thought and 
a true revolution in p/ulosophi/ 

Modem bourgeois philosophers are eager to obscure and 
conceal the profound qualitative difference of Marxist 
philosophy from all other sjstcms and doctrines. They try 
to produce the impression that Marxism is just another 
philosophical system 

This does not mean that bourgeois philosophers devote 
scant attention to Mar.\ism. On the contrary, they arc 
churning out prolific literature against Marxist philosophy. 
But they say veiy little about it In tiieir general courses, 
in order to create the impression that Marxist philosophy 
is an insignificant trend, lacking in importance and 
originality. 

In figivting Marxism, bourgeois philosophers go out of 
their way to obscure the revolutionary nature of the change 
worked by Marxism in philosophy and to liide the fact that 
Marxist philosophy has a new, profoundly scientific 
content — something all previous and, especially, all con- 
. temporaneous schools of bourgeois philosophy, have never 
had. 

Bourgeois philosophers falsify the actual content of 
Marxist philosophy. They ascribe to it propositions it docs 
not contain, and deny those that it does. Widespread in 
bourgeois writings is the contention that Marxism is a 
variety of vulgar “economic materialism”, that vs, a 
philosophy which considers the ideal side of human activ- 
ity as a passive reflection of the economy and recognises 
only economic factors as the movers of history. It will be 
demonstrated here that these contentions are false. 

Another widespread trick is to present Marxism as a 
materialist version of Hegel’s philosophy-, a purely logical 
effect of Hegel’s philosophy reduced to its antithesis. 



There are jn any olher devices, designed to distort- the 
essence of Marxist philosophy. Contentions are made that 
Marxism revolves round the same ideas and problems as 
are raised by many of the bourgeois doctrines, or that 
Marxism is no more than a historiography borrowed from 
Saint-Simon, or only a logical application to political 
economy and sociology of the postulates of Darwin and 
Spencer. Attempts ar? also made to include the Marxist 
philosophy in the philosophico-sociological systems of 
bourgeois thinkers. This is done to rob Marxist philosophy 
of its scientific content and to destroy its rcsolutionary 
make-up and purport. 

AH this is clone by the bourgeois ideologists in order to 
put Marxist philosophy on the same footing with their own 
philosophical systems. Wliat they want is for Marxism to 
be siesved as a common or garden philosophical or socio- 
political trend that does not rise above run-of-the-mill 
bourgeois philosophical conceptions. Many bourgeois writers 
uho “set forth” Marxism in this fashion contend that 
Marxism has become a “permanent accjuisilion of bourgeois 
philosophy" and has thereby ceased to be an independent 
philosophical school, 't 

AH this is, in effect, an indication of the bourgeoisie's 
dread of the power and prestige of Marxism and its philo- 
sophical doctrine, and of the impotence of bourgeois Ide- 
ologists in face of the genuinely scientific philosophy of 
dialectical and historical materialism, which is a mighty 
theoretical capon in the practical revolutionary struggle 
of the working class and all the working people. Hence 
their attempts to falsify Marxism and its philosophy, to 
emasculate tliera and minimise their importance, But these 
attempts are entirely groundless and conflict with the 
actual content of the rexolutionary Marxist philosopliy, 
created m liie 1840s hy Marx and Engels, the loaders 
of the w'orlcl proJclarial, developed by Lenin and today 
ser\ing as a great spiritual force of all progressne 
mankind. 

The great qualitative difference of .Vanisf philosophy 
from all preceding philosophy evidences that the emergence 
of Marxism was a revolution, a qualitative leap in the 
development of world philosophical thought. , 

g/ 



§ I. The Historical PrcmKcs for the Emergence 
of Marxist Philosophy 

Before delving into Hie content of the re\olulion in 
philosophy brought about by Marxism, let us look into its 
premises. 

Tlie scienliDc .Marxist world outlook in general, and the 
Marxist philosophy m particular, made their appearance 
because Ihej had become a necessitj’: the historical devel- 
opment of society and the rise of certain social forces set 
mankind the relevant task of apprehending the new 
phenomena On the other hand, mankind had by then 
accumulated the necessary store of knowledge; the scien- 
tific and theoretical premises were ripe, creating the objec- 
live opportunity for answering the questions raised by the 
course of history. 

It follows, therefore, that Marxist philosophy was not a 
chance discovery. It was a natural development flowing 
from the advance of scientific thought. 

The Soel&*nistorlcal rremlses 

>. The Marxist philosophy emerged in Europe in the 1840s, 
because the social conditions of the time imperiously rc> 
quired a new philosophy and ofTered .'in objective oppor- 
tunity for its emergence. 

It is the rise or existence of a social class which, in 
conformity with its class interests, requires a definite the- 
oretical understanding and philosophical interpretation of 
the historical process and of its own role in this process, 
coupled with the sum of the historical conditions that gave 
birth to this social class and determine Us role in the given 
stage of history, that constitute the social premises of a 
social theory or philosophy. 

To understand the social premises for the emergence of 
Alarxist philosophy, we must therefore identify the social 
class (and the historical conditions of its rise and existence) 
’whose interests required this new philosophical world 
outlook. 

•The history of Europe in the first half of the 19th 
century was highlighted fay the final v ictorj' of the capital- 
ist mode of production, which consolidated not only the 
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economic, bu! also the political positions Of the bourgeoisie 
in the chief European countries. 

The bulk of the material wealth in the European coun- 
tries was'-alreacly being produced then by capitalist enter- 
prises, Goods produced under conditions of pre-capitalist 
relations of production — in the workshops of artisans or 
in feudal manufactories — had disappeared almost entirely 
from the market. Europe was beginning to exist chleQy on 
thc^ labour of wage-workers employed at capitalist enter- 
prises and using implements of labour owned by the oppo- 
site class of capitalist proprietors. 

The new capitalist relations of procliicffon were still 
highly active — especially in comparison with the preceding 
fehdal relations of production — io stimulating the devel- 
opment of the productive forces. The capitalist class 
craved for wealth and power, and its various sections 
jockeyed for supremacy. Scientific knowledge expanded 
rapidly to meet the needs of the ascendant capitalist 
economy and technology. Capitalism, as we see, was on 
its way to final economic and political victory over feudal- 
ism in Europe and other parts of the world. 

In many of the European countries the period of bour- 
geois resolutions was gradually ending and history posed 
the question of the road social deselopment would follow 
thenceforth. As Is always the case in history’, the answer 
was materialising within the ihcn dominant system—lhe 
capitalist system. 

The antagonistic nature of the relations between the 
chief classes of capitalist society — the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat — was becoming more and more distinct at the 
time. The contradictions of capitalism were growing more 
acute. The people were awakening to the class limitations 
of the slogans of liberty, fraternity and equality brandished 
in the bourgeois revolutions. They became aware that 
bourgeois equality, c>cn though it abolished the class 
privileges of the aristocracy and clergy, had ushered in. a 
new economic and social inequality*. , ‘ 

In the 1830s and 1840$ the working class of Europe was% 
beginning to realise that capitalism had substituted one 
form of exploitation for another. The first independdhl 
proletarian actions against the bourgeoisie occurred at4his 
time. The working-class struggle became less a fight against ^ 



the particular excesses of capitalism and of individual 
capitalists, as was the case until then, and more a fight 
against the domination of the bourgeois exploiters as a 
class. It turned into a political struggle. 

A powerful wave of working-class actions was evoked 
by the sharpening of contradictions between the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat due to the first economic crises 
of the lS20s and 1830s. The risings of French workers in 
Lyons (1831 and 1834) and of the Silesian weavers in 
Germany {1844}, and the Chartist movement of the British 
proletariat (183'3-48) indicated that the working class was 
beginning to draw a line between its own interests and 
those of the bourgeoisie for whose benefit it had fought 
against feudalism on the barricades of the bourgeois revo- 
lutions It made unambiguous political demands directed 
against the domination of the bourgeoisie and championed 
the interests of Uie masses. 

But in its first actions against the bourgeoisie, the pro- 
letariat still lacked a clear-cut, positive programme. U 
opposed exploitation, coercion and disfranchUemcnt, but 
it did not yet see the main and ultimate goals of Us strug- 
gle. Although il had come into being many centuries be- 
.fore, the proletariat was then still a relatively young class 
which had only just started to develop a class outlook of 
its own An ideology of the new social class was necessary, 
and Us emergence was inevitable A teaching was bound 
to appear m order to furnish an answer to the question of 
the future of the existing classes of contemporary society, 
Uic role and significance of the working class, the goals of 
Its struggle and the further course of human history. 

In the circumstances, it was inevitable that ideologists 
of the working class siiould appear on the scene of history. 

Numerous thinkers endeavoured to determine the place, 
role and historical prospects of the working class. The first 
‘ outspokenly bourgeois conceptions appeared, which defined 
• the role of the proletariat as that of a loyal .servant of 
*the bourgeoisie for all time. Petly-bourgeois tlieories, such 
as that of Proudhon, the French Socialist, reflected the 
interests of the petty producers. They conceived the 
Utopian prospect that the proletariat would ultimately be- 
come a class of petty proprietors within the framework of 
a petly-bourgcois sociahsin. This sort of socialism held no 
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promise of emancipation for Hie working class, for, actu- 
ally, it perpetuated capitalist private property relations. 

The utopian socialist systems of Henri Saint-Simon, 
Charles Fourier and Robert Onen date to this period, 
representing a vehement protest against the poverty and 
oppression suffered by the proletariat under capitalism. 
But they offered impracticable alternatives, whose only 
merit was their championing the interests of the “lower” 
classes, for they envisaged the reconstruction of society 
by. the joint efforts of all its sections, those of thft “upper" 
classes most of ail. The Utopian Socialists believed that a 
fair social system could be '‘invented” and that all men 
could he persuaded to accept it. They produced mental 
constructions of the ideal society in accordance with their 
abstract conceptions of humanism and social justice. 

Ildvvever, all these ideas did not rc/lect the actual situa- 
tion of the proletariat and failed to show its real role in 
history, because they were not based on the revolutionarj' 
class positions of the proletariat. They were unsound 
theoretically, because they were built on an idealist ron- 
ceplion of histor>' and not on an analysis of the determina- 
tive part pla>ed by materia! factors in social development. 
Hence, their unrealistic, utopian nature and impractica- 
bility. 

It was Marxism that became the scienlihc and consist- 
ently revolutionarj’ ideology of the proletariat, while Its phi- 
losophy — dialectical and historical materialism — became 
the theoretical groundwork of the ^^a^xist world outlook. 

It will be recalled that boui^oois philosophy, too, was 
conceived as the world outlook of an ascendant class and 
differed from the then dominant feudal ideology. Dili the 
bourgeoisie did not seek Hie abolition of all evploitation. 
.\ll it wanted was to swbslilule one form of exploitation 
for another, and to win political power. In the feudal 
society, the dominant class was opposed by a new, rising* 
class — the bourgeoisie— -wbicli was olso hi essence on •• 
exploiting class and willing, at every propitious juncture, •' 
to seek political and ideological compromise with the 
fcudals in the confrontation with the revolutionary masses. 

For this reason, the Iioui^oisic did not want a plil1os>» 
ophy that would prolie the essence of social plienomena, 
for this would lay b.ire the exploiting nature, the contra- 



’ilictions and injustices of the beurgeoh system. 'This is why 
all bourgeois doctrines and theories, including the most 
progressue, were at best an approximation of the truth, 
but not the truth itself. 

Under capitalism, the situation has changed. The bour- 
geoisie, now the niling class, is opposed by a class which 
IS fighting not for a different form of exploitation, but for 
the emancipation of all working people in order to end 
all exploitation of man by man. This class — the proletar- 
iat — stands to gam from discoscring and cognising the 
objective truth, from exposing the contradictions of capi- 
talism, demonstrating the true face and role of the bour- 
geoisie. laying bare its exploitalisc nature and charting the 
road to a new, truly free and fair social system for all 
mankind. This is why the proletarian philosophy is not 
inimical to the truth and why it is a genuine philosophy 
(hat bares the tnie essence of (he surrounding world and 
shows the way to its radical reconstniclion. 

Thus, the socio-hhtotical premises for the emergence of 
Marxist phUosophy and its revolution in philosophy are 
chiefly the following: 

firstly, the sharpening and deepening of oil the basic 
contradictions — ecenom/e, as well as political and ideo- 
logical — o/ capitalist society; 

secondly, the formation and consoi/dofion, as a result 
of the victory and strengthening of the capitalist mode of 
produclion, of a new social class — (he proletariat — which 
emerged on the social scene as an independent political 
force; 

thirdly, the /undamentaiii; different role of the prole- 
tariat (as compared with all the earlier classes that played 
a progressive role in the various stages of history), which 
does not wish to substitute one form of exploitation for 
another, and seeks to end all expioitution by revolutionary 
methods and to build a socialist society. 

^ Theoretical Premises 

By the time Marxist philosophy was conceived, mankind 
had accumulated a sufflcienl store of theoretical know ledge 
in various fields of science to create a truly scientific 
philosophy. In other words, the founders of Marxism were 
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able to perTorm Uie Herculean task of elaborating a I)C^x‘ 
truly scientific world outlool:, because important progress 
had been achieved by then in the natural, social and 
philosophical fields of knowledge, which they summed up 
and processed to discover the scientific, dialectico-malerial- 
isf laws of Marxist philosophy. 

The theoretical premises for the emergence of Marxist 
philosopluj essentialhj constitute three main, groups of 
scientiric achieoements 

a) progressive socio-economic doctrines; 

b) the most outstanding philosophical ideas; 

c) the great discoveries in the natural sciences. 

Progressive Socio-Economic Doctrines. A correct under- 
standing of social phenomena and of the laws governing 
the development of human society Is vital for the elabora- 
tloil of scientific philosophical views. Tliis attaches extreme- 
ly great importance to the role of progressne socio- 
economic doctrines and tlicories. 

What is important in this conic.xl is that the discoveries 
in the concrete social sciences— political economy, law, 
hlstoiy', etc. — which served as a basis for Marxist philos- 
ophy, were largely made by the founders of Marxism in 
their capacity of economists, historians, jurists, etc. In 
practice, the work done by the founders of Marxism ^^as 
a combined process of defining philosophical ideas and 
probing the essence of various social phcnomen.-i. Their 
philosophical conclusions were moulded by their concrete 
study of Jaw and political economy, and these, as a phil- 
osophical method of cognition, in turn, governed their 
further research. 

Marx, who worked for the Itheinischc Zeitiing in the 
early 1840s, made a study of the concrete social contradic- 
tions, which led him to the conclusion that Ifegel’s idealist 
philosophy erred in its assessment of the role of the 
material and Ideal dements. Marx concluded that the press, 
stale, law and other social Institutions nere neither 
manifestations nor rmboillments of a universal spirit, l^ut 
fi reflection of definite and distinct material interests of 
the classes in power. Marx Inferred the primacy of the 
malcrial element over the Ideal — a conclusion he later 
clothed in the classic definition of the dclcrminativc role 
of social being in relation to social consciousness. Lenin 


noUid righlly tlial “here we Sec Signs ofrMnr'c’s transition 
frSSt -.'idealism to matcnallsnj find from • revolutionary 
dcn^iticy to communism’’^ 

iU obout.tlic samcjtimc, -when jenaking his study of the 
condition and struggle of the workers in Cnglanil, Frederick 
Engels perceived Uie determinative role of material being 
in the life of man. He set forth his ideas of the period in 
a splendid book. The Condttton of the Working C/nst in 
Cngland (1815), which is a profoundly philosophical work. 

■The Mar\ist classics performed ft vast amount of work 
in la} mg the foundations for philosophical generalisations 
in social science. Great credit also goes to utlicr thinkers 
and scientists Their discoveries were closely and thorough- 
ly studied by Marx and Engels, who built their leacliing on 
all the uppermost results of world sociological thought. 

First and foremost, tlic founders of Marxism made use 
of the works of the classics of English political cconomyt 
primarily ttie works of Adam Smith and David Ricardo. 

, who had mdiatcd the lal)Our theory of value. Their ideas 
that value is created by labour (and not b} the interplay of 
supply and demand in the market) and embodies socially 
.hecessnry labour, were the |»oinl of departure for the 
founders of Marxism in developing their truly scientific 
theory of value, which became one of the elements of the 
scientific apprehension of the objective socioeconomic 
laws so necessary for a correct philosophical anal} sis of 
the development of human society. 

The ideas of the great Utopian Socialists, too, phiyed 
a certain part in the moulding of the Marxist view of 
society, and thereby m creating the theoretical premises 
for the emergence of Marxist philosophy. Their ideas had 
a be-aring not only on the elaboration of the propositions 
of scientific socialism, but also on the apprehension of 
human society and the laws governing its development, 
■and of its contradictions. The Utopian Socialists made the 
important discovery that the development of history was 
law-governed and progressive, and demonstrated a number 
of highly pertinent contradictions in capitalist society, 
although, generally speaking, they took an idealistic view 
of social phenomena. 
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In working'out’their scieMiRc, materialist concoptidrg'pf 
history, Marx and Engels also drew on the valuable 
concrete results of the research done by (he Icridiiig'R^ch 
Restoration historians, Francois Guizot. and Fran^oiS Mignel, 
nho investigated the class structure of bourgeois society," 
endeavoured to e\‘aluafe historical events from (he stand- 
point of the class struggle and to define the role of prop- 
erty, that is, material relations In social affairs. 

The .subsequent development of the philosophical views 
of Marx and Engels was aflecfed, too. by the research of 
Lewis Morgan, the U S ctlmograplter and historian’, who 
took a materialist view of the historj’ of primitive societ)', 
produced its periodisation and collected prodigious concrete 
material on the historj’ of tribal society. 

All this suggests the following condosion; 

The most important theoretical premise for the emergence 
of Marxist philosophy was rooted in the oc/iieuements of 
pre-Manian social thought, represented chiefly by tKe 
uJorA's'df the classics of English bourgeois political economy, 
the ideas of French utopian socialism, and the concrete 
investigations of bourgeois scholars in the fields of history^ 
ethnography and other social sciences ‘ • 

Outstonding Philosophical Ideas. Marxism was able to 
perform Its revolution in philosophy not only because it 
based itself on the concrete data of the social and natural 
sciences, but also because it made critical use of all the 
outstanding achievements of earlier philosophical thought, 
of which the ideas produced by German classical philos- 
ophy in the late 18th and early 19lh centuries had the 
greatest impact. It was Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) who 
stood at the source of classical German philosophy and 
George William Frederick Hegel (1770-1831) who was 
its most eminent exponent. 

Ill Hegel’s philosophy reality appears as an integral^ 
historical process of dialectical origination embracing" 
nature, society and human thought. Although Ilegcl builds 
on idealist premises, his eiposilion of the development of 
the absolute spirit presents the dialectic of material real- 
ity. His categories of the absolute spirit are really categories 
of material reality ‘‘turned upside-down”. Lenin observed 
that Hegel had divined the dialectic of things in the dialectic 
of ideas. 
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Hegel’s dialectics, its rational 'conteitt,.wa^-ihe summit of 
pre-Marxian philosophical thDught, and Marx and Engels 
made full use of it, in a critical appreciation, for their 
materialist dialectics. 

The philosophical ideas of Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872), 
specifically his materialist critique of philosophical idealism 
and the Christian religion, contributed greatly to the 
emergence of Marxist philosophy. In his Ludwig Feuerbach 
and the End 0 / Classical German Philosophii Engels wrote 
about the “liberating elTect” of Feuerbach’s philosophy, 
which had helped him to break loose from Hegelian ideal- 
ism, under the influence of which Marx and Engels had 
been in the early period of Iheir philosophical develop- 
ment. 

Feuerbach reinstated materialism in the spiritual life 
of contemporarj’ German society, and this had a strong 
•licarmg on the development of the philosophical views of 
Marx and Engels. He showed that thought was the product 
of a material organ, the human bram, end that therefore 
It was not matter which was the product of ideas, but the 
ideal which was the result and function of the material 
element However, Feuerbach did not grasp the dialectical 
nature of the material world and rejected dialectics of 
Hegel together with his idealism. Besides, Feuerbach's 
materialism was passive and contemplative and, as Marx 
noted, he did not comprehend the meaning of “revolu- 
tionary”, “practical-critical” activity.* This is largely the 
reason why Feuerbach took an idealist view of the history 
of society. 

The development of the dialecUco-materialist outlook of 
, the founders of Marxism proceeded under the influence of 
the materialist and dialectical tradition in the history of 
philosophy. Marx and Engels rated highly the philosophical 
works of the French materialists Diderot, Holbach, 
Helvelius, Lamettne and Robinet. Likewise, they ap- 
preciated some of the progressive ideas advanced by the 
British materialists Bacon, Hobbes and Locke, the Dutch 
materialist Spinoza, and other great philosophers. 

To sum up, it was an important theoretical premise for 
the emergence of Marxist philosophy that German classical 
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philosophy hAd. prdduced -dialeelical ideas which, coupled 
with the dialectical and materialist ideas of all past phil- 
osophy, the founders of Marxism drew on in creating their 
philosophy of dialectical materialisin. 

The Impact of the Great Discoveries in Natural Science. 
Philosophy co;ild not be a genuine study based on a 
scientific foundation rather than conjecture, until the 
concrete study of the \arious aspects of reality attained 
a deflnite lescl of Jtnowledge of the most cssenliai processes 
at uork in the three principal spheres of the objective 
world, nature, society and thought. This is why so much 
importance attaches to the major achievements of the 
natural and mathematical sciences in the development of 
the philosophy of dialectical materialism. 

Until the beginning of the IQlh centurj', the natural 
science lacked the adequate slock of correct conceptions 
about the more important and essential aspects of naturn^, 
processes. This led to the pre-eminence m philosophy of 
metaphysical views on nature as an aggregate of congealed, 
immutable and isolated things and phenomena. On the 
other hand, it impeded conclusive substantiation of the 
materialist understanding of the world. 

The following three great discoveries had the greatest 
bearing on the scicntihc understanding of the key processes 
working m nature — that of the conservation of energy, of 
the cellular structure of plant and animal bodies, and 
Darwin's Ibcory of the origin and development of the 
species. Also prominent were the Kant-Laplaccan cosmo- 
gonic thcorj, the historical geology of Lycli and, still 
earlier, the discovery of differential and integral calculus. 

What, briefly, is the philosophical purport of these 
discoveries? What is their part in the formation of dialec- 
tical materialism? 

First. The law of the conservation of cncrg>’, a vital 
aspect of tlie univers.'il law of llic conservation and trans- 
formation of matter and motion (flrsl formulated in general 
outline by Mikhail Lomonosov, the Kussinn scientist, in • 
the 18th century), reveals the intrin.vic connection .in 
nature between the various types of the motion of matter — ^ 
mechanical, thermal, cleclromagnelic, etc. It shows how . 
one form of motion Is transformed into another, describes' 
their qualitative differences, and their intenlcpcndenee, *" 
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Consequenlly, tfiis law demonstrates . the clmlectical 
character of natural phenomena. It was, lherefoi*ej*highly 
pertinent to the development anti substantiation i>f. dialec- 
tical materialism, and continues to be so today. 

Second. .The cellular stniclurc of living matter d'scovcrcu 
in the 1830s established that llie material nucleus, the 
organic cell, was the determinative factor govefuing the 
inner basis and structure of the plant and animal world. 
This revealed the intrinsic unity of the highly diverse 
world of living matter with its great variety of f^lant and 
animal life, thus again corroborating the dialectical view 
of nature as a single and integral whole. 

Third. In the mid-19th century appeared the great 
evolutionary theory of the English scientist Charles Darwin, 
whose forerunners were Lamarck in France, (joethe in 
Germany and Rulye in Russia. Darwin’s theory, whose 
.philosophical impact Lenin emphasised, eliiciilated the 
universal process of development and change m living 
nature. “Darwin pul an end to the view of animal and plant 
uwi<Jo.v.e.c.l.<yl. (ortu.vt'a'ii, ‘created by dod’ and 
immutable,” Lenin wTote, ‘and w-as the first to put biology 
on an absolutely scientific basis by establishing the muta- 
^ bilily and the succession of species."* 

Darwin's theory shows the development of living nature 
to be a dialectical process of continuous change, of the 
origination of new species of animals and plant$, of their 
mutation and adaptation to the environment, which itself 
undergoes continuous change and development. This theory 
is infused with dialectical ideas and lays bare the objective 
dialectic of the development of living nature. It lias a strong 
bearing, therefore, on the philosophy of dialectical 
malcrmltsm. 

Many other major discoveries and achievements of 
natural science also revealed, from various other angles, 
the dialectical character of the laws of nature, the wealth 
and variety of forms and types of matter m motion, and 
provided added evidence of the material unity of the world 
_ • As wc see, natural science bad progressed far enough 
by the mid-lDth century to make it possible to define Ifie 
basic laws governing the development of nature, to demon- 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected It'erij, VoL 1, p. 143. 



strate -iis inlerxraT co’nnectiofis, to lay ‘bare ils contradic- 
tions, ‘And thereby apprehend the Ime essence of natural 
phenomena. Precisely thW'xiew of nature is the dialectico- 
materialist view of nature. 

These, briefly, are the social and theoretical premises 
for the emergence of Marxist philosoph} . 

To sum up, the philosophy of dialectical materialism 
rests on a solid scientific foundation. This means that it 
is itself profoundly scienlific, because it is a focalisation 
of the scientific cognition of both natural and social 
phenomena and provides an accurate scientific explanatioir 
of them from the standpoint of the materialist world 
outlook and the dialectical method. 

Let us now examine the content of the revolution worked 
by Marxism in philosophy. 


§ 2. The Content of the ncvolution Worked 
by Marxism in Philosophy 

Dialectical and historical iDalcrialism, the Marxist 
philosophy, differs radically from every other philosophy, 
past and present. It is dilTerent, above all, because It 
emerged as the world outlook of an absolutely new class, 
singled out by history as Che builder of a classless society. 
The emergence of Marxist philosophy is recognised by its 
supporters and, obliquely, by ils adversaries too, ns a 
revolution in philosophy. To be sure, the enemies of Marx- 
ism <lo not say in so many words that Marxist philosophy 
has worked a revolution, hut the unity with which all bour- 
geois philosophers fight dialectical materialism is evidence 
of the fact that they recognise it as a philosophy opposed 
to all bourgeois and pctly-bourgeois doctrines, that is, as 
an antipode to all “traditional'' philosophical thought. 

Marxist philosophy differs radically from the rest of 
philosophy both in historical purport and role, in content 
and in method of cognition. , 

Tlic most essential features of the revolution worked by 
Mar-sism in philosophy may be summed up os follows; 

a) Marxist philosophy became the instrument of the 
working class and the broad mass of people for the remould- 
ing of the world in their struggle against exploitation, for^ 
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the revolutionarj' rcconslniplion of society in accordance 
with the scientific projection of the future socialist and 
communist sj'stem. 

b) Marxist jrfiilosophy was the first to subject all spheres 
of being — nature, society and thought — to a scientific 
philosophical analysis from the standpoint of moferia/ism 
and the dialectical method of cognition. 

For the first time in world philosophical thought a 
niuteriaiist uieui of /ustorp was formulated, whereby the 
study of the laws of human society was put on a scientific 
basis 

c) Marxist philosophy produced a nc\% , truly scienlt/lc 
conception of the siit>;cct of philosophy, determined its 
place m the system of sciences, and established the correct 
relationship between them 

This created a new approach to the solution of the basic 
problems of philosophy as a science 

d) Marxist philosopliy was the first to establish in 
scientific terms that phdosoplucul f.nouifec/(jc is historical 
I'lf nature and dependent on htstoricol conditions, and that 
/tYjtconnccted with the development of men's social practice 
'and the sclentiPc cognition of the world. 

Marxist philosophy is itself a truly creative philosophy, 
and develops continuously on the basis of practical ex 
potiencc and scientific progress 

Let us now look at these vital propositions which 
demonstrate the qualitatively new character of Marxist 
.philosophy, as compared with all oilier philosophical 
doctrines 

• _ Phllovaphy as an Inslrumcnt ot the Working Class 
'■ and the Masses in the StniKCle tor (he Revolutionary 
Reconstruction of Society 

Materialist philosophy has always expressed the interests 
of progressive social classes and groups In Ancient Greece, 
.the materialist philosophy of Democritus represented the 
aspirations of the slave owning democracy and opposed 
tlic idealist philosophy of Plato, who represented the in- 
terests of the reactionary social forces, notably the landed 
aristocracy. The materialist philosophers of the period of 
tlic bourgeois revolutions, too, were bearers of an ideology 



progressive for iU'firtic and. the standard bearers of all 
progressive forces opposed to feudalism. 

However, it was Marxist philosophy that first conscious- 
ly and consistently expressed the interest of the broad 
mass of people, and above all those of the iyorA.7nj7 class 
as the most progressive and revolutionary class in history. 

This central idea about the deep-going connection be- 
tween philosophy and the rcvolutionarj- working-class 
struggle was forcefully expressed by Marx in one of his 
earlj' works, the Introduction to A Contribution to the Cri- 
tique of Hegel's Philosophy of flight, where he described the 
proletariat as the heart ol the contcmporaiy liberation 
movement, and philosophy as its brain “As philosophy finds 
its material weapon m the prolotarial,” he wrote, “so the 
proletariat finds its spiritual weapon in philosophy.'** It is 
the proletariat that is the true bearer of revolutionary 
philosophy, Marxist piiilosophy. 

Having identified itself with the struggle of the proletariat 
and all working people, Marxist philosophy became the 
world outlook and theoretical foundation of the politjcal 
programme of the working-class parties. Today, ther6 are 
eighty-eight national Communist and Workers’ Parties 
w'ho regard Afarxist philosophy as the basis of their 
political doctrine. Their total membership surpasses 
40,700,000, all of whom arc active exponents and propa- 
gandists of Marxist philosophy. Gus Hall, a leader of the 
Communist Parly of the United Slates, notes rightly that 
the communist philosophy is one of the most discussed 
philosophies in America and the whole world.* 

The peoples of the countries comprising the socialist 
camp, populated by more than one-third of the human/ace, 
are working for a new society under the Marxist bann'er.'^’ 

^^^^at other philosophy, old or new, can compare with 
Marxism for its historical role, the spread of its ideas 
and its practical results? 

Marxist philosophy, whose purpose it is to reconslnict 
the world in the interests of the labouring classes, has 
become a weapon of the masses and the proletarian, 
political parties in the stni^le against tyranny and e.x- 

‘ Marx and Engels, On Religion, Moscow, 1957, p. 57. 

* Pr<ii>dft, December 9, 1902. 
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ploitalion, for emancipation from alt’social anti national 
oppression, and for the creation of a genuinely free 
socialist amt communist society. This is the source of the 
world-historical significance of Marxist philosophy, under 
the banner of which progressive mankind, headed by tlie 
working class and its Communist Parties, is waging a 
determined struggle against oil the reactionary forces of our 
time, for the realisation of the great communist ideals all 
over the world 

This IS the foremost basic ilifferencc of Marxist philos- 
ophy from all the other pliilosophtcal systems and 
doctrines, which, to use Marv's phrase, strove at best to 
explain the world, whereas Ihc object js io alter the world. 

The Dialeciico-Materialist Conception 
of the Surronndins World. 

The Development of Historical Materialism 

Before the emergence of Marxism, no philosophy was 
td)le {0 attain a conclusive scientific philosophical under- 
sfapdini; of all the phenomena of the surrounding world — 
of HMure, society and thought— m their deep-going organic 
unity, 

Until Marxism appeared, a monistic conception of the 
surrounding world was postulated onl> m idealist philos- 
ophical systems, that is. from the standpoint uf an un- 
scientific world outlook, although admittedly siime of these 
systems w'cre based on the dialectical method of cognition. 

As for the materialist philosophical doctrines, their 
monism was limited to just one sphere of material being, 
the sphere of natural phenomena. When it came to social 
phenomena, to social bemg. all past philosophers, including 
the materialists, stood on idealist ground This, as the 
classics- of Marxism-Leninism emphasised time and again, 
was one of the basic fiaws of all earlier materialism. 

Take Feuerbach’s philosophy. It represents a materialist 
view of nature, but of nature only. In his conception of 
social phenomena Feuerbach was a distinctly idealist phdos- 
oplVcr. He believed that the chief forces in history were 
i^cal — religion, morality, and love (which lie classed as 
, a religious sentiment). Furthermore, Feuerbach spurned 
dialectics and w as a metaphysical philosopher. 



The French nlntcriahsls Ildlbacii, Didcrol, llehelius and 
others, wlio had a materialist conception of nature, ^\ere 
likewise idealistic in their \iew of society. Their chief 
proposition was that c'eH ropinion qui goiwerne Ic monde, 
which is a clear indication of their idealism in interpreting 
social phenomena The dements of materialism in Uicir 
interpretation of some aspects of social life alter little or 
nothing in their o\cr-all idealist \iew. The same applies m 
principle to the Russian classical 19th century philosOphCTS 
— Herzen, Belinsky and Chernyshevsky. * 

To sum up, none of the past philosophical doctrines 
offered an integral world outlook from scientific materialist 
positions combined with the dialectical method This was 
done for the first time bj’ Marrism, producing a truly 
scientific philosophy of dialectical and historical 
materialism 

The emergence of the materialist conception of history, 
a great scientific discovery made by Marxism, was of signal 
and paramout significance It cleared the way for 
scientific study of history and a correct appreciation .or 
all social phenomena, which is important not only ffpm 
the theoretical point of view, but also essential to the work- 
ing class and its parly in working out a scientifically- 
grounded strategy and tactics. The materialist view of 
history Is of supreme Imporlance in this respect, because . 
it reveals the true substance of social phenomena and 
facilitates correct definition of goals and tasks in the 
practical struggle. 

Scientific Conception of the Subject of rhilosophy < 

The first correct definition of the subject of philosophy 
was produced by Aristotle (4lh cent. B.C.), who said it was 
a science about everything that exists, or a science of “the 
existing as it exists”, that k, of the world as a whole. But, 
naturally, at that early stage only a most general definition 
could be formulated, owing to the extremely insufficient 
development of philosophy itself and of the other sciences 
which were initially included in the general sysfejh of 
philosophical knowledge. ' - • 

By and large, uncertainty existed in pre-MarSiftn., 
philosophy as to wliat philosophy was supposed’lO’ 



This .does hot mean pre-Marxian philosaj^hy lacked a 
certain amount of unity as to the subject of investigation. 
Actually, all philosophical schools and ticnds concentrated 
on examining and interpreting phenomena which Marxism 
later classed correctly in its definition of the subject of 
philosophy. However, pre-Marxian philosophy had no con- 
sistently scientific understanding and definition of the 
s^ibject. All the same, a few rational ideas on this score 
should be examined. 

Such idealist doctrines as that of Hegel and the philos- 
ophies of Leibnitz, Kant, and others, contributed substanti- 
ally to the elaboration of the subject of philosophy. 
Hegel’s idea that philosophy' is the epoch expressed in 
conceptions was highly valuable. On the other hand, such 
idealist schools as that of existentialism, the philosophy 
of Nietzsche, and the hkc, yielded nothing at all In this 
respect. Some trends of modern bourgeois philosophy, 
notably nco posvtisisra, discard entirely such problems as 
the existence of the external world, the essence of material 
reality, the laws of its development, and many other prob* 
lems. This IS not merely an oversimplification: it im- 
poverishes philosophy as a science. 

Materialist philosophy, on the other hand, always strove, 
to one extent or another, to produce a theoretical under- 
standmg of material reality, which it considered as its sole 
subject. In the history of philosophy, materialist scliools 
sought answers to the question of the essence of the real 
world, its laws and the cognition of reality They were on 
the right road towards apprecialing the true subject of 
philosophy. But lack of a scientific conception of the socio- 
hisloncal world prevented the old materialists from pro- 
ducing a consistently scientific definition of the subject of 
philosophy. 

. It was Marxism that projected the scientific ideas of 
all preceding philosophy and established that its subject is 
the essence of the whole surrounding w orld and the most 
general laws governing the development of “all material 
and spiritual things”, that is, nature, society and cognition 
On the strength of the aggregate available knowledge, 
Marxist philosophy established the existence of the more 
general dialectical laws governing the development of 
material reality, wliich are the specific object of study of 



materialist dial^clics. Drawing <jn .the data of all sciences, 
Marxist philosophy has imested the key philosophical 
categories — being, matter, motion, consciousness, truth, 
unity, essence, appearance, etc. — with scientific content 
Consersely, Marxist philosophy equips all concrete natural 
and social sciences with a sctentific materialist world out- 
look and the scientific dialectical method, which greatly 
stimulates the fruitful advancement of all science. 

Pre-Marxian philosophy contained a wealth of profoQnil 
and interesting ideas, approximations to the objective 
truth und brilliant conjectures, all of which were un- 
doubtedly important gains for human thought and a 
substantive stage along philosophy's road to the cognition 
of the essence of the world. Yet they did not provide a 
truly scientific solution of the various problems. 

Unlike all earlier philosophy, Marxism furnished a new 
and original solution for the cardinal philosophical prob- 
lems which, though raised before, were never properly 
and consistently sniv'ed 

Many of the pre ^tarxlan philosophers argued the 
primacy of matter over consciousness, but none of them 
were able to produce a consistently scientific solution arid 
to spread the principle of materialism to social phenomena, 
history, ethics, and aesthetics, and to grasp (he fact that 
man is the sum total of social relations They were unable 
to understand social being as the material life of society and. 
the production of material wealth, which determines' all 
the other aspects of man's life and all his political and 
ideological relations. 

The idea of development is proclaimed and examined by’ 
many’ philosophical systems, but it was Marxism alon^ 
which showed its true content as a refiection of the laws 
of motion of the whole of objective reality, of all natural 
and social processes, and not merely as a manifestation of 
the activity of a mystical spirit which allegedly injected 
motion into “inert" mailer. 

Take any philosophical problem — the laws of the devel- 
opment of the outer world, the question of the truth, 
essence and appearance, form and content, quantity and 
quality’, freedom and necessity', or others. All have heeii 
solved by’ Marxist philosophy in a novel, truly’ scientific, 
dialectico materialist manner. With the emergence of 



Marxist phllosoplly, liumaljtty lias gaincil Hie opporlunily 
of solving all tiie cardinal problems of being and cognllion 
in a scienliflc way. 

This IS another important aspect of the revolution 
worked by Marxism in the sphere of philosophy. 

The Creative Character of Mar^st rbllosophr 

’ Marxist pIiUosopliij tvas the first t/i the history of p/ji- 
l<}sophy to establish the fact that philosophical knowledge 
is /listoticafiy conditioned and connected uiith the ifcocfop- 
menf of the concrete sciences and with socio-hlstorical 
eiperience. It has in essence become a critical and revolu- 
tionary, profoundly creative science, the nntfpode of 
dogmatism 

Ilav ing shown that the essence and the more gcncrnl laws 
of the development of the materia] world, which philos- 
ophy discovers tiirough llir concrete science*, were the 
subject of philo5oph>, Marxism established the relation- 
ship between philosophical knowledge and the level of the 
scientific cognition of the world as a whole. 

The expansion of human knowledge about the surround- 
ing world creates a new basis for pliilosophical conclu- 
sions, for a deeper and more concrete elaboration of the 
principal propositions and categories of philosophical 
science. Engels wrote tliat philosophical malcnniism had 
to change with every major discovery of natural science. 

Of even more fundamental bearing on the development 
of scientific philosophy is the development of human socio- 
hislorical practice, the revolutionary struggle of the masses 
and their experience in creating n new- social system. 
Marxist philosophy is developed and enriched on the basis 
of theoretical generalisations of new historical practice 
which, in turn, is the ultimate crucible of the correctness 
of Marxist propositions 

^ Marxism has rejected the view that scientific knowledge 
IS congealed and invariable. Mar.xi5t philosophy reflects 
{he world as it is seen by the concrete sciences m synthesis. 
Since human knowledge embodied in the multiplicity of 
concrete sciences keeps expanding, philosophical knowl- 
edge, too, keeps expanding and deepening confiniioiisly. 

This IS why Marxist philosophy emphasises the objective 



tnilh of ils propositions, on the otic hand, inasmuch as 
they haie heeh tested and confirmed by man’s historical 
experience, and points to the historical nature of the 
content of its propositions and conclusions, on the other 

The Marxist classics described their doctrine not as a 
dogma, but as a guide to action. This was the first time In 
the history of philosophj’ that the authors of a philo- 
sophical doctrine admitted that their conclusions were 
historically conditioned The founders of Marxism applied 
to their own doctrine the most important proposition Of 
dialectics, which, ns Mar.s put it, “includes in its com- 
prehension and affirmative recognition of the existiiy? 
state of things, at the same lime also, the recognition of 
the negation of that stale, of its inevitable breaking up,* 
because it regards everj* historically developed social form 
as in fiuid movement, and therefore takes into account its 
transient nature not less than its momentary existence; 
because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence 
critical and revolutionary’’.* 

The critical and revolulionarj character of Marxist 
philosophy ts the source of its tremcDdous force and 
superiority over all other philosophic.’il doctrines. ’ , 

The appreciation of Marxist philosophy, thcrcforCf 
implies not n formal and dogmatic memorising of its pro* 
positions, but the ability to sec the conformance of its 
propositions with objective reality and their intrinsic con- 
nection with expanding experience and 'ScienUfic'. 
knowledge. Marxism in general, and ^(a^xist philosophy 
in particular, are antipodal to dogmatism, which is a 
departure of theory from practice and assumes all its as- * 
sertions to be immutable and “eternal’’. 

An enemy of dogmatism. Marxist philosophy is never 
immutable in content, altiiough it guards closely the purity 
of ils basic principles. It keeps abreast of life, absorbing 
llic historical experience of llic progressive forces of the 
times and all Uie latest achievcmcnis in the sciences. 

The founders of Marxist philosophy did not regard the 
philosophical propositions they discovered as the ultimate * 
truth. They worked tirelessly all their lives to develop them. 
From the outset, Marxist philosophy was ceaselessly devel- 


* Mirx. C<tpiM. V*o{. ], Mosco*. 1959, p. 20. 
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opoil and laipnncd, tnicompassing an c\ct grcalcr %olume 
of information as the basis of its pliilosopiucal generalisa- 
tions. This applies in \ar>mg degree to nil llic propositions 
of Marxist philosophy. 

At an early stage of their scientific research, the found- 
ers of Marxism discovered the fundamental proposition of 
historical materialism that men's ideas depend on their 
material, above all economic, relations. This idea was 
expressed in the classic formula, “being determines con- 
sciousness". Tins pbilosopbical conclusion was founded on 
a^ study by the founders of Marxism of Ibe economic 
relations prexailing in ibe Europe of their day in associa- 
tion with the then existing constitutional, juridical, political 
tind theoretical ideas and the corresponding institutions. 
Yet they did not regard the elaboration of this proposition 
as complete and final. As a result of their subsequent 
examinations of the problem of being and consciousness, 
thej published a number of new works tracing the con- 
nection betsveen the maicrial and the ideal in social devel- 
opment on the strength of the latest information provided 
• by the concrete social sciences. 

In his Origin of the famiYg, Private Property and the 
State, for example, Engels adduced new data from history, 
anthropologj* and ethnography to infer the origin of various 
forms of social consciousness, and their corresponding 
• social institutions from the development of men’s economic 
relations. Later, in the 1890s, Engels continued to develop 
the idea of social being and consciousness and demonstrated 
that economic relations intcracicil with other social aspects 
of man’s life. He also examined specially the retroactive 
.eflect of ideology and all forms of social consciousness on 
man’s being and on the various aspects of his life, including 
economic relations. 

This is Marxism’s approach to its own conclusions and 
propositions, which develop continuously to keep abreast 

The subsequent development of society naturally induced 
new phenomena in social life and led to new discoveries 
in the natural and social sciences Accordingly, Marxist 
philosophy develops and extends its own propositions, 
, filling them with new content and enriching itself willi the 
new' ideas and scientific concepts that rcfiecl the needs and 
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the content outlie new epoch. Lenin dUl a'great deal in 
this respect. In tht conlemporaty epocli, Marxist philosophy 
has been, and is being, developed by many philosophers in 
various countries, among them Antonio Gramsci and 
Palmiro Togliatli in Italy, Maurice Thorez, Paul Langevin 
and Georges Pohtzer in France, Todor Pa^Io\ in Bulgaria, 
Maurice Comforth in Britain, Kenjuro Vanagida in Japan, 
and many others 

Lenin’s contribution to the development of Marxist 
thought has been so great that dialectical materialism, the 
new philosophy founded bj Marx and Engels, has come to 
be known as Marxist'Leninist philosophy. ' 

At the turn of the century, bourgeois philosophy made' 
a number of attempts to enhance its own influence ahd* 
reduce that of materiali.sm and dialectics by speculating on 
the theoretical difficiiUics in the dc^clopment of natural' 
science and reverting to the old philosophy of Kant and 
Hegel. The idealist campaign against Marxist philosophy 
was stimulated at the time by political reaction, a typical 
feature of the imperialist epoch. 

It was Lenin who creatively developed Marxist philos* * 
ophy to fit the new historical conditions in the light of the 
new discoveries in natural science. He crushed the attacks 
on Marxist philosophy by bourgeois philosophers, philo- 
sophical revlsionisls and metaphysical dogmatists. 

I.cnin worked out the key propositions and ideas of 
dialectical and historical materialism on the basis of ‘a 
profound theoretical generalisation of new social experience 
and of science He produced a deep-going analysis and 
generalisation of the objective laws governing the imperialist 
stage in the development of capitalism and the great revohi-/ 
tionarj’ movements of the 20th cenlurj’, demonstrated the 
historic impact of the October Revolution and showed the ' 
essence of the new epoch in world historj’. At the same 
time, in Materialism and Empirh-Critichm, his main 
philosophical work, Lenin generalised on the great revolu- 
tion in natural science which began at the close of the past 
centuiy-, elevating Marxist philosophy to a new level. 
Lenin’s philosophical ideas are the summit pf Marxist 
philosophy in the contemporary epoch. 

Lenin’s ideas arc being continuously developed bj- the,, 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of the world in their 
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ami praclica! -atUvily. This iuUy applies also 
prin<*ipal problems of Marxisl-Lcirinisl philosophy, 
shtch are being advanced lot only In special works by 
damst-Leninist theorisls, but also in all the policy stalc- 
jienls gf the world communist movement, which contain 
^cw' Marxist propositions rellecling the lilstorical epoch of 
;he middle and of the latter half of the 20th centurj’. 
’The profound analysis of the character and content of 
he contemporary epoch given in the Moscow Statement 
rf eighty-one Parties is a model of such creatne Marxist- 
Leninist thought. It lays bare a whole senes of contradic- 
tions in the modem world: the chief contradiction of the 
Epoch — that between socialism and capitalism, the deter- 
minative trends m the des'clopmcnl of world history as a 
whole in the present stage, and the opposite trends in the 
development of the world capitalist system and the world 
socialist system. This represents a concretisation and devel- 
opment of the problems of the diatectics of the confempo- 
rary epoch and the diatectics of socinl development 
The problems of Marxist-Lenimst philosophy arc being 
exhaustively and deeply dcscloped through the actisltlcs of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Its programme 
documents and the special theoretical and philosophical 
works of Soviet philosophers elaborate on a wide range of 
problems of dialectical and historical materialism The 
impact of the philosophical ideas set forth in the new 
Programme of the C.P.S.U Is parlitularly great. 

It will suffice, in this context, to mention the conclusive 
development of the problems of dialectics This includes 
the analysis of the character of the contradictions in the 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism, and of 
the ways and means of resolving them, wliich is of practical 
importance to all countries that have embarked, or are 
about to embark, on the socialist way The discovery of 
the qualitatiscly new, non antagonistic contradictions of 
the socialist epoch, elucidated exhaustively in Party docu- 
ments and the works of Soviet philosophers, is of special 
importance. This analysis has helped to establish the 
practical ways and methods of resolving the contradictions 
df the new, socialist epoch in the life of society. 

Contradictions and new dialectical laws are defined in 
the Programme of the C.P S U . which gives a scientific, 
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phitosophical ami socio ecoDoiaic. analysis qf llie wayiS^ZT 
social de\ elopmont to comraunism. The anal5-:ys 
the new contradictions m thc^development of sociely'Syim 
socialism to communism, Ihe ne«' character of progressive 
social development; the new laws governing the social 
relations of the two friendly classes — the working class anJ 
the collective-farm peasantry; the new character of tlie 
dialectical transitions from the old quality to the new, etc. 
It represents a creative dev'clopment of Ihe laws and 
categories of dialectics on the basis of man's new liistoricVlI 
practice, expressing the creative character and vitality bl' 
Marxist- Leninist philosophy. 

This is just what modern dogmatists fail to understand? 
They keep saying metaphysically that antagonistic classes 
exist also under socialism, that an irreconcilable struggle 
proceeds between them as before and that all Ihe con- 
tradictions are the same as before. These contentions run 
counter to Marxism Leninism, to its creative and revolu- 
tlonar}* spirit, and its groat dialectics, and represent In 
the realm of thcorv a narrovv. siulliricd and primitive ap- 
proach. 

The development of Marxist-Lcninist philosophy in our 
lime on the basis of new experience and science, 
demonstrates its profoundly creative character, its critical- 
revolutionary spirit and its siiperionty over all bourgeois, 
revisionist and dogmatic conceptions and v'lews. 

It does not follow, however, that the creative develop-' 
ment of Marxisl-Loninisl philosophy — its enrichment with ' 
new conclusions and propositions, and the subvlilution of 
new propositions and dcflnilions for outdated ones that no 
longer conform to (he new epoch — and the continuous 
deepening and concrclisation of its principles and 
categories, repeals these principles and negates their revolu- * 
tionarj* essence and their objectively true character. That 
is how revisionism approaches Marxism, including the 
sphere of philosophy, for it strives to defile Ihe rcvolu- 
tionarj- essence of Marxisl-Lcninisl philosophy in general, 
and Marxist dialeclics in particular. 

At all limes, and especially at present, the bourgeois 
ideologists have striven to pervert the creative nature of 
Marxism. Aiming to falsify the bistorj' and substanre b’f 
M.^^xist-Lcninist philosophy*, its present-day critics contrast 
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the young Marx to tlic Mars of llie 1870s, Lngels to Marx, 
Lenin to Miirx and Engels, Sovicl philosophy to Lenin’s, 
etc. Weller, the “professional” critic of dialectical material- 
ism, contends, for one thing, that the young Marx was a 
dialectician, but that he subsequently became a mechanist 
and “economic matcrialisr’. Other critics say Marx adhered 
fo “Hegel's myslico-dialcctlcal doctrine” and that, gen- 
erally speaking, “Communism is essentially Hegelianism” 
All this IS absolutely groundless. Tor all the pertinence of 
Hegel’s dialectics, it was based on an idealistic world 
outlook and is in this rcsjiccl the very opposite of Marxist 
dialectics 

’ Hut the “j’oung” Marx is also contrasted with the 
“mature” Marx from yet anotlier angle. We arc told the 
young Marx was preoccupied willi the problem of man, 
that he was a luimantsi, that he esen espoused the 
anthropological view, whereas subsequently he lost all 
interest in man and became an exponent of economic de- 
terminism, forgcltiug about man and humanism and 
subordinating ail Hungs to technology and economy. This 
is no mere falsification; it is outright siandcr. Bourgeois 
critics dread the power of Marxism and communism, which 
is the true humanism, that Is, the highest form of humanism. 
The whole of Marxism-Leninism is designed lo emancipate 
man from any and all oppression and to establish o society 
in nhlch he v.dl be afforded cicry opportunity for all-round 
and harmonious development. This is the essence of the 
Marxist doctrine, which is profoundly humanitarian and 
has been so since its inception to our day. 

Present-day falsifiers contend lliat Marx's early works 
were the summit of Marxist philosophy, whereas his 
'Subsequent works, and the philosophical writings of Engels 
and Lenin, betoken a “decline” and “degeneration”. The 
evangelical critics of Marxism in West Germany, such as 
Fetscher and Laiidgrebe, are the most sedulous in plugging 
this line. The retort to all of them is contained m the fol- 
lowing lines of Lenin on this score: 

“The genius of Marx and Engels lies precisely in the fact 
that during a very long period, nearly half a ceiilury, they 
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ami Uic n;;\v. jurJaUit »r>e1cty. This is why ihc. pliilosopliy 
of dinlccllfai ii^I^hisloric-al matemli'in is the Ihoorolieal 
foiiniJaiioii revolutionary Marxisl-l^-mnisl world 

outlook, the proletnriafs inslnimenl for the radical re- 
fonstniclion of the world. 

Second, the scicnlinc miilcrinhsl conception of social 
pbeupmeiia has pul the prncKcal striiftgle of the working 
efnss-on n scientific footing Iximn noted specifltnlly Hint 
i( was (he consistent mntcrinhsni. Hie philosophicfll malerlnl- 
ism of Mars alone that showed “the proleinriat the way 
out of the spiritual slavery in wliidi nil opprcsscil classes 
have hitherto languistied" • It is inii«>ssib1c to sticeccd in n 
struggle for great goals with au iiicorrccl, iinscienliflc and 
idealist conception of history. In that case the working- 
-class parlies would construct unrealistic and fantastic proj- 
ects and plans out of touch wilh the facts and dcsoid of 
practical significance This is one of the reasons svhy all 
the projects and visions of the future society conjured up 
bj the pre ^^urxlan socialists were ulopum The struggle 
for realistic ideals must lie based on an ohjcctivc analysis 
of Uie social conditions of that struggle und n knowledge 
of the true nature <ir social relations and of their matcrlnh 
..economic foundation This is why a philosophy that 
presents n scientific undcrslniidmg of the laws that govern 
social development aiul proceeds from tlic postnintc that 
the material factors, above all the mode of production of 
material values, are decisive in social life, is of Ircmciulous 
significance for the working out of a correct strategy in 
the struggle, and for Ihc siiLstanlinlion of the necessary 
practical tasks tlic political parly of Ihc working class must 
pul forward in its revolutionary struggle. 

Third, dinleclica] and bisloricai materialism, a philos- 
ophy based on the dcsclopmciit of the scientific cognition 
of the world, is Itself profoundly scientific. Tins means 
that the working class and the Communist I’arlies were 
.furnished with n powerful tlicorclicnl mslrumcnl bejond 
'all comparison with bourgeois philosophy It is safe to say 
.that flfler the creation by Marxism of its (ruJy scientific 
.philosophy, the bourgeois philosophical schools and 
doefrincs were reduced to a condition resembling that of 
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alchemy after the emergence of Scientific. j^iemistry. The 
Marxist philosophy is wholly and com piW^' scfentifically 
valid, unlike modern bourgeois philosophy* The workers 
of the wdrld can therefore be proud of the philosophy they 
have been equipped with by Marx, Engels and Lemn, and* 
can, moreover, rest assured that this philosopliy, being a, 
truly scientific one, is a reliable beacon in their difQeulf-’ 
and complex struggle against the reactionary forces dl 
modern capitalism. 

Fourth, hy virtue of its creative and critical revolutionary 
character, Marxist-Leninisl philosophy has to he profound- 
ly and continuously studied in close association with social* 
practice and the revolutionary struggle of the working 
class and all working people on the basis of the contimi" 
ously developing scientific cognition of nature and society. ' 
Marxist philosophy cannot be learned through a mechanical 
memorisation of its formulas and definitions. It is neither 
a catechism nor a collection of dogmas and "absolute 
truths”; it is a living and creative doctrine that develops 
continuously to keep abreast of life. It is this revolutionary, 
and creative spirit of Marxist philosophy that makes it an 
effective instrument in the practical struggle, and one that , 
has to be ceaselessly tempered and whetted in the course ■ 
of the struggle to become still more potent and effective. 

This also means that nil the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties must continuously develop Marxist philosophy, 
enrich the content of its principles and revolutionary’ ideas, 
put forward new propositions and concretise its Jaws and ‘ 
categories as they apply its postulates to fit the new and ' 
specific conditions of their work and practical struggle. 

The ifarxist philosophy is inimical to dogmatism arid ' 
mental stagnation It has developed ceaselessly -dn the 
historical struggle of the working class and all progressive 
humanity for the new socialist and communist society. It 
is the philosophy of the future, because it is the great - 
philosophy of communism. • 

Let us now proceed to a systematic examination of th^ ’ 
principal problems of Marxist-Lcninist philosophy and pf •' 
their theoreticaJ and practical purport. 



,j Chapter Two 

' MATJ-EH AND TtlE FORMS OF ITS EXISTENCE. 

THE MATERIAL UNITY OF THE WORLD 

Tlie slarting-pomt of Marxist-Leninist philosophy is that 
the world, all the things and processes around us, arc but 
diverse forms and types of eternally changing matter, ils 
vartous properties and manifestations. This proposition 
was best formulated by I-cnin in his book, Materialism and 
Empirio-crilicism. 

.‘‘.'TJierc (s nothing in the world but matter in motion, and 
jncdler in motion cannot move otherwise than in space and 
• tfme” (emphasis added) * 

Tills concise definition of the substance of the world 
spifoibes the chief categories of materialist philosophy: 
^matter, motion, space and time. It is these concepts that 
•we shall examine In this chapter. 

§ 1. Matter 

Marx and Engels, the founders of Marxist philosophy, 
singled out the relation of consciousness to matter as the 
principal question of any pliilosophy, and gave it a 
dlalectico-materialisi answer. Their answer is tied up 
oiganically with the dennition of matter as a vital philo- 
sophical category. Proceeding from the ideas of Marx and 
Engels, Lenin produced a truly scientific definitton of 
matter. 

“Jlatter,” he' wrote, "« a philosophical category denoting 
the objective 'reality which is given to man by his sensa- 
tions, and Vhich is copied, photographed and reflected by 
; our sensations, while existing independently of them ”2 
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This classic definition emphasises the independence and 
primacy of maUer m relation to consciousness, and" gives 
a broad view of the principal category of Marxist philos-’ 
ophy. 

The concept of matter encompasses all phenomena and 
processes of the ohjecthe world existing outside human 
consciousness. It reflects the material world as a whole, 
which is in continuous motion. This definition of matter 
gives the fullest possible and the most consistent scientific 
materialist conception of all things and phenomena of the 
surrounding world, and embraces all natural and social 
processes occurring mdcpendenlly of our consciousness. 

Lenin’s definition of matter opposes all idealist philos-* 
ophy, and notably the news of the subjective idealists 
widespread in present-day bourgeois philosophy. 

The exponents of the numerous varieties of positivism 
are the most typical representatives of subjective idealis’m 
In the capitalist countries today They say the world has 
no objective existence independent of human sensafiohl' 
and emotions, that is. sensual or so-called “positive 
perience" What is more, they take the things themselves 
and the natural and social phenomena to be a totality* of 
the sensual or “logical experience" of man, the cognftlhg i 
subject. t 

As a rule, modem bourgeois philosophy also approaches 
the problem of the relation of man and society from the 
standpoint of subjective idealism. Existentialism, for in- 
stance, which is a subjectivist and irrafionalist trend in 
modern bourgeois philosophy, builds on the identity of ob- 
ject and subject embodied in existence. By existence it im- 
plies the existence of man, which is said to depend solely on 
his “free introspection” and on how' he understands and 
interprets his own existence and the being of the world al 
any given moment. Not reality, not the social environment, 
is said to fashion man; it is man himself, and he who 
creates the social situations, and he, too, who alters the 
surrounding circumstances arbitrarily and subjectively. The 
existentialists ignore the decisive role played in man's life 
by objectively real conditions and factors, and oppose the 
scientific proposition formulated by the Marxists and con-, 
finned by all of man's experience that the essence of man. 
is the totality of social relations and that social being 



determines social consciousness. Theorcticalljs tfiis scientific 
view of man flows from the primacy of the surrounding 
world, of objective reality, in regard to man and his con- 
sciousness ’ 

Lenin’s definition of matter also militates against objec- 
ts e idealism, \arious schools of which have lately been 
gaining ground. IIis definition expresses clearly the idea 
that matter is the only objective reality existing independ- 
ently of sensations In contrast to objective idealism, 
(Tfaleclical materialism defines matter os the only objective 
reality and denies the objective existence of the absolute 
idea, the spirit, or God, which, according to the idealists 
and theologians, constitute a special, spiritual “reality". 

’the contemporary Catholic philosophers, the nco-Thom- 
isls and adherents of objective idealism generally, maintain 
like the neo-Thomist Weller that Lenin’s definition of 
matter “arbitrarily limits the whole of reality to material 
reality". Wetter believes that there is, in addition to ma- 
terial reality, a special “divine rcalily" which creates, 
animates and spiritualises matter. These conjectures are 
typical of the modern “scienlinc" theologians Here is 
another example. Filippo Selvaggi, the Italian Thomist 
philosopher, who devotes himself specially to religious 
inlerpretations of modem physical theories and discoveries, 
says m his book. Science and Metliodolofju, that “objective 
realism regards the spirit as no less real than matter".* 
The existentialists, too, and notably the so-called Christian 
cxistcniiahsts, speak of different “realities", including the 
“realities” of consciousness, matter and of “transcendental" 
or “divine” other-world principles. Tins is, m substance, 
the same theological conception of reality as that of the 
neo-Thomisls. 

It stands (o reason that in our lime it is hard to deny 
the, real existence of objects and natural phenomena, 
deeply cognised by science and practice, or of such real 
social phenomena as capitalism, unemployment, crises, 
wars, revolutions, etc. Objective idealism does not deny 
their existence outside human consciousness, but declares 
the world and Us processes to be products of divine activity, 
of a world spirit, an idea. etc. According to the objective 
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idealists nature is a derivati\e/of a di\ine nucleus and 
there e\ists something more powerful Ilian nature. Rijligion 
calls Ihis something God. Tlie idealist philosophers substi- 
tute for God a more abstract notion, which (hej- name 
spiritual reality, absolute idea, uni>crsal reason, etc. But 
this does not alter in the least the substance of their views. 

The first part of Lenin’s definition stresses that matter 
exists independently, that it does not need transcendental 
ideal iorces in order to exist, and that consciousness is 
consequently a dcrivalne and does not — and cannot — exist 
on its own, xvithout mailer, of whose historical develop- 
ment il IS a product Idealism, and this applies both to 
subjecthe and objective idealism, asserts, on the other 
hand, rvilhont providing any proof, that mailer^ or nature, 
is secondarv’, that it is a derivative: il regards matter either 
as a product of human consciousness, or as the result of 
the development of (he absolute idea, as something pro- 
duced by some mightier power existing outside matter. In 
this respect, idealism concurs entirely with religion in Uie 
conception of the world's essence, which contradicts .the 
whole of human experience and the evidence of science. 

The natural sciences have shown that consciousness is 
connected not with any kind of matter, but only with its 
highly organised form, that is, the human brain. Man did 
not exist forever; he emerged at a definite stage in the 
development of matter Tliis applies not only to man, but 
to all organic matter, which is a product of the develop- 
ment of inorganic matter The history of the Earth reveals 
that for a long time the Earth lacked favourable conditions 
for the emergence of life, which appeared quite late in the 
history of our planet There is an infinite number of 
physical bodies in the Universe devoid of living beings; 
that is, there exists an infinite number of material. bodies 
devoid of even elementary signs of the psychical. This 
shows up the fallacy of contending, as do the idealists, 
that mind and matter arc “equally” real. 

It is also incorrect to sa}*, as do some philosophers, that 
the definition of matter as objective rcalitj- independenl^of 
consciousness is insufficient to repugn objective idealism, 
which, allegedly, admits the existence of an external world 
outside human consciousness, but regards it as having 
derived from consciousness in general (the absolute idea, ^ 
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God, etc.). Lferiirt pointed* out time and jjgain that the 
existence of matter outside, prior to syid independent of, 
consciousness means that matter is primary, "'that it is the 
starting-point of philosophy; this runs counter to all ideal- 
isRil “The esscfite of idealism,” he wrote, “is that the 
psychical is taken as the starting-point; from it external 
nature is deduced, and onlg then is the ordinary human 
consciousness deduced from nature. Hence, this primary 
psychical' always lunrs out to be a lifeless abstraction con- 
cealing a diluted theology. For instance, everybody knows 
what a human idea is; but an idea independent of man and 
prior to man, an idea in the abstract, an Absolute Idea, is a 
•theological invention of the idealist Hegel.”t There is no 
nqh-hiiman or supra human consciousness. The absolute 
itjea, the absolute spirit, God. is essentially human con- 
sciousness artificially separated from man, absolufised and 
deified. 

■ • Xlonsequently, these two standpoints do not just differ; 
the}’ reveal the completely antipodal nature of materialism 
and objective idealism 

Lenin's definition of matter emphasises that it is “given 
to man by his sensations”, that it is refiected by the human 
consciousness. The proposition that matter is “copied” or 
“photographed” by our sensations contests the agnostic 
theories, which deny the similarity of sensations with the 
objects they reflect. Furthermore, Lenin understands this 
“copying" and “photographing" as a complex, dialectical 
process, rather than a simple mechanical replica of material 
objects. 

Lenin’s definUion of matter is the scientific result of the 
cognition of nature, a dialectico materialist generalisation 
of the development of human society, that is, of all spheres 
of the material world. II expresses the essence of the 
Marxist-Leninist apprehension of the surrounding world 
and reveals its distinction not only from idealism, but also 
from the old materialism which limited the concept of 
•matter to natural processes only. 

Various critics of dialectical materialism endeavour to 
simplify and pervert its basic propositions and concepts, in 
. 'order to make it easier to knock them down. For one thing, 
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they identify ifie* philosophical categorj’ of matter with that 
of "substance”, 4 ‘philosophical dictionary published in the 
Federal Republic or Germany describes matter as a ‘‘lifeless 
substance” which has body and sveight. It says materialisni' 
solved problems related to natural science and is “absolutely 
impotent in face of all the cnicial, that is, human pr'ob- 
lems {consciousness, esislence. sense and purpose of life, 
values, etc.), which it rejects as imaginary".' , 

This is entirely untrue In fact, modem scientific male- 
rialism, that is, dialectical materialism, provides the only 
truly scientific answer to the problem of man and explains 
his multifarious activity The authors of the dictionary 
admit that "historical materialism believes in progress, in 
man’s capacity for improvement, and in human solidarity. 
Happiness for all is the sense and purpose of hislorfcal 
development Let us add that it goes much fiirtHerj'jfor 
it not only believes this, but provides scientific substantia- 
tion for the laws governing social progress and fot Ihc,* 
purpose of historical development. The authors also admit 
that materialism is a way of thought preferred by the masses, 
but add m order to debase materiaUsiti and the role 
of the working people in society that the masses “hope to 
realise their goals above all by their 'weight', tlieir vast 
numbers, and regard themselves as something more or less 
corporeal” .3 This statement simplifies and vulgarises philo- 
sophical materialism: from the socio-political standpoint, 
its authors betray their contempt of the working people, 
who, they say, arc devoid of spiritual qualities. 

To reduce matter to “substance of nature" is not only' 
narrow and hidebound thinking; invariably, it is connected 
with an idealist interpretation of social phenomena and 
an inability to see behind the ideological motives of man’s 
historical activity the roofs of these Ideas and relations, 
which spring ultimately from the development of material 
being, above all, material production. Tlie above-mentioned 
broad' definition of matter is therefore very important; it 
is universal, for it embraces all the spheres of material 
being, all material processes and phenomena, both nature;*- 
and society. ..'.i: 
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' The dialetlicQ-matcriaUsl conception of mailer formulalcil 
.by Lenin is Ihe key lo an understanding of the' essence of 
. the surrounding world. But this general conception of mal- 

* ter as the objective reality should not be confused with the 
various conceptions of the structure of matter, its proper- 
ties,* of the fcparale material bpdics and processes of 
nature'. Confusion of this kind by metaphysically minded 
natural scientists led them to erroneous inferences that 
“matter disappears”, “mailer turns into energy”, “matter 
annihilates”, etc. 

■•Scientific discoveries, especially tho$c of physics at the 
turn of the century, disproved the outdated conception 
that matter is a simple aggregate of homogeneous, indi- 
visible, only outwardly connected atoms possessing absolute 
and immutable properties of impcrviousncss, inertness, 
mass, etc. The subsequent discovery of the radioactivity of 
chemical elements, the complex structure of the atom, and 
_the infinitesimal electrically-charged particles making up 
'the neutral atom, led Lenin to the genero! dialectical con- 
clusion that no “ultimate”, immutable and indestructible 
particles of matter existed. He formulated the highly im- 
portant proposition that matter was inei/miisf/We, that the 

* atom and the electron were inexhaustible, that Is, that 
matter had infinite depth. Lenin’s proposition has been 

’ conclusively proved by modem physics, this testifying again 
lo the deeply scientific nature of the principles of dialec- 
tical materialism. 

First, modem physics has established that the structure 
of the atom and the atomic nucleus is complex and contra- 
dictory; it has gone deeper and deeper into the mysteries 
of intranuclear interactions which govern the origination 
and release of nuclear energy. These propositions hav'e been 
confirmed in practice, in the practical use of the energy of 
the atomic nucleus to man’s benefit. 

■ Second, modem physics has discovered an extraordinarily 
• rich and still largely unexplored world of elementary par- 
ticles of matter. The atom itself is, above all, a dynamic 
system of the diversity of these particles. Today, nearly 
200 particles are known lo physicists, and they differ from 
each other in mass, spectrum, sign and value of electrical 
charge, lifetime, spin, energy state, etc. In fact, they con- 
•* stituttf.a boundless ocean in w-hich science is discov ering new’ 



classes and fj'pes of particles of mailer. It may be noted* 
that all Iftese di5Co%erics ar« ifiade possible by sbperios 
experimental techniques. 

Third, Lenin's idea of the inexhaustibility of matter has' 
been borne out conclusiiely by the discoierv a few years 
ago that the elementarf/ particles themselves liave a ciunplex 
structure, which is an indication of various qualitative lebels 
in the structure of matter. This has already been experi- 
mentally established for nucleons or nuclear particles, that 
is, for protons and neutrons. It has been proied that the 
proton has a Lind of core with an “atmosphere" consisting 
of other elementary particles knonn as mesons, where 
continuous processes occur of the transformation aiid 
production of new particles, which, however, live a verj’ 
short time. Modern physics has established theoretically 
that other particles likewise have a complex structure. The 
electron, for instance, also has a kind of almosphere»in 
which various interactions occur of other elementary par-’ 
tides. 

In 1004, physicists adianced the interesting hypothesis 
that many of the particles consist of so-called quarks, 
which are truly elementary particles possessing entirely 
novel properties. This hypothesis rests on the idea of the * 
Inexhaustibility of matter All tins is an indication that th%, 
“elementary” particles are not elementary at all; they are 
complex and inexhaustible like all matter. 

There is still another important point of great philosophi- 
cal significance, which has to be specially noted in connec- 
tion with the modem scientific conception of the surround- 
ing world, that is, the physical essence of matter. 

Until the end of the past century, classical physics re- 
garded atoms not only as indivisible, as the ultimate 
“bricks of the universe”, but also as eternal and immutable 
particles of nature, of matter. This was a metaphysical 
notion. Tlie new physics, which dates from the turn of the 
century, rejected this standpoint and demonstrated the pro- 
foundly dialectical character of natural phenomena in this 
respect as well. 

Indeed, modem physics reveals to us the universal flux 
and mutability' of phenomena within nature’s very' founda- 
tion, its internal core. The discovery of natural radioactivity 
(1896) and of artificial radioactivity (1934) established the 
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mulability of clicrolcal clemcnts.'mnd ^\o\v;cd that any 
element may be transformed into gold* (the dream of the 
medieval alchemists) and into any other element of Mende- 
'leyev’s system The transformation of elements is condi- 
tioned by a change of the positive charge, that is, the 
number of protons, in the nucleus. By altering their num- 
ber, new chemical elements may be obtained, and this is 
being done in practice by modern science and technology. 

The universal mutability of chemical elements estab- 
lished by modern physics corroborates the dialectico-mate- 
riollst conception of the phenomena of the material world. 
■ However, modern science shows us still finer and still 
more profound changes and transformations of matter, 
.which occur in its inexhaustible internal essence, namely, 
the universal mutability not only of chemical elements, 
but- also of the elementary particles of matter. This is an 
extcemely important scientific discovery. 

'The processes of transformation involve all classes and 
types of elementary particles First, there is the Iransfor- 
Diation of light particles of matter, such as that Of the 
electron-positron pair into a pair of light quanta, or 
photons. Second, there arc diverse transformations of all 
types of mesons, which are, moreover, connected with the 
transformation of other types of particles. Third, there are 
reciprocal transformations of nucleon-protons and neutrons, 
accompanied by the isolation of light particles of matter 
(electrons and a neutron). Fourth, the recently discovered 
class of hyperons, or “superheavy” particles, reveals a 
similar regularity: the transformation of various hyperons 
into each other, and of hyperons into nucleons and mesons, 
etc. The same processes occur in the new class of particles, 
discovered in the 1960s, namely, the resonance particles, 
which are actually diverse slates of particles occurring 
in the course of their universal transformations. 

This is an extraordinary* and complex world discovered 
by modem science, a world man had not known before, one 
that reveals the multifarious dialectical processes occurring 
in the very foundation of matter, within its “inner bowers”, 
its intrinsic substance 

The development of modem physics, which is extremely 
fruitful in all the major directions, has fundamentally 
altered the physical conception of the world of the end of 
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the past cenlury. The iham change is that the mctaph}'si<^l 
notions of matter,' such as that of the immutability and 
indivisibility of atoms, have been swept out and replaced 
by a profoundly dialectical understanding of all the princip- 
al material processes in nature. Our conception of the 
physical world, and cognition of the essence and laws of 
nature, have been radically altered by the change in the 
principal concepts in physics, the emergence of new notions 
and categories, and the creation of new physical conceptions 
and theories. 

But does this radical change in our idea of matter signify . 
its “disappearance”? Does it signify that the objective reali- 
ty, which exists independently of human consciousne^, 
has “disappeared”? The answer is self-evident. Matter, ns 
the objective reality, as the surrounding world, continues 
its objective existence and ceaseless motion quite independ- 
ently of any changes in our concepts or theories aboqt’tbe. 
Surrounding world We may speak of the “immutability”, 
of matter only In the sense of the immutable fact of Ihe 
existence of the world, the immutability of the proposition 
of dialectical materialism that the externa? world exists in- 
dependently of consciousness and is reflected in it. “No 
otlier ‘immutability’, no other ‘essence’, no otlier 'absolute 
substance', in the sense in which these concepts were de- 
picted by the empty pro/essomJ pbiiosophy, exist for Marx 
and Engels,” Lenin vvrote. “The ‘essence’ of things, or ‘sub- 
stance’, is also relative; it expresses only the degree of pro- 
fundity of man’s knowledge of objects; and while yesterday 
the profundity of this knowledge did not go beyond the 
atom, and today does not go beyond Ihe electron and ether,, 
dialectical materialism insists on the temporary, relative, 
approximate character of all these milestones in the knowl- 
edge of nature gained by the progressing science of man.”i 
Matter itself is infinite, l^nin stressed, and "exists 
infinitely”. 

This raises an important issue in the philosophical 
struggle of materialism against idealism and 'religion. In 
the past, philosophical idealism profited by the difficulties 
of scientific development and inferred the “disappearance” 
of matter from the disappearance of the old concepts and 
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nolions of mailer. Todaj, both ulcaTisih''an(l rclifilon nom- 
inally recognise the e.\islcftce of the surrounding material 
world, but regard it as the jirOdUct of the human mind and 
as the product and manifestation of “divine” reason. The 
new* element is their lip-serv'icc to science and scientific 
conceptions, but, in efTcct, these are made to serve the 
.idealistic and religious conception of the world. 

Tlcrc are a few typical facts. The philosophy of modern 
positivism maintains that the surrounding world of matter 
is built up by man himself as the cognising subject. This 
is contended by Rudolf Carnap in his book, Der logischc 
Aufbaii der tV'ch (Logical Construction of the World). The 
whole material world, he claims, is broken down into 
logical elements and categories, which arc logically linked 
and constitute a system of concepts and terms making up 
the “logical construction of the world”. 

■’ 'Such reasoning contains a big logical mistake, namely, 
the substitution of the thesis of proof. The thesis of the 
logical construction of the scicnlinc picture of the world is 
rephictd by the thesis of the logical construction of the 
world itself. This is a mistake which substitutes an unscien- 
tific and idealistic conception of the world for its scientific 
and materialist conception. What the positivists actually 
say is that logic precedes material reality and that, more- 
over, it Is logical categories connected into a system that 
create the external material world 
These contentions go no farther than the old idealist 
thesis that “matter is a logical category” We should there- 
fore emphasise once more that the concept of matter as a 
philosophical category must never be confused with matter 
as the objective reality existing independently of any logical 
concepts or categories. This confusion is tailored by modern 
positivist philosophers to fit Iheir idealist world outlook, 
which conflicts with science and experience. 

Candidly religious philosophy gives a different explana- 
tion of the substance of the material world, but its main 
purport is the same. The Thomist philosopher Selvaggi 
recognises the order and harmony that exist throughout the 
Universe, “from the intra atomic particles to the extra- 
galactic nebulae”. But he describes this order as “the divine 
harmony which nature sings in its mute language and which 
the scientist strives to translate into the language of pliysi- 



cal laws’*.^ A^in^ \vc ftoil a modern theologian nominally 
accepting science, physical laus.'elc. But this does not alter 
the theological essence of the Ideas expounded by such 
philosophers, because for them a “divine reason” continues 
to be the determinatiie supreme power, while nature— the 
whole of the material world — is only its product and mani- 
festation. Thus, the scientific concept of matter is subordi-. 
nated to religious ideas. • ? 

Let us note as a highh characteristic feature of all itlod- 
ern bdurgeois philosophy that positivism also arrives at 
roughly the same religions notions as do the candidly’ religi- 
ous philosophical schools The prominent American positiv- 
ist, Philipp Frank, says tlial “traditional religion is one of 
the theories we may gi\o of the ultimate structure of the 
Universe” * In another book. Relativity — a Richer Truth, 
he declares (hat God rules (he world in accordance with 
physical and mathematical laws, which he promptly Ideotl- ' 
Hes as the divine laws of nature. As we see, the essence 'df 
the material world is again reduced (o a “dis-jne” substance, 
which contention is essentially identical to the Biblical claim 
that God “created” and “ruled” the world. 

We have before us (no antithetical conceptions of the 
essence of the surrounding world: the materialist, based 
on the latest scientific knowledge backed by practice, anil 
the religjous-ldeajist conception, winch is contrary to 
science and practice, and constitutes a system of ungrounded 
assertions and dogmas that may or may not be disguised by 
purely formal references to science. 

Dialectical materialism regards the external world as a 
world of eternal and infinite matter in a stale of ceaseless 
motion and flux. This view’ of the world, based on all the 
supreme achioements of physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
biology and other sciences, lays bare the fallacy’ of the 
idealist and metaphysical conceptions. i . 

§ 2. Motion: Mode of Existence of Matter' 

Advanced philosophical thought, specifically materialist 
philosophy, came near to a correct understanding of the 
connection between matter and motion. The English and 

I Selvaggi, Scien:a e iittodologut, Roma, 1963, p. 21. - 
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Frencli malcriaHits .first Hiiggcsied thfll-niotion was con- 
nected -with matter and. descFibed 'motion as an intrinsic 
properly of matter^, But tlie old-time •materialists lacked a 
conclusive dialectical conception of motion, whose qualita- 
tive variety they reduced as a rule to merely mechanical 
processes. As for Hegel, who recognised universal motion 
in the- world, he finishes up by taking the absolute, ideal 
element, rather than matter itself, as the moving substance. 

•^larx and Engels exposed the idealist attempts to divorce 
. motion from matter and to regard matter us a passive 
substance, an inert mass, set in motion by an external 
active force. 

The founders of dialectical materialism showed, on the 
strength of contemporary scicntillc achievements, that mat- 
ter ’was active and that the source of its activity, of its 
.motion, lay within itself. They demonstrated that matter 
and motion were indissoluble and proved that no type of 
matter could exist without being m motion. Motion is the 
‘mode of existence of matter. Matter is the basis of all the 
multifarious phenomena of nature and society, precisely 
bacBuse It is organically connected with motion. “The differ- 
ent forms and varieties of matter itself,” wrote Engels, 
"can likewise only be apprehended through motion, only in 
this arc the properties of bodies exhibited, of a body that 
does not move there is nothing to be said The world 
could not exist without motion 

The mechanical materialists reduced motion to the 
simple mechanical movement of bodies in space and lime, 
which led to the concept of matter as a mechanical aggre- 
gate of equivalent atoms, of homogeneous and indivisible 
particles of substance, etc. The great diversity of forms and 
types of the motion of matter was reduced to the mechan- 
ical movement of physical bodies. 

In contrast to the meclianical materialists, Marx and 
Engels showed that the motion of matter had a diversity of 
forms. Motion is not simply movement from place to place; 
: it is also molecular-thermal motion and light, electrical and 
magnetic tension, chemical analysis and synthesis, biological 
‘ life and, finally, social life, the most complex and multiform 
type of motion. Thus, from the standpoint of dialectical 
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malerialism, Ihe'canccjil of’moUbrt-.t'inWaccs all changes 
occurring in nature ifnd society. .‘‘Motion, as applied to 
mailer,” Engels wrote, “is change in general."^ 

Motion encompasses all change occurring in the objecli^c 
world. Its dialcctico-materiaUst concept is universal and is 
therefore of great importance as a principle. 

The concept of change is wider IhAn that of development. 
Change includes not only progressive development, but also 
regressive motion and simple displacement in space, whiili 
may proceed without either jirogress or regress 
. In inorganic nature, m the whole of the Uniierse, there 
is, alongside the toruurd inoi'cment and the process pf. 
complication, also regressne motion, the dissolution offlic 
complex into the simple, that is, the endless rotation of 
matter. In some spheres of the Ltnivcrsc, matter and energy 
are dispersed, in others they are reconccnlratcd, always pass--.; 
ing from one form of existence to another m on endless and 
eternal rotation of matter. 

Motion is the mode of the existence of matter, hut tins • 
does not mean that changing matter has no moments of rest 
or equilibrium. In their practical activity, men encounter 
moments of rest sirtually at every step But rest or equilib- 
rium arc rclathe. They are not inherent m matter as a 
whole, but only in separate objects and processes. Thus,, 
a physical body may be in a state of mechanical equilibrium 
or rest on Eartli and at the same time take part in the 
motion of the Earth itself and the whole solar system. Rest 
is also relative in the sense that the given physical body 
is at rest in terms of one -or another form of motion, but 
not in terms of all the forms of motion inherent in it 
While the body is at rest, the atoms, electrons, nuclei, etc., 
that form it are in ceaseless motion. The elements of rest 
are also manifested m the stability of certain processes ami 
the relative constancy of the forms of motion of matter. 

Matter appears as an inexhaustible and infinite number 
of concrete types, each of which has its own qualitative 
peculiarities and typical properties. In general, motion is 
the mode of the existence of matter, whereas in particular, 
each specific type of mailer has a specific form of motion,' 
which is its particular mode of existence. The forms of 
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motion in ltiv''T.*orl<i^jf>^nnttQ !n nimjbcr. However, lhf5 
multifcrmiity oE-flje irfyiion of inatler ^owii to science mny 
be clnSsiflcii under a number of principal or ba^ic heads. 
Engels was the flrsi to proilucc a scientific classification of 
file forms of motion of matter. 

Uo Showed the Indissoluble connccllon bclwocn specific 
types of matter and their corresponding forms of motion. 
IIo stressed tliat the celestial bodies and the other physical 
bOda*s inmolion on their surface are s-chiclcs of the mechan- 
ical form of the motion of matter, the molecules of the 
physical form, and the atoms of the chemical form of mo- 
tion. “It is only chemical actum, and not gravitation or olhcr^ 
mochanica! or physical forms of motion,” Engels observed, 
“that is explained by atoms.”* 

Life is a higher form of the motion of matter The mate- 
rial substratum of life is a system of sjlecific substances' — 
proteins, nucleic acids, phosphorus compounds, etc. The 
continuous self-renewal of the chemical components of 
living bodies, a ceaseless metabolism, which is essential to 
sustain life, is a substantial specific fcalurc'. 

Social life is an esen higher and more complex form of 
the motion of mailer. It is based on the material produc- 
tion carried on by men, which determines all the other 
aspects of social life ft Is a form that embraces nil tlic 
material processes in the life of human siKicly subject to 
insestigation within the framework of historical inatenalism 
and the special social sciences. 

The successes of natural science in the 20th conlurj’ liave 
extended our notions of llic forms of motion of matter, 
which compels us to fill out and finalise Engels’s classifica- 
tion Lenin said on this score that such alterations in 
Engels’s natural-philosophical propositions far from being 
“revisionist” in the accepted meaning of the term, are, on 
the contrary, an essential requirement of Marxism.^ This is 
a fundamental and highly important proposition, which 
speaks again of the profoundly creative nature of Marxist- 
Lcninisl'philosophy 

At the turn of the century, discoserics were made of 
new types of matter — the elementary particles constituting 
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the atom, namely’ jJeclron^t.w^tcSt^/pm’thcr'shcll of the 
atom, and prolons''’’ind noi(lmus, ,^'hich?^e the-^nucleus 
of tlic atom, lliesc 'elementary p^TlIclos hn\c Orrfr own 
forms of moliuii. The ^nature of nuclear transformation? is 
qualilati\ely ditrcrenl from the material processes CJfrlicr 
known in physics. Tlie old molecular concept of physical 
motion became outdated. In our day, the forms of motion 
of inorganic matter include spatial traxel of various bodies; 
movement of elementary p.irlicles and fields: electrotnag- 
nctic^igraMtational, and nuclear nilcractions; transforma- 
tions of elementary particles, mosement and transformation 
of atoms and molecules, meinding the chemical form of the 
’motion of matter, changes in the structure of macroscopic 
bodie:^: beat processes, changes in the aggregate stales’of 
subslaiicie, and sound oscillations; changes in cosmic systfms 
of varions orders? ^ilancls, stars, galaxies, processes within 
the nuclei of galactic systems with their colossal density-of 
substance; the birth of new celestial bodies, and many 
others. ,<• 

Similarly, modern science has worked great changes In 
the concept of all other forms of the motion of matter, 
specifically, the biological form, where extremely great im- 
portance attaclics to the achicsements in other sciences, 
notably physics and chemistry 

There is a connection between the forms of the motion 
of matter, and transitions from one form to another. Each 
higher form of motion, say, the biological, which is the life 
of animals, plants and microorganisms, is associated with 
mechanical mciicment and is inconceivable without molec- 
ular, chemical, electrical and other changes. The same rule 
applies to other forms of motion, which are closely con- 
nected with each other. 

It is Mlally important for modem natural science to settle 
the question of the connection between the highertand 
lower forms of (he motion of matter correctly'. Dialectical 
materialism is fighting against two extreme view’s: the one 
that identifies the higher forms with the lower, and the one' 
that dn orccs and opposes the higher forms to (he 
low er. 

The first of these extremes is evidenced in the mechani- 
cal attempts to explain the essence of the higher and more 
complex forms of motion of matter by means of the laws • 



goTcrDiiig the 'rowerVofm«‘'ntit incji{ah!y obliterates the 
qualifalHe (IjsftftctionsJjptwcon them,- . 

frhc.niechmiicnl tendency has been lalclj manifest, among 
other things, in attempts lo reduce social phenomena to 
biological processes, biological processes to quantum- 
mechanical ones and to physico-chemical processes in gen- 
eral, etc. The Cnglish biologist Cliarles Darlington, for 
example, maintains in his attacks on dialectical materialism 
that social phenomena may be explained by the genetic 
theory of heredity For no xalid reason, he extends the 
biQlogical genetic theory and contends that the structure 
arid the whole course of the history of society arc deter- 
mhiedhy genes contained m chromosomes ^ In so doing, he 
ascribes an especially important role to the genotypes of 
heroes, prophets and inventors From this standpoint, social 
de\ elopmcnl hinges on ‘‘genetic recombination" ^ The biolog- 
ical theory of genes is of great scientific importance, but 
it applies lo the hto of biological organisms, and not to the 
history of society, where quite different laws prevail. The 
decisis c role in society is played by material production 
factors, the development of the productive forces, of rela- 
tions of production, and the activity and struggle of the 
mass of people. This is why a mechanical application of 
various biological theories lo society is absolutely 
unjustified 

There is a distinct class bias m propagating such views. 
If the social structure were indeed moulded by genes, the 
structure of capitalism and the division of capitalist so- 
ciety into a proletariat, a peasantry, and a bourgeoisie would 
be eternal, or, in any case, as lasting as the genes them- 
selves, Identifying the social with the biological obscures 
the nature of such social phenomena as war, slavery, exploi 
tation, etc Once the specificity of social processes is ignored, 
one might assume that these phenomena arc eternal and 
that they cannot be eliminated. This false conception 
prompts its exponents lo justify reactionary socio-political 
views, which express the desire of tlic exploiting classes to 
perpetuate their dominance 

* A gene is the tnnnilfsimxl discrete material particle of a cliro- 
mosome, which is a structural element of the cell nucleus of animals 
and plants 
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In contrast, the mUleriallsl br’hisloi^* lays bare the 
objective economic laws of social lle\e4oj»rajMl.»U proves 
that the distress of the working, people In bourgcbis-coi^- 
tries is not at all due to biological causes, but to the s&ciah- 
fadings of the capitalist system. It leads up to the conclu- 
sion that the only way to rid mankind of all the troubles 
inherent in capitalism is to transform society by rcvolulion- 
arv’ means, to eliminate capitalism and to build socialism. 

TJie dialeclico-matcnahst propositions concerning the 
qualitative dlfTcrcnce and connection between the form? of 
the motion of matter help scientists to overcome 'the 
mechanistic theory, which reduces animate nature to inani- 
mate, and to refute the metaphysical attempts of severipg 
the animate from the inanimate, of nbsolutising the speei- 
Ilcity of the animate, which becomes a kind of independent 
“element”, a sort of •‘substance of life” unconnected w'lth 
any of the material roots of the organism. 

the latter clashes with modem science and its main 
achievements. Let us note the following important fact. 
Molecular biology is a science winch has evolved in the 
past ten or twenty ^lears. It deals mainly with the molec- 
ules of proteins and nucleic acids, and with the more complei 
systems known as viruses. These biological formations are 
on (he borderline between the animate and the inanimate. 
The principal aspects of vital activity ore reproduced and 
studied tlirough (he interaction of tmy structural elements 
on the molecular level. Molecular biology studies the con-* 
neclions between vital activity and the molecular structures, 
and the interactions of molecules. The verj- object of re- 
search requires that the study of the basic biological prob- 
lems proceed through close interaction between biologj-, 
physics and chemislrj’. These branches of knowledge are 
closely intertwined, which results in the emergence of new 
fields of science and creates new possibilities of studying 
Jiving nature 

The dialectico-matcrialist conception of the phenomena 
of the material world thus promotes fruitful cognition of 
Us laws, of its qualitatively different processes and forms of 
the motion of matter. 

The forms of motion are interconnected and inseparable 
One form of motion passes into another — the mechanical 
into the thermal, into Uie electrical, or vice versa. Any form 
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.|^hc nlolUiti of mSUor njay*’in definite conditions turn 
any .olllfr',' These ph3'sictil forms of motion are 
irAVhji'mrd' into each other In specific qiianlilatnc 
refaTjons. This makes it possible to introduce the concept 
of energy as a gent ral measure of the motion of matter. In 
other Mords. it pros'dlcf a single measure for the sarious 
physical forms of niotmn Enei^i' cspresscs tlic unify of the 
quanlitatise aspect of motion (indestructihiiily) and the 
clualitative aspect (convertibility of forms). Energy is a 
definite physical measure of the motion of matter, a measure 
of the comertibdilj' of the forms of the motion of matter 
into each oilier 

The connection between llie forms of motion and their 
roincrtibiiily has been formulated in the law of llie con- 
sers alien and transformation of energy. The discoicry of 
this law confirmed the proi>osilion of dialeclical materialism 
that motion can be neither created nor dcstroj-od and is 
capable of ciutfess transformations. With this discoveryt 
said Engels, “the last vestige of an cslramiindanc creator 
IS nblilcratcd''d lienee, its atheistical importance It shows 
Dial Uic mutations occurring in nature are not duo to 
some ollier-svorld "divine" power, but to mnllcr itself; it 
shows that nature is itself the cause of all the changes 
occurring in tlic world 

The progress made tii physics after the discovery of llie 
law of the conservation of energy was exploited by the 
idealists to dissociate motion from matter, to reduce matter 
to energy and to proclaim energy the basis of the world. 

The most tj'pical exposition of the idealist new that 
niallor turns into motion or energy, was contained m the 
cnergism postulated by Wilhelm Ostwnld, the prominent 
German chemist. Early in the 20lh century, he opposed 
the malcn.'ilist scicntihc projHisilion (hat energy must base 
a material vehicle, namely, that each form of motion has 
its own typo of matter, and denied the reality of matter 
and of its concrete forms. Ihe atoms and molecules At one 
lime he described atoms as ‘Tigmcnts of the imagination" 

Oslwald tried to remove the contradiction helwcen mate- 
rialism and idealism by identifying the concepts of matter 
and spirit with that of cnci^. lie said that energy, which 

* Engels, An» Dufifinst, Moscow, 1959, p 20 
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In his book Materialism Empino-Criticisni' ^rfin 
proved that onergism was an cxtrjcme ejcposilion of “physi- 
cal’* Idealism and was therefore ab^lufcly untenable. He 
slw\cd that the idealist efforts to dissociate motion from 
matter were evpressne of the desire to relegate motion to 
the immaterial sphere, to dissociate thought from matter 
and to substantiate the idealist proposition that everj'tliing 
is thought Acceptance of the fact that the world is motion 
does not immunise one from idealism. The idealist also 
accepts motion lie will not think of denying that the n orld 
is motion, nrotc Lcnm, hut regards motion as the motion 
of his thoughts, concepts and sensations. The idealist wiH 
consider as absurd and mil reject the question of what is 
mosing. 

The mam difference between the materialist and Ih'e 
idealist conceptions ot motion, Lcnm stressed. lies not m the 
Tccogmlion or denial of motion: it Ucs in the rccopnStlon 
that matter exists outside and Indcpendcntlj of the mind and 
is renecled in it, (hat motion is impossible without matter. 

Many "physical’’ idealists in the capitalist countries persist 
in spreading tlie ideas of "cncrgism’'. and gi\c an idealist 
twist to the l.itcst discoveries of physics. 

The idealist contentions about the “disappearance of 
matter” and the existence of "pure" motion without an.v 
material vehicle are based on a distorted interpretation of 
such physical discoveries as (hat of the mass-energy law, 
the “defect of mass” phenomenon, and tlie transformation 
of the “electron positron” pair into photons, and vice versa. 

The mass-energy equation discovered by Einstein is a 
fundamental law of modem physics, and is a projection of 
the two principal laws of nature; IJiat of the conservation 
of mass, and of the conservation and transformation of 
energy. It is a physical expression of the diaicctico-material’ 
ist proposition that mailer and motion are indissoluble. 

The modern exponents of cncrgism distort the essence 
of the mass-energy law and declare that mass (and even 
substance or matter) turns Into energy; they contend that 
modern physics has removed the difference between mailer 
and cnergy\ Matter, they claim, is nothing but energy’ con- 



•and liitfe, and their independence fwm tire mi.hd-and human 
conceptions, and from the m^cs of -tm^&ygat^ihg and 
measuring .space and time. Being forms of the existence of 
moving matter, space and time are as objeClisely rpal.aS 
matter itself. 

For ages, materialism and idealism were locked in strug- 
gle oser this question. Kant opposed the materialist slew 
of space and time He and his followers regarded space .and 
lime as subjectiic a prtort forms of human contemplation. 
.The empirio criticists, too, were subjectivist on this sc^rc 
and regarded lime and space as “systems of senes of sen- 
sations'* and “convenient concepts’ which man imposesjon 
nature, etc. • ' 

Lenin argued against Ihe cmpirio criticists, who were 
followers of the English subjective idealists Berkeley and 
Ilume, that if their contentions of time and space being 
subjective were true the logic of Ihe Machisls would imply 
that il IS not man witfi his sensations who existed in spi^cc 
and lime, hut spa<e and lime lhal existed in man. Cleafljv 
this logic had iiothuig in common with the scienhfie con- 
cept of space and time. !n contrast lo tins subjectivist xievv, 
said Lenin. in<itcnaJism recognises Ihe rxistencr of objective 
reality, that is, matter m motion, indcpcndcnlly of our 
mind, and therefore “must . inevitably recognise the 
objective reality of time and space”.’ 

In the 20lh cenlurj, the controversj over the essence of 
time and space centred on the theory of relativity formu- 
lated bv Emstein m 1905 (special ttieory) and 1916 (general 
theory )’ This is natural, for the Ihcorj' of relativity is (he 
modem phjsical doctrine of time and space, the laws gov- 
erning material motion at velocities opproacliing that of 
light. II has also broadened our conceptions about the field 
of gravjlj and jieldcd a new gravitational equation, more 
profound and accurate than lhal of Isaac Newton. The 
thcorv of relativity formulated in a new way important 
problems of modern phjsics, particularly that of time and 
spate, which has a Very strong bearing on philosophy. 

Initially, almost all (he (ren^ in idealist philosophy look' 
a negative view of ttie theory of relativity. Tliis was due 
chiefiv (o Emsirm’s rejecting Ihe concepts of. “.absolute 
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space” an<I’”alTsolutc time” of t^wlOHian ^lccllnn^cs,•^\lncll' 
the Kanlians declared to be ctemsti o priori forms of con- 
sciousness. As the theory of rclatisilj gamed ground in 
physics and its prestige expanded, Hie idealist philosophers 
had a change of heart and endeavoured to interpret it in 
Ihti i.eleahst t^rit, aiming Uieir efforts against materialism. 
Thes" argued, Among other things, that the theory of relativ- 
ity proved that a subjective time in space existed for cverj’ 
'individual. Eddington, the English phs'sicist and idealist, 
wrote that time was related to the observer, and that length- 
and duration were not things of the outer world. Tliis meant _ 
to say that the properties of space and time Xvere generally 
subjective 

The theory of relativity has nothing m common with the 
subjectivist notions of space and time. It destrojed New- 
ton's conception ol “absolute space” and “absolute lime”. 
Newton, who assumed time and space to be absolute, there- 
by dissociated them from matter and motion, turning them 
Jn!e Independent, absolute entities The theory of relativity, 
on the other hand. demonslTalcd the close relatioiv of space 
and time to the motion of material bodies Length and 
duration arc neither absolute nor independent from moving 
bodies, and are wholly governed by the laws of the motion 
of the latter This relation vs expressed in appropriate 
mathematical terms All that the observer docs is to register 
the measurements of spatial intervals and periods of time, 
which are always objective and independent of the observ- 
er. 

The achievements of physics and their successful appli- 
cation in practice confirm the objectioe nature of space and 
tune. All the achievements of science and technology are 
based on the investigation of objective processes taking 
place m space and time, anil only such investigation has 
proved to be correct and applicable in practice. 

It stands to reason that our concepts and notions of the 
properties of space and lime develop and change, which fact 
the positivist philosophers anJ idealist physicists take as 
evidence that these categories arc subjective. Thereby they 
confuse the mutability of the scientific concepts of time and 
space vvith the immutable fad that man and nature exist 
only in space and lime, which ate always independent of 
an_y of our concepts and notions about them. 
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The prcrposition that spd£c*and Hftic sVre’ohJ^cUve is cen- 
tral for our philosophical appreciation of them. * • 

The fact that space ami lime are forms of Hie existence 
of moving matter leads to the important dialcctico-materi- 
alisl postulate that space and lime, on (he one hand, and 
motfer onri motion, on (he other, are indissolubtjfconneeled. 
Conlrarj- to the arguments of the idealists and theologians, 
materialist philosophy proceeds from the real fact that 
moving matter moves always only in real space and time. 
“Being out of tune,” sa\s Engels, “is just as gross an 
absurdity as being out of space 

The idealist contention that inilialli the world was at 
rest and therefore out of lime. inesitabU leads to the infer- 
ence of an “initial impulse" that look it out of this slate 
of absolute rest Yet “initial impulse” is just nnollicr name 
for the conception of Ciod 

Just as there can he no mailer wilhoiil space and time, 
so there can lie no space separate from moving matter, ’afteji 
no time separate from material processes "The two forms 
of ercislence of matter are nalurall} iiolhing without matter, 
empty concepts, abstractions winch csist only in one 
mln(ls.”2 

There is no time without the real objects and processes 
of the real world any more than empty space unconnected 
with matter. This is home out conciusnely by modem 
science. The development of physics and the emergence of 
the theory of relativity, and especially of the quantum 
theory of (lelds, has led to the conclusion tliat the so-called 
vacuum is not an empty space in the old sense of the 
word. The electrons, protons, positrons, pholons and other 
particles of matter may be removed from space, hut even 
then there remains a ••something” that has definite physical 
properties This ••sonielliing”. or vacuum, rxcrcises an in- 
fluence on the particles of mailer and is subject to their 
infiucncc. Vacuum is a ifennile slate of physical material 
fields, which always possess definite and real properties 
Contrarv to the assertions of theologians and idealists, tJiis 
means that there is no eroply space unconnected with ma* 
Icrial processes. 


• Enyeli, <lnfi-Di3iirin'7. Stojcow, 1959, p. 7C. 

* Eoe<b. Diaffetics of Salure, Moscow, 1901, p. 239. ‘ 


lin-f ^hn«ir. l>rri/’<JUH(I con/KrJjon 
I)rt\vr('n spuc** am! Iiirtp apt! Ill* nioUon <i( i«ntl«T. Tin* con- 
'rh}s}om oflhp 'Jlit'ory of rpl.ilhlly an* very hnjmrtanl in 
Hus respect 'Ilns iJit'orj has flitmii Hint the Hiiniliot» of 
p/oeesscs. Hial Is, time. ilejw-mJs on llic \r1ocity of mnlerial 
hotlifs, the spatial iUmenstous of a JxHly. Hkc the iliiraiinii 
nf.tlic processes «)ceomnK m H.clmn^lc villi its seloeily. It 
lirts iieeu rxperlmrnl.illy cf»nflnn«l that the Jifelinie of Die 
elemeulnr>’ particle, the meson. Hejicnils on its setocity; il 
has lieen jirosrtl Hint l!»e life ot rupolly moving mesons Is 
tons nnil ecen luinitnHs i>I times loiiKcf llum Hint of mesons 
In, slow motion or nl rest 

The (hei>r\ of rehuivils reveals the Heeii coniicclioii 

lietvecn tlie propertiis of space nml lime mnt m.iller itself, 
nlxAe nit Hie i^nivitiitional ttild Hinstem jioinleii out in his 
hook.* 77ie t/roninf/ o/ /lehihoih;. Hi.it Hie crasilntional 
Uriel inlluences ntul even cleleniimrs Hie nielrieal hisv* of 
Hie* spare time conlnumm'' This sleicrmtnatisi* effect of 
the tJMNilnlional field on the properties ot spare and time 
IS esprrsseij in Hie iJirors of rekitivih* in vlrteJIi muHie- 
inatienl term* 

’i‘hc diiile<*tic.il tmit> of mnltcr. mollon. space anil time 
is determined In the unity of the iiniterial svorid ihis 
(linU'clico mnleruilist prs>)>ositiiin. ns wc see, 1ms been eon* 
cliishely eoriflrniod hi the dcsejopniem of inodfni (dissles, 
notnhl) the Hu’oiy of rsdalivity. 

rmnil}, Hie propospicm lhal mnf/rr ii rtrrniil find in/im'le 
ill lime oiuf space is another hiRlil) iiniiurl.int postulate of 
dialectical malonnhsm 

I'lafcrialism ha* always arRurd n^ninst idealism and 
rcliRion over the prohtem of Hie inllnitiule of the world 
idenhsm and rcliRioii rapilalHc on the ihfriculties of 
coRniticm created hy Hie Intricacies of the dmleclicnl pnlli 
to the truth. The infinite Uiihersc cannot he cognised at 
one stroke, not even hs" means of a far ndsanced scieidinc 
theory. Us coRiiUion is a process, and al every Riven 
moment we know n dellnilc Onltc jmrl of the mtlnite 
Uimcrsc/ gradually paining knowledge of Hml inllmlmlc 

• A. Liavlcm, The ileamm of RelaUtnlv. Lonaon. 19'0. p VJ The 
"«p#ce-lime conllnuuni" Implies the whole |>h>!lcal world cvtjimg In 

(pace and time. 
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Jlirtnigh the entire conlmuous-protoss of development 
of science and practice Idealism and teligion lake advantage 
of these diftlcuilies and capifafise on- the fact that out 
kno^yledge at any given moment is finite and directly 
limited to the study of finite processes and phenomena. 

This is not exclusi\ely a gnosiological question, that is, 
a question of the ways and prospects of cognition It has 
a strong bearing on the world outlook and is still an object 
of controversy between materialism and idealism, science 
and 'religion The materialist world outlook, which rests 
on .the evidence of science and practice, considers -the 
world as infinite in space and time By contrast, ideal.ism 
and religion maintain that the w'orld was created by God 
at some given moment in time, and that it will incxitahly' 
perish. 

Needless to say, present day idealist philosophers and 
theologians do not simply repeat the Biblical stones about 
the creation and destruction of the world. They adinnce 
sarious conceptions outwardly lied in wilh scientific factsi^^, 
but actvrally propagating the same religious ideas about 
the end of the world 

Thus, since the 1020s. some scientists in the capitalist 
countries hare been spreading theories about the "expand- 
ing” or “scattering” of the llnncrsc. These ere based on • 
the scientific discovery of (he "rod shift”. In (he second 
half of the lOlh ccnlury. spectrum analysis began to be 
used extensively in astronomy. It helps (o determine (he 
chemical composition of (lie stars by their spectrum, for 
every chemical clement gives a colourless flame its own 
specific colour. Spectrum analyses have thus enabled 
astronomers to discover many elements in (he stars, and 
oven to discover o number of chemical elements unknown 
on Earth. 

The spectrum ranges from red to violet. It was discovered 
(hat (he spectra of very distant cosmic bodies, galaxies 
above all, were displaccid tovvards Ihe red end. Scientists 
called it the “red shift” and established fliat if occurs only 
when the galaxies in question recede relative to the 
observer, and that it increases in proportion to tlie distance. 
This is evidence that the galaxies arc receding at an ac- 
celerating rale. 77ie recession of galaxies is now an 
cslobllshed fact and spe.aks of a definite uniformity in the 
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mo^emenl of celestial todio* in the known part pf the 
infinite Unnerse. Rut it does not warrant any conclusions 
about the whole Universe, where galaxies may be in 
various other forms of motion; approximation, progression, 
combined movement, etc. Tlic fact of expansion now known 
to science applies only to a definite part of the Uniiersc. 

llowcser, tliis highly Interesting fact was used to draw’ 
some extremely idealist and tlieofogical conclusions. The 
Belgian abbot Georges Lemaitrc produced the following 
hypothesis- the accelerating recession of the galaxies 
would soon lead to the disappearance of matter in cosmic 
■space and thus bring about the end of the world. Tliose 
who recognise the end of the world must inoitably rec- 
ognise Us beginning Lcmailrc insisted that before their 
reeessjoii started, .sll the galaxies had been conccnlrafetJ 
within a small compass, with the radius of the Uniserse 
close to jcro This was when Ood created the Universe, 
*snid Lcmailre. Idealist physicists liastencd to his assistance. 
The Iheologiau was backed by the astronomers and phys- 
icists Miinc and Eddington Milne declared that the 
"creation" of tlio world took place roiighl> 2,000 million 
>cars ago 

A similar statement was made in 1051 by Pope Pius XII. 
In an “astronomical" speech at the Vatican Academy 
of Science he declared that the world was not created 
6,000 years ago, as the Bible sajs, but 0,000 million 
years ago. 

How then did the world arise'* Lemaitrc made the as- 
sumption that it originated from a gigantic atom, the 
“father-atom”. One day this atom exploded, bringing into 
existence all the celestial bodies, including the various 
galactic systems Since then they' have been in recession. 
However, this idea of a “father-atom” and the “beginning 
of the world” is quite untenable from the scientific stand 
point, because it is quite arbitrary and is not based on the 
facts. The speculations of the Belgian abbot are solely 
designed to substantiate the religious ideas of the “begin- 
ning” and "end” of the world 

The American physicist George Gamovv reasons along 
similar lines. He believes that m the “beginning” of the 
world there was a gigantic clot of neutrons which were 



frcmendougly condensed. Suddenly, Uiere was a great 
e.\pIosion, followed b\ Ihc forronlion of the Mirjous ceJeslial 
bodies. 

Phjsics has established that in certain conditions 
neutrons can turn into protons, with other elementary 
particles — neutrinos and electrons — being released in the 
process. There is also the reverse process when protons turn 
into neutrons, accompanied bs Ihc release of neutrinos and 
positisc electrons, that is, itosilrons. It follows (bat a 
gigantic explosion of a clot of neutrons sets the scene for 
the formation of an .atomic nucleus, which consists of 
protons and neutrons Electronic shells form round Ihc. 
nuclei, gning rise to sanous atoms, then molecules, 4heii ‘ 
larger bodies and finally, all (he celestial and cosmic 
bodies, including the galaxies. After the stellar systems 
appear, the Unnerse begins to expand 

This looks like a rather logical picture, which tallies 
with some of the l.itesi scientific discoveries. Howes'or, it 
is Old and out crnmeoiis Once again. Ihc autlior mainr 
tains without any proof (hat (he world h.is had a "liogln 
tiing". He does not substantiate liis opinion with any facts 
What is more, he msokes some unknown. Iranfrcndenlal 
force which leads to ihc explosion, that is, sets matter in 
niolion The milial e.xplosion and Die subsetiuenl dexeJop- 
ment of the world take place in his account without anj 
real physical causes. Moreover, all these contentions arc 
at variance with (ho absolute law of nature: the conserva- 
tion and transformation of matter and motion. That law, 
confirmed in practice o>er and o\cr again, rules out any , 
beginning ol the world, any origination of matter from 
notiling, and any intcrA-rence of transcendental forces in 
the nalur.il course of esenis. «. 

ConscqUi'nDy. Die .sjuTulallon modem idealists and 
theologians try to base on scientific e\ idence is quite ground- 
less. Their only object is |o create a semblance of scienllfic 
method and siibslanD.xDoii lor their reactionary theological 
contentions about the “begmiimg" and "end” of the xvorld. 
Defving all these theories, modem srience, specinrally 
physics and astnmomy. prose that there Is an intrinsic 
connection hotween matter, motion, space and time. This 
means that the iiinnitude of matter is at once the infinitude 
of Die forms of its existence — of jip.7re and lime. 
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composHion of bodies by ihe nature of the Hfjhl Ihey emit 
when they are in a liol gaseous stale, proved that all the 
celestial bodies that man has been able to investigate 
consist of the same basic chemical elements os the Earth. 
As a matter of fact, helium (the “solar” clement) was 
really first discos ered on the Sun, and was soon also found 
on the Earth. The chemical analysis of meteorites revealed 
tliat their chemical composition was .similar to that of 
terrestrial bodies. Ihit il is the discovcrj of the deep-going 
ties between nucro/i/ieno/nena and the macrocosm that 
has furnished the most convincing evidence of the material 
unity of 4hc world What is more, astrophysics and astro- 
chemistry have established that the nature of cosmic 
bodies, such as the stars, is entirely determined by the 
intranuclear processes ocfiimng in them. The thermo- 
nuclear reaction that transforms hydrogen into helium 
determines the release of vast cnci^ by the stars and their 
powerful elfecl on the surrounding cosmic medium. The 
unity of microphcnomcna and cosmic phenomena is the 
most sinking ptoof of the material unity of the world. 

The connection between animate and inanimate nature 
is an important aspect of the problem of the unity of the 
world. For a long time, scientists were unable to explain 
the specific nature of the living, the essence of life and 
its origination from natural, material causes 

Until nearly the mid-19lh century, scientists believed 
that there was an unbridgeable gulf between “living" and 
“non-living” nature. Again, the idealists capitalised on 
the temporary setbacks sufTcred by science to maintain 
that living bodies originate through the action of a non- 
malenal, supernatural “vital principle” {ms vitalis). This 
assumption did untold damage to scientific cognition and 
distracted science from studying the question ot the origin 
and essence of life 

However, chemists discovered the objective bonds be- 
tween atoms in organic bodies and began to create them in 
(esl-tubes The vitalisl contentions that organic bodies are 
conceived solely by means of the “vital principle” were 
dealt their first serious blow in the early I9lh century, when 
urea, an organic substance, was produced in the laboratory 
from inorganic substances 

By how it has been firmly established in science that 



organic nature, i.e., life, is a product of the development 
of inorganic matter. The animate originated from the in- 
animate as a result of the natural development of matter. 
The living is a new and higher stage in the development of 
matter, which is single. The living is material not only in 
origin hut also in essence. Life is only a qualitatively distinct 
form of the existence of a specific type of jhattcr; namely, 
organic bodies consisting of proteins, nucleic acids, phos- 
phorous compounds, etc. 

Engels’s classical propositions that life and vital functions 
are material, and that life is an inevitable, strictly law- 
governed stage in the development of matter, which have 
been borne out by science, dealt a decisive blow at the 
Idealist theories which ascribed all biological processes to 
the workings of a “vital principle” which was said to 
inject life into nature from outside 

The further advance of organic chemistry and biology, 
Ihe great discoienes of Darwin, Timiryazev, Mieburin, 
Pavlov, of modern genetics and of molecular biology 
refuted the contentions of the x'ltehsls and conf)nncd the 
dialcctico-matcrialist proposition about the material nature 
of all vital phenomena, which again subslaniialcd the 
principle of the material unity of the world. 

In his Materialism and Empirlo-Crilicism Lenm describes 
the development of dialeclico materialist monism and 
stresses tliaJ "natural science leads to the unitg of matter". 
Monism, vve know, is subslaniialcd by the trend towards 
Ihe synthesis of the sciences in the second lialf of the 20th 
century. 

This is most cv idenl in cybernetics, a science with a very 
wide field of reference. 11 deals with the processes of control 
in mechanisms, organisms and social phenomena. This 
common cybcmctical approach to qualitatively distinct 
phenomena of the surrounding world testifies to their 
material unity, wilhoul, however, questioning their quali- 
tative specific. Dialectico-malerialisl monism bares the 
indissoluble unity and diversity of objective reality. 

Proceeding from this unity of qualitatively different 
spheres of the material world, modem science and material- 
ist philosophy infer an Intrinsic connection between the 
world of psychical phenomena and their material physio- 
logical basis. The following statement by Engels is of 
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extraordinary importance in this context. “The certainty 
that no spiritual world exists separately, besides the 
malcnai world," he said, “is the result of a long and 
wearisome investigation of the real world, inclusive of the 
products and processes of the human brain This notion 
has been conclusively borne out by scientific development. 

The teaching of the higher nervous activity created hy 
the Russian scientists Sechenov, Vvedensky and Pavlov, 
which has been developed by Ihcir followers in various 
countries, dcinonstraled that material physiological proc- 
esses lie at the root of the processes occurring m the 
human brain and of the complex phenomena of psychical 
life. This idea was best formulated by Pavlov. “Psychical 
activity,” he said, “is the result of the physiological activity 
of a definite mass of the cerebrum.”* 

The scientific solution of the question concerning the 
conneclion between mind and matter, the psychical and the 
physiological, is an important proof of the material unity 
of the world. Speaking of llic contraposition of the material 
and the ideal m the context of the basic gnosiological ques- 
tion, Lenin pointed out that it would be a great mistake to 
treat the contraposition of mind and matler — the psychical 
and the physical — as an absolute antithesis outside the 
gnosiologicd framew ork. 

There is only one material world, and consciousness does 
not constitute a distinct world. It is the product of the 
development of matter. The unity of consciousness and 
matter derives from the fact that consciousness does not 
exist without matter, that it is a product of matter and 
a properly of highly-organised matter The content of 
consciousness is the material world, the world of moving 
matter, which it reflects. In this sense consciousness belongs 
entirely to the material, being a special property of matter, 
and not of some “div me spirit”. 

Finally, to give a logically complete and consistent picture 
of the material unity of the world, we must dwell briefly 
on the relationship between social and natural phenomena. 

The relationship between nature and society was an 


* Engels, Anfj DUftrinff, Moscow, 1959, p 406 

2 I Eaviov. Sflecletf Moscow. 19W. USSn Academy of 

Sciences, p 516 (in Russian). 



open question before the appearance of Marsist philosophy. 
Social phenomena ere metaphysically opposed to natural 
ones. Dialectical malenalisra "■ demonstrated that the 
emergence of man, and consequently of human society, in 
the historical development of matter was a natural and 
logical result ol the development of the single material 
world. 

Human society is a part of the material world and a 
natural result of its de\e}opmcnt. But if is also a 
qualitatively distinct and specific stage in the development 
of matter and differs from alt the other and preceding 
stages. Marxism has established the unity of all social, 
political and spiritual relations of men, which are based 
on material production. It is through material production 
that the unihj ami inferoc/ion ol society and nature is 
effected 

The great achievement of Afar.x and Engels was (hat they 
proved the transition to human society to have been the 
result of labour. Labour plajcd the decisive role in the 
transformation of ape into man. In the process of labour, 
man exercises an active influence on nature with the aid 
of his implements, transforming it and adapting It to his 
needs and vvisho. Labour is man's purposive and conscious 
activit> aimed at producing the material goods he needs to 
live. Loiiour. material production, is (he basis for the 
emergence and development of society; it Is the element 
vvhic]) at once distinguishes society from nature and 
embodies their unity. 

To sum up. the material unity of the world is universal, 
all-cmbracing. extending to every sphere of material being, 
and to all plicnomena and processes in the development of 
nature and liuman societj’. 


What then is ibc significance for our practical activity 
of the propositions of dialectical materialism analysed 
nbov e? Let us note two main points. 

First, The main trends In the activ ily of the revolutionary 
forces, the working out of their strategy aud tactics, the 
elaboration of the programme goals and l.asks must all 
necessarily rest on tlic study of the material proceisej of 



reaVitj/, on the study of their material essence. The diversity 
of the development occurring in the world is the diversity 
of the forms and types of'the single material substance — 
of matter in motion. This is why a scientific appreciation 
of the phenomena of the surrounding world calls for the 
investigation of the material causes of all phenomena, 
especially of political and ideological phenomena. 

Lenin’s insistence on the need to analyse the whole 
complex of the objective material conditions of the work- 
ing-class struggle is, therefore, ol great importance. “Only 
an objective consideration of the sum total of the relations 
between absolutely all the classes in a given society," he 
wrote, "and consequently a consideration of the objective 
stage of development reached by that society and of the 
relations between it and other societies, can serve as a basis 
for the correct tactics of an advanced class 
An objective analysis of the material conditions of social 
development at the present stage has enabled Marxists- 
Leninists to determine the principal law governing devel- 
opment in the contemporary epoch Jl is defined in their 
international documents and says that social development 
in the 20th century proceeds from undivided imperialist 
domination of international affairs through the struggle of 
the two social systems — socialism and capitalism — to the 
undivided world-wide reign of communism 
It follows from the proposition that social being, above 
all material production, is the decisive and determining 
force of the whole of social development that the Marxists- 
Lcninists must base their policy on a knowledge of the 
laws of development of material production. The struggle 
against the subjectivist and voluntarist errors of some 
Marxists should always proceed from the Marxist Leninist 
postulate about the determining role in the life of society 
of the material factors, above all economic laws, the 
experience of the proletarian class struggle at home, the 
inlernalional working class movement, and of socialist and 
communist construction in the socialist countries. In politics, 
subjcclivism .xnd voluniari^, which ignore the decisive 
role of objective material factors, lead inevitably to an in- 
correct interpretation of surrounding phenomena and to 
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a loss of orientation in the complex conditions of the 
struggle and to serious mistakes in practice. ^ 

This testifies to the need of proceeding from a deep and 
all-round analj’sis of the material conditions of the work- 
ing-class struggle, from an objective analysis of material 
realilj' ilsejf, when working out scientific principles. 

Second. The aboic dialeclico-materialist propositions 
on matter, motion, space and time have been borne out 
conclusively by modern science and practice. This infuses 
the philosophy of dialectical materialism with extraordinary 
power and makes it superior to all other philosophical 
schools, past and present In their struggle against modern 
bourgeois pJiilosoph}’, Afarvisls-Leninists therefore haie 
the advantage of principles and propositions which are 
genuinely scientific, based on a solid scientific foundation 
and expressive of the profound unity of the philosophy of 
dialectical materialism and natural science 

This is a highly important point in the contemporary 
ideological struggle, the struggle of the scientific materialist 
world outlook against idealism and religion Present-day 
idealist philosophers and theologians try to capitalise on 
the contradictions and difficulties of scientific development 
and to use its results for Iheir own ends, to distort the true 
meaning of scientific achievements and theories, and to 
interpret them in the idealist and reJigious spirit. This ap 
plies especially to the problems of matter and motion, and 
space and time, which are basic to an understanding of the 
essence of the surrounding world. 

The struggle in behalf of (he correct, materialist view- 
on these cardinal philosophical problems, against their 
idealist and theological distortions, is a struggle for the 
mouldinff of the scientific world outlook of the working 
class, of all working people and the intelligentsia. It should 
alw-ays be borne in mind that the Ideologists of the bour- 
geoisie m general, and those of clericalism in particular, 
endeavour to corrupt the working class and the various 
sections of the intelligentsia by all possible means. The 
warning issued by Lenin on the need to combat religion 
is therefore entirely valid in our time, We cannot afford to 
underestimate the adversary. "Fideism,” Lenin wTOle, 
“stands fully armed, commands vast organisations and 
steadily continues to exercise influence on the masses, 



turning *lhe slightest Aacillalion In philosophical thought to 
its o\>Ti ad\antagc.”* This is eren truer today, because reli- 
gion enjoys the powerful support of the hourgeois stale and 
monopoly capital, who use all possible means to deceive 
the masses and spread reactionary political and philo- 
sophical ideas. 

In this struggle, the scicnliOc materialist world outlook, 
based on the aggregate of scientific knowledge of the laws 
of development of nature and society^ U the strongest Ideo- 
logical weapon of the working class and all working 
people. 


‘ V. 1. Lenin, ColUeled Wotkt, Vol. 14, p 358. 



C hapter Three 
MATTER ANO CONSCIOUSNESS 

The preceding chapter examined the Marxist conception 
of materia] phenomena constituting an infinite dnersity 
of types and forms of matter in motion. The question of 
material and ideal processes was examined cursorily from 
the standpoint of the unity of the surrounding world. Now 
we shall specifically examine the essence of ideal processes, 
the essence of consciousness, from the standpoint of their 
connection and relationship with material processes. 


§ I, The Conflict of Materialism and Idealism 
Over the Nature of Consciousness 

In studying (he material world, man could not fail to 
turn his attention on Itimsclf. on cognising his os\'n spiritual 
world. After the inception of philosophical Jaiowledgc, Ihc 
problem of the essence and origin of man's spiritual world 
in its relationship with Ihc material \vorId became the 
central object of philosophical imestigalion. 

There are two diametrically opposite conceplions of 
consciousness, of its essence, of its relation to matter. 
Materialist philosophy takes the %icw that consciousness 
depends on matter, that it is second,iry to matter .and does 
not exist independently, being a special properly of matter. 
Idealism proceeds from Ihc primacy of consciousness over 
matter and defines it as Ihc cause of being. Consciousness, 
say the idealists, does not depend on material processes, on 
the brain, and exists independently, constituting a special 
ideal world. 

The objccthe idealisls, from Plato down to the modem 
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objective kleabsls, aver lhal llie forms of consciousness 
(ideas, notions, and the like) arc absolute and declare them 
to be 'the basis of all existence. The neo-Thomists and per- 
sonalists connect human consciousness svitb the existence 
of the “soul”, a special non-malcrial organ Independent 
6f the body and bestowed on man at bis birth by God, the 
soul IS said to be a particle of the divine, the “breath of 
God”, and therefore immortal AH forms of human con* 
vttou'.ws.s arc. but ditfctmg mamfcslaUcns of live “divine 
soul” or “dn ine reason”. 

The subjective idealists identify being and consciousness, 
and regard reality as the sum total of the states of the 
consciousness of man himself. Objccthe ulcahsm dissociates 
man's consciousness from man, turns it into an absolute 
and defines it as a divine substance or absolute idea, while 
subjective idealism takes the forms of consciousness of in- 
dindiials to be absolute, idcnlincs the objective and the 
subjective and dissolves tlie former m the latter. 

It is above all the neo*positivists who define the essence 
of consciousness in subjective idealist terms They consider 
it a philosophical “crime” to transcend the framework of 
the subject's emotional world Sensations, they say, do not 
connect men with the external world and have no relation 
to it, for they are something primary. Sem.antic idealism, 
a variety of neo-positivism. endeavours to prove that con- 
sciousness and thought determines the laws ihat govern 
social development. The social system of a country, it 
avers, depends on the dominant philosophj, and the philos- 
ophy of a people is in turn determined by the specific of 
the people’s language. This is why, say the semanticists, 
society can be changed, provided we modify our concepts 
of social phenoracoa, our cousicvaustvess, awd the forms 
and peculiarities of our language. 

In all its forms and varieties, ideahsm Isolates conscious- 
ness from its material premises and regards human 
thought, man’s ideas, concepts and tlighls of fancy as in- 
dependent and “free” creativity delermmed by nothing but 
consciousness itself. 

Virtually the same ideas are being expounded by the 
present-day bourgeois philosophers, who assume the garb 
of “neutrality” and seek “harmony" and “equilibrium” 
between the material and the ideal. George Santayana, the 



prommcnl American pliilosophcr anti an exponent cf so- 
called realism in contemporary philosophy, maintains that 
one can he idealist and materialist at one and the same 
time. “If you are a materialist in respect to matter," he 
says, “you will he an idealist in respect Jo niind.’’^ This also, 
carries the implication that consciousness is in no way 
connected ^\lth the material world and is an independent 
ideal clement. This is wh3, says Santayana, it is possible 
to be an “idealist” in one’s comprehension of conscious- 
ness. 

The conception of consciousness as independent and 
primary in respect to matter is unscientiilc and distorts 
its true essence. All the same, the idealist answer to the 
principal question of philosophy, based on this unscicntiHc 
conception of consciousness, has epjsJemplogica! and social 
roots. 

Its epistemological roots lie in (he specific and conflicting 
nature of the process of human cognition. The xery term 
“consciousness” contains the idea that we gam our knowl- 
edge of the world tlirough consciousness The perception 
of the world, of the essence of phenomena and of the 
laws governing their development is a complex and 
contradictory process ft goes beyond the sensory reflection 
of objects and phenomena to the creation of abstractions, 
concepts, hypotheses and Iheories. The working out of 
concepts a$ forms of abstract thought is not an instanta- 
neous act, but a gradual process of the historical practice of 
mankind. The fact that concepts spring from experience 
is forgotten and some scientists lend to identify conscious- 
ness solely with abstract logical thought, dissociating it 
from the cognitive process. Idealist philosophers take 
advantage of this and aver that consciousness is in- 
dependent, (hat its creative capacity is absolute and that it 
can create real things and phenomena. 

The one-sided view of consciousness and of its forms, 
the absolute nature attributed to its activity and its rel- 
athe independence, create the possibility of an idealist 
conception of consciousness as an ultimate substance in- 
dependent of man and society-. In certain historical 
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conditions, \\licii tlierc nrc social forces s\ho benefit from 
such jm nuproach, tills ixissibilHy becomes reality. 

Elements of the Idealist concepUnn of consciousness 
existed in the thinking of primcsal men in siess of their 
primitive general notions about llie iialnre of man, bnt it 
s\ns not until society lirnl.D up into rliisses anil mental 
labour ssns separated from maniint Intiotir tlint llicsc 
elements crsstaUisod In the full extent .Science, the arts, 
philosopiiy nnd the other spheres of social consciousness 
constituted Ihennches into autonomous tiranclies of men's 
spiritual actixily nnd gamed a seeming imtepcndenre from 
the material factors of six-inl life Mental Intioiir became 
the privilege of the ruling classes and manual labour 
became the lot of the exploited, .\fler iJie dis ision of labour 
into mental aiul manual, "consciousness i«n really natter 
Itself tlial it IS something other than consciousness of 
existing practice. Hint it really represents someltiing without 
representing somctliing real: from now on consciousness is 
In a position to emancipate itself from the uorlii" ’ In siesv 
of this approacli, the aclislty of Hic mind roidd indeed 
appear as primary and dclerminniise In respect to actions 
performed in tlic process of inanuni labour and to the 
world of iurroundmg (lungs 

In determining tlic essence of consciousness, dialcctienl 
materialism proceeds from the fact lliat the antithesis of 
mind nnd matter is absolute witlim Hie framework of llic 
principal question of philosophy, nnd re|ali\e outside it. 
Mind is antithetical to matter: it is nut nintennl. iiiil ideal. 
The essence of consciousncsj is the ahdits of Hie human 
brain to rcllect the externa! world in ideal images. 
Consciousness is the aggregate of the forms of ps>clilcnl 
nctlsity sensations, pcrccpiions, notions, roneeplions, 
ideas, thoughts, s-olition, etc The ideal does not contain 
any portion, esen Hie smallest, of the suhslnnce of the 
object it reficcis; neither is it a piece of Hie br.niii; it is in* 
cslcnsise nnd cannot he measured, weighed or percoised. 
Consciousness is no more than a reflection of Hie ohjcclnc 
material world in man's brain Tlie world ns wo concoise it 
in our minds is not the same thing ns the world in ilsclf. 
The world in our minds is only an image, a more or less 
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flccurale renocfion of objecthefy existing things and 
phenomena. We would over-simplify and ^Iganse dialec- 
tical materialism if wc were to <^onfuse the ideal and the 
material, and disregard the qualitative difference between 
fJiem. 

The definition of the psychical as the ideal refers to the 
product or result of psychical activity*, to the image in its 
relation to the object. Consciousness is ideal, because it is 
a reflection of the material world in subjective images, 
concepts and ideas. Lenin pointed out that forms of 
consciousness are subjective images of the objective world 
and that consciousness as a whole is only an image of the 
external world.^ 

Sensations, perceptions, notions and concepts do not 
make a special ideal substancet they are images or reflec- 
tions of things existing outside the mind, and of their 
properties and relations The reflected thing exists different- 
ly in the human mind than il does in reality. In the brain 
it is converted into an incorporeal copy, a facsimile or cast 
of the corporeal material object. The image of a thing is 
both similar to it and dissimilar. The image is not a material 
thing, but il cannot exist without the things of the external 
world, which act on human sense-organs. Therefore, being 
a reflection of things, the image has a common and identical 
content, which assumes an ideal form. In this sense 
consciousness is subjective in form and objective in content. 
It is this contradictory nature of the ideal image that is 
expressed m Lenin’s definition of consciousness as a 
subjecln e image of the objective world. 

The dialectico-materialist conception of consciousness is 
opposed to all the varieties of idealism, and to vulgar 
materialism. 

The vulgar materialists regard consciousness as a variety 
of matter, as a physiological reaction to the impact of the 
outside medium, as a material exudate of the brain, similar 
to the bile secreted by the liver. By virtue of the advances 
made by elecfrophysiology, all manner of vulgarisors are 
trying to reduce thought to electromagnetic oscillations 
emitted by the brain. 

It is quite true that the brain continuously emits clectro- 
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magnetic %va\es, deriving from its nclhitj* in solving 
various problems But a recording of the electromagnetic 
radiation of the brain will give no clue as to the content of 
the thoughts. Eloclrophysiological research is very im- 
porlant in our study of llie brain as highly-organised 
matter, but it docs not reveal lo us the content of thinking 
as the ideal process of the rctlcction of material reality. 

Vulgar materialism denies the qualitative difference be- 
tween consciousness and matter, and dissolves conscious- 
ness in matter, while the vanous idealist and agnostic 
schools deny that the ideal and the material are similar and 
have an identical content. It is therefore essential for us 
to dw ell on the so called theory of hieroglyphs 

The German physiologist Johannes Peter Muller 
formulated a law of the specific energy of the sense-organs. 
It says that sensations and material objects arc dissimilar. 
The qualitative diversity of sensations is not due to the 
qualilalire diversity of the properties of external objects, 
but to the specific state and peculiarities (“specific energy") 
of the sense organs of the particular perceiving subject. 
This is a typically idealist point of view. “The Idealism 
of this physiologist,” Lenin wrote, “consisted in the fact 
that when investigating the significance of the mechanism 
of our sense-organs in relation lo sensations, showing, for 
instance, that the sensation of light is produced as the 
result of the action of various stimuli on the eye, he was 
inclined to arrive from this at a denial that our sensations 
are images of objectiv e reality ”> 

Hermann Ilelmholli, the celebrated scientist and phi- 
losopher, draws on Muller’s “specific energy” law to devise 
the “theory of hieroglyphs”, according to which sensations 
arc not subjective images of the objective properties of 
things, but symbols in no way similar to these properties. 

The work of Heimholli, a scientist of the first magnitude, 
was spontaneously maleriahsl in tenor, though he himself 
was under the sway of Kantian philosophy and. being 
unaware of the dialeclic of absolute and relative truth, 
arrived in his discourses at a denial of the correct cognition 
of things, at agnosticism. Lenin spotted this inconsistency 
clearly. “Helmholtz,” he said, “was an inconsistent 
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Kantian . . . now deriving human sensations from external 
objects acting on our sense-organs, and now declaring 
sensations to be only symbols, certain arbiirary signs 
dhorced from the ‘entirely difTerent* world of the things 
signified.”t 

The Russian physiologists I. M. Sechenov and I. P. 
Pavlov, who produced fJie theory of the higher nervous 
acti\ily which showed the real nature of all psychical proc- 
esses, pro%ed conclusively that physiological idealism and 
(he theorj- of hieroglyphs had no basis in scientific fact. 
The two Russian scientists demonstrated that all the forms 
of the conscious actUity of animals and men depended on 
a material physiological basis and on the influence of 
external objects. Being a property of the brain, conscious- 
ness and sensation imply the existence of material objects 
which act on the brain. There can be no sensations, no 
concepts, and no thoughts without signals from the external 
world and the interaction between the brain and the 
external world 

ft is (he external world (hat causes sensations But sensa- 
tions also depend on (lie specific organisation of the sense- 
organs. Ultimately, this spcciAc organisation is determined 
by such objective phenomena as electromagnetic waves 
(light), oscillations of the air (sound), etc., which act on 
the corresponding organs. 

Without sunlight, man and the higher organisms would 
never have developed their organs of sight. S. I. Vavilov, 
the distinguished Soviet scientist, wrote that “the eye 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the Sun. 
Conversely, the properties of the Sun can provide a 
theoretical outline of the specific of the eye, of what it 
must be, without knowing it beforehand.”* 

This idea is confirmed in modern biology not only in re- 
spect to the eye. but also to the other sense org.'ins. Sensa- 
tions arc a bond, rather than a gulf, between human con- 
sciousness and the objecthe world. All types of sensation arc 
invariably the result of the action of matter on our sense- 
organs. They are, Lenin noted, the energy of the external 
stimulant converted into a fact of consciousness. 

I Ibid” p7 234 
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Scn<ialions are the clcmtnlary rc«itl nf the inllucncc of 
the (ihjcctnc world on man’s sense ornims- SensiUions arc 
elements of pcrcciilinns as inlct^raled sensory imaRcs. Per- 
ception, for Its part, is the basis for llir lormation of general 
ideas and the initial component for Hie dcsclopmenl of 
scicnlillc concepts. 

f Ideas, like sensations and peroeplinns. refer to sensorj- 
consciousness and gne u sensory picture of real objects 
and phenomena, llovseser, il is already a generalised image 
which is relainod m and reproduced by the brain esen ss'hen 
tile objects and phenomena no longer directly net on the 
sense organs. This is the flrsl inftlialed bond behseen con- 
sciousness and the real world 

Thought IS the highest ft»fm of consciousness mid springs 
from the sensations and perceptions furnished by the sense- 
organs. In contrast to sensation. Ibouglit u iiniscrs.al. It is 
a renocllon of things m tlieir essence. Ihcir connection and 
their relation to olitcr things It is a reflection of reality 
deeply mediated L> sensory cognition The abdity of the 
broin to produce generalised reflections of reality I' 
expressed jn man’s capacity to form general conccpls, 
whoso role and significance are specially csamiiied In 
Ihe theory of knowledge 

All this goes to sliow that consciousness, an ideal process, 
is not an mdcpciulenl substance, but a properly of the brain, 
a product of its actn ity. its function 


§ 2. Consciousness — a Ilislorical Product 
and a Property of Highly-Organised Matter 

Il IS s itally essential to approach the problem of llic origin 
of consciousness from the standpoint of history m order to 
apprehend the essence of consciousness and to refute the 
talk about its supernatural, dumc subslance. Engels noted 
rightly that the existence of Ihe iiumnn brain seems a mir- 
acle, unless wc investigate the prchistorj of human thought. 

Human consciousness, and even its first stoge, sensation, 
is the result of a long historical deiclopment of nature. 
Speaking of the historical origin of sensations. Lenin said 
that “in its clearly defined form sensation is associated only 
with the higher forms of matter (organic matter)’’. But the 



faculty of sensation tloes not appear in matter overnight. 
Neither is it implanted in matter b\- some external force. It 
is the result of a long c\oIution of matter itself, and of Uie 
development of its intrinsic properties and relations “In the 
foundation of the structure of matter,” Lenin obsersed, “one 
can only surmise the existence of a faculty akin to sensa- , 
tion”.* Elaborating on this idea, he added “It is logical 
assert that all matter possesses a property sshich is essen- 
tially akin to sensation, the property of reflection ’** 

This does not go to say. howeser. that reflection is iden- 
tical to sensation. The former is clearly the broader of the 
two concepts Reflection may be said to connote the capac- 
ity or the properly of material bodies to react m a certain 
way to external stimuli, that is. lo reproduce the specific of 
the externa] stimiiii in sanous forms and hy lanous means, 
and to comert the cnergj- of Ihc external stimuli into inter- 
nal changes of the interacling body It is the internal side 
of every reaction and interaction that we accentuate in the 
concept of reflection It forms and leases “traces" and 
“marks" which exercise a definite influence on the further 
existence and dciolopmcnt of bodies Vet ofl forms and types ^ 
of reflection are iniariably the result of the action of e.xter»* 
nal objects on a giien body wliicli reacts m one way or 
another to external stimuli. 

The result of any action on a material object depends not 
only* on the objects exercising this action, but also on the 
properties of the object on wliicb the action is exercised. The 
prehistory of sensation is rooted in that the yanous forms 
of reaction of objects to the influences of their environment 
changed and became more complex. 

By wav of examples of reflection in inorganic nature, we 
mi"ht mention the reflection of objects in a mirror, the 
change of the properties of iron under the cfTecI of a magne- 
tic field and the changes of a chemical element undergoing 
a reaction Treated as a form of information, the capacity for 
reflection inherent in non-living bodies has been put to prac- 
tical use m cybernetic ileyiccs, notably the rapid-action 
electronic computers. In inorganic matter lliis capacity for 
reflection lakes the form of mechanical, physical, chemical 
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‘and other responses of mnteria! bodied to the 0^*1 

cxcrlbd 011*1110111 by .oilier bwllcs and the siirroimdinp condi- 
tions. Qualltatl^c!y new anil more intricate forms of reflec- 
tion appear witli llie transition from inorpaiiic to organic 
matter. 'I lie biological form of reflection may bo traced back 
to the inception of liMng albumen, which is able to rcconstl- 
bite Itself throiigb the scleclioii of nutrient substances In its 
cnsiroiimcnt. Living beings husc an active alliludo to exter- 
nal inorganic factors, some of which stistnm life and some 
of which impair It . 

The genesis of life is a necessary biological /ircconc/ffion 
of consciousness. Modem science lias probed the pcrplex- 
ingly complicated process of |lic origin of living nature quite 
deeply. The hvpolhesis on this score of A. L Oparin, the 
* Soviet scicnlisl, has gamed widespread. recognition. Accord- 
ing to Oparm life on earth originated as follows: 

In the first stage the most primitive organic substances, 
such us liydrocarlions (compounds of carbon and hydrogcri) 
and cyanides (compounds of carlmn and nitrogen), and Ihclr 
closest derivatives, originated from iriorganic matter. 

In the second stage there appeared hlgii molecular poly* 
*mcrs, which arc complex and multiform organic compounds. 
Their conception occurred in tlie waters of the primary seas 
and oceans of the Earth, with the result that these waters 
turned into solutions of various organic substances. 

In tlic third stage of evolution complex albuminoid sub- 
stances joined into whole complexes of diverse molecules. 
Then, these complexes became distinct individual forma- 
tions, whose evolution led gradually to the genesis of pri- 
mary living organisms.' 

It stands to reason that the whole of the genetic process 
was contradictory and highly complex. But its main content 
reveals an ascendant trend In tlio evolution of matter, lend- 
ing at a certain stage to the appearance of animate nature. 

Equipped with tlie impressive achievements of physics 
and chemistry the modern biologists treat the crucial cri- 
teria of life (metabolism, mutability, heredity and the faculty 
of reproduction) in their aggregate action and adjustment, 
their complex and dynamic structure Albumen, nucleic 


‘ See A. I. Oparin. Life, lit Katun and Origin, U.S S R. Academy of 
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acids (DNA and RNA) and phosphorus compdlmds are Iht? 
principal substrata of living bodies. 

All this repugns the religious contention that life was 
ostensibly implanted in nature from outside by a superna- 
tural “divine” power. jModern science pro\cs conclusUely 
Ihe materialist postulate tlial life Is (he result of a long e\o- 
lution of matter itself, culminliting in the emergence of 
human life, the supreme stage o( the biological form of the 
motion of matter. 

Excitation, a new specific form of reflection, then ap- 
peared in living nature, infusing the properly of information 
with new meaning. Excitation is Ibe faculty of reacting to 
external stimuli with a slate of internal excitement. It is a 
stale of albuminous complexes interconnected with meta- 
bolic processes, and occurs m the simplest living organisms, 
being highly developed in plants With the evolution and 
complication of living beings and the development of a ner- 
vous system, which is t>'pical of the animal world, the bio- 
logical forms of reflection became more complex too, result- 
ing Jn the emergence of psychical forms of reflection. 

Psychical phenomena originate and exist as functions of , 
the brain. Psychical and conscious activity cannot exist wifh- 
out, and independently of. (he brain, that is, matter. As 
a function of the brain, consciousness is the result of ma- 
terial processes constituting the bighor nenous activity 
proper to animals and men. 

Study of neural processes, the material substratum of 
psychical phenomena, is essential for scientific psychology. 
The foundations of the materialist theorj- of the tiighcr ner- 
vous activity were laid by Scchcnov in the mid-19lh centurj'. 
His book. lUflexcs of the Drain, showed that ail the con- 
scious acts of animals and men are reflexes of the cerebrum 
induced by the influences of surrounding objects on the 
living organism. 

These ideas were developed by Pavlov, who worked out 
the modern theorj* of the higher nervous activity, which 
substantiates the materialist proposition on consciousness 
being a /’mielion of Ihe brain, PavJov' allarked iJic theolog- 
ical notions of a soul and the idealist views of tlie zoopsy- 
chologisls, who ascribed t«> animals “spiritual” activity 
independent of their corporeal organisation. “It is not 
psjcholog)- that should help the physiology of the cerebral 


cortex,' lie saia ■ un inc contrary, physiological study of 
this organ in animals should serve as a basis for a precise 
scientific analysis of man’s subjective activity.”' The theory 
of the higher nersous activity proved that the complex and 
dUerse activity of the cortex determines all the forms and 
manifestations of the psychical activity in animals and men. 
The cortex consists of thousands of millions of nerve cells 
with numerous centres, points, links and nerve ramifleations. 
The human cortex, by the way, contains roughly 17,000 mil- 
lion nerve cells, and a dog’s 2,000 or 3,000 million. 

Scientists are getting to know increasingly more about 
the intricate structure of the cerebral cortex. They are in- 
veslig.ating the macroscopic formations of the cortex, its 
convolutions and fissures, the various subcortical nuclei, and 
, various microstructural formations. The related sciences, 
notably chemistry- and physics, have enabled neurophy- 
siology- to consider the biochemical and microscopic proc- 
esses inducing the activity of specific neurons, that is nerve 
cells of the brain It is the multiform and complex function- 
ing of the cerebrum, nature’s most delicate and most intrl- 
, cate “instrument”, that determines all the forms of 
consciousness, including the highest inlellectual activity 
of man. 

The modern tlicory of the higher nervous activity regards 
the nervous system of animals and men in its indissoluble 
connection with the environment. The cerebral cortex is a 
“great signalling panel” receiving numerous signals from e.x- 
lemal objects, winch, in turn, induce reactions in the nerve 
cells of the brain. “Tlic whole nervous system on our 
planet,” says Pavlov, “is an incredibly fine and complex in- 
strument of relations and connections of the numerous parts 
of the organism between themselves, and of the organism as 
a most complex system with an endless number of external 
influences.”- The interaction of the nervous system with the 
environment results in the appearance of numerous tempo- 
rary links or conditioned reflexes, under whose influemfe 
nearly all of the animal’s aclh ily takes place. 


* I. P. PavloT, Leetureg on the U’ori of the Cerebral Ilemhpheret, 
Moscow, 1937, p. 16 (in Russian). 
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It Is natural for the e\tcmal emironment to te” in con-^ 
tiiiunus motion, in constant chan;;e and nuctuaTion, which 
has a corresponding cflcil on the living organism, prompt- 
ing the nenous sj-stem to produce new conditioned reflexes, 
new responsive reactions. Hence, the whole of the anunal’s 
nervous activity is the result of long historical development 
and continuous adaptation to Uie environment, with condi- 
tioned reflexes conslanth developing into unconditional and 
relatively stable refleies. 

It follows from this important fact that the most complex 
phenomena of the psjchical life and aclivitj’ of organisms 
arc caused by the decisive influence of external objects; 
they are determined by material factors and the conditions 
of the organism’s existence \I1 this bears out the materialist^ 
conception of the essence of psychical phenomena, of the- 
essence of consciousness; at the same time, it refutes the 
mystical and idealist inventions about “free will”, “arbi- 
Irariness” and “chaos" of psychical life 

Not only theologians and idealist philosophers, but also 
some scientists in the capitalist world, being influenced by 
religious-idealist philosophy, lake an unvcicnlillc view of 
psychical plienoraena and the essence of consciousness. Take 
the Dritish physiologist Charles Sherringlon. In his book, 
The Crocn and Us J/ccftanisoi, which appeared in the 19303, 
he maintained (hat the human brain has no relation lo the 
mind. Pavlov proved lhat Sherrington’s contention was 
groundless and described it as dualist and unscientific. But 
in 1910, Sherrington published another hook. J/«n on 
Ills iS'nturc, in which he pul forward mystical ideas about 
the ‘‘incorporeal substance” of Ihe soul and its transcenden- 
tal astral origin. lie clnimcil that man’s soul “has come from 
the stars” and takes its substance from the sphere of stars, 
where divine reason reigns.* How, wo may ask, could a 
learned physiologist utter such unscientifle, mystical, reli- 
gious nonsense? He did il under Ihe thrall of the prevailing 
unscientific, religious-idealist philosophy, w hich corrupts the 
world outlook of many people, including distinguished scien- 
tists, and seeks lo gain an Influence over scientific thought, 
to sulKirdinafe science lo religion. 


I Ctu Shrtringttm. JIan 
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§ 3. The Social Nature o£ Human Consciousness. 

The Activity o£ Consciousness 

Pavlov’s leaching about the character and specific of 
human thought from the standpoint of its physiological 
basis is of extraordinary Importance, because it disproves 
all ideahsl-rcllgious notions of the psyche and of hurnan 
consciousness and substantiates conclusively the dialccllco- 
materialist conception of consciousness. 

Pavlov proceeds m his theory from the profoundly mate- 
rialist idea that all nature is a unity, that the living world 
is a unity, that animal and man arc a unity. To begin with, 
he points to such phenomena common to animals and men 
as sleep, hypnosis, \ arioiis hj pnotic phases, neuroses, psy- 
choses, and the like, and esiabhshes that they derive from 
common causes m man and the higher animals. “The most 
general foundations of the higher nervous activity deter- 
mined by the cerebral hemispheres are similar in the higher 
animals and in men,” says Pavlov. “This is why the elemen- 
tary phenomena of this activity must be the same in both, 
be the cases normal or pathological.*” 

The upbringing and education of men, the various forms 
of men’s disciplinary activity and Ihcir various habits are 
nothing but “long scries of conditioned reflexes”. Pavlov 
stresses the unity of the natural world, and makes the fol- 
lowing profound and Interesting inference: “Are not the 
movement of plants towards light and the search for the 
truth by mathematical analysis phenomena essentially of 
the same order? Arc tliey not the last links in the almost 
endless chain of adaptations proceeding throughout the liv- 
ing worId?”2 This profoundly scientific idea of the unity of 
the whole material, natural world presupposes and requires 
that the qualitative difference of each stage in the develop- 
ment of nature, in each sphere of the natural world, should 
be clearly determined The thcoiy of the higher nervous 
activity conclusively demonsirates the qualilativclv different 


‘ 1 P. Pavlov, Lecturta on the Work of the Cirebral llemnnheres, 
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-nature of human thought as compared with the elements of* 
conscious activity among the higher animals The lower sec-- 
tions of the brain are the bearers of innate unconditional 
reflexes, which are inherent in animals and men. The nu- 
merous conditioned reflexes, which influence the greater 
part of the lives of men and animals, have as their material 
foundation the cerebral cortex From here on the dilTerence 
between the consciousness of men and its elements in ani- 
mals is qualitatively very great. 

The immediate influence of the environment is signalled 
to the animal, sajs Pavlov, “almost exclusively by excita- 
tions and the traces they make in the cerebral hemispheres, 
transmitted directly to special cells of the optic, auditory 
and other receptors of the organism This is also what wc 
have in us in the form of impressions, sensations and no- 
tions from the external environment, both the general naj 
tural environment, and our social environment.”* This re- 
ceptive system, which is directly connected with sensory 
factors, is called the first siffnal spslem of reality, and is 
common to both men and animals But analysis and per- 
ception of the external environment generally take place 
not only through immediate stimuli, but also when these 
are replaced by words, a faculty possessed only by men, as 
distinct from animals Pavlov developed the brilliant con- 
ception of the second siynal system, which is qualitatively 
different from the first and is peculiar to none but the 
human brain “In the developing animal world,” he said, 
“an extraordinary addition was made to the mechanics of 
nervous activity in the human phase The word consti- 

tuted the second, specifically human signal system of reality, 
being a signal of first signals. Numerous excitations by the 
word have, on the one hand, drawn us away from rcalitj*, 
and we must always bear tins in mind and must not let it 
distort our attitude to reality. On the other hand, it is the 
word that made us men.”* 

He points out, too, why the word plays this role. Owing 
to tlie whole preceding life of man, he says, the word is con- 
nected wilh all the external and internal stimuli transmitted 


* I. P. Pavlov, Stleefid U'orlra, p 537 fin Rustiaa). 
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\o the cerebral hemispheres, and can therefore esohe all the 
reactions of the organism to these stimuli. 

Th6 first signal system, which is peculiar also to animals, 
is connected with “concrete sensory images”, while the sec- 
ond deals with “abstract \erhal concepts”, which is peculiar 
only to the human brain, to human consciousness. Pavlov 
emphasises the tremendous role played b\' the second signal 
system in the life of human beings. What is more, in man’s 
case all “the complex relations hase already passed to the 
second signal system”, which is the truest and oldest regu- 
lator of vital relations It should be borne in mind, how’ever, 

' that the principal laws gosemiog the work of the first and 
second signal systems must be common to both “because 
it is the work of the same nersous tissue”. 

The theoiy of the second signal system, which is conncct- 
M indissolubly with the first, is of great importance to 
philosophy It helps to determine the qualitative difTeience 
of human consciousness from the elements of conscious ac- 
tivity in the higher animals from the standpoint of the ma- 
tenal substratum of thought processes On the basis of this 
theory we can distinguish human thought as the highest 
form of consciousness from the elements of consciousness in 
animals by the following points: 

first, man is capable of articulate speech, which expresses 
thoughts in the form of words; 

second, human thought is abstract and occurs in the form 
of scientific abstractions and generalisations, w’hich distin- 
guishes it from the elementary conscious activity of the 
higher animals directly connected with the senses and in- 
capable of abstractions; 

third, human thought is capable of apprehending its own 
activity; none but human beings are able to appraise and 
analyse the process of Iheir consciousness, to assess their 
sensations, notions, ideas, theories, etc ; 

fourth, human thought is social and active, in contrast 
to the “adaptive” higher nervous activity of animals. This 
feature is crucial, and distinguishes man’s consciousness 
quite distinctly from that of animals. 

Man’s active elTorts to alter nature lake the form above 
all of labour activity, and U is this which underlies the origin 
and development of the second signal system and the whole 



of man’s consciousness in all its forms, from sertsaiion'to 
theorelical thought. 

.Man’s consciousness, which is a function of the brain, 6f 
his second signal system, is simultaneously a product of 
social life. The human brain is the material substratum of 
consciousness, but the function of thinking develops in man 
in the process of labour and social activity. The human con- 
sciousness took shape, and developed, in man’s social life, 
in labour and in the social relations between men. “Con-, 
sciousness," wrote Mani, “is, therefore, from the ^ ery begin- 
ning a social product, and remains so as long as men exist 
at all.”* 

In contrast to the biological forms of reflection inherent 
in animals, human consciousness Is a social mode of reflect- 
ing reality, Man’s qualilatiie dilTerence from animals is that 
he does not appropriate the ready products of nature pas-^ 
sively, that he alters nature in the process of his labour. 
Adapting nature to his needs, man also alters himself, and 
produces in himself new requirements Animals, too, alter 
nature by their activity in one way or another, but they do 
it unconsciously, by instinct Even the higher animals, says 
Engels, alter nature simply by their presence, whereas roan* 
alters nature by his conscious actions and makes it serve 
his needs. The evidence of natural science Is insufficient to 
fully define the essence of consciousness, because it is more 
than a physiological phenomenon and is not equivalent to 
mere nerve processes. Social phenomena and the social en- 
vironment in which man lives play a most important part 
in generating consciousness, for it is in the social sphere 
that the interaction betw'cen man and nature takes the form 
of labour. 

Some animals, too, arc known to engage in activity re- 
sembling w’ork. But there is a fundamental point of dif- 
ference. To begin with, labour differs from the instinctive 
activity of animals in that man alters the objects of nature 
with implements of labour. In contrast to animal acthify, 
human labour is not alw'ays aimed directly at satisfying some 
need. This is evidenced ^ove all by the manufacture of ar- 
tificial implements of labour, which is man’s chief point of 
difference from animals. Manufacture of implements of 
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^•ppilwsjC^iHcii do not immediately satisfy man’s biological 
'ntfi^s is'lTie objccthe basis of the capacity of his conscious* 
nft^'to go beyond tlie immediate, external properties of 
objects reflected by his sense-organs and to penetrate bc- 
nealli the surface of Ihmgs and into llie essence of phenom- 
» cna. 

Human labour and its purposive nature arc the basic 
features that distinguish man from animals and have been 
the main cause whereby the higher species of apes changed 
into men. Engels says in his article, “The Part Played by 
Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man": 

“Labour is the source of all wealth, the political econo- 
mists assert. And it teahy is the source — next to nature, 
which supplies it mill the material that it consorts into 
sscallh Out it is even inOnilcIy more than this. It is the 
prime basic condition for all human existence, and this to 
‘'such an extent that, in a sense, sse have to say that labour 
created man himself."* 

Engels points out that many hundreds of thousands of 
years ago there liscd an unusually developed species of 
anlhrdpoid apes. The changes in natural conditions led them 
to descend from the trees and live on the ground. The 
change of habitat made them abandon the habit of walking 
on all fours and acquire a more upright posture. This was 
a decisive step In the transition from ape to man. Skeletons 
of apes accustomed to livmg on the ground were discovered 
in South Africa and named Australopithecus. They lived in 
herds, walked on two legs, and used ready natural objects 
for self-defence and for hunting other animals. They were 
yet incapable of making the simplest implements of labour, 
and were one of the transitional forms from ape to man. On 
acquiring the use of its hands, the anthropoid ape gradually 
learned various new skills and habits in the use of ready 
natural objects, which it gradually improved and fashioned 
into implements. The casual and irregular use of implements 
turned into a regular habit for this type of ape, becoming 
a labour instinct passed down from generation to generation. 

Initially, labour was by nature an animal instinct, sub- 
ject to the laws of the formation and development of purely 
animal reflexes, both conditioned and unconditioned. This 
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was not labour in the strict sense of the word, 
distinguished by the fashioning of implements' bf 
rather than the simple use of ready natural objects. ’T^e 
next stage in the evolution of anthropoid apes was marked 
by the use of primitively allercd objects, Marx said that tho 
making of means of labour Is a specific feature of the human 
process of labour, although practised in embryonic form by 
some species of animals. From this hour on, there appeared 
and began to develop human consciousness as such, include 
ing thought, which is its highest form. 

Alongside labour, the formation of language, of articulate 
speech, played an immense part in the emergence of man 
and human thought, Language itself appeared in connection 
with the labour activity of primitive men. The development 
of labour brought the members of the community more 
closely together, for it enabled them to extend their joint 
activity and to support each other. Labour relations gave 
rise to the need for primitive men to speak and communicate 
with each other. 

First labour, then articulate speech, were the two chief 
stimuli under the infiuence of which the brain of the ape 
gradually changed into the human brain. 

Language exercised a powerful infiuence on the develop- 
ment of consciousness and the formation of logical abstract 
thought. The knowledge man accumulates is deposited in 
words, and thus becomes a social acquisition every man 
can use. Words consist of an external vocal shell and an in- 
ternal significative content or meaning. The shell without 
content is not a word Meaning is a reflection of objective 
reality registered in the sounds of language. This is why the 
form of language possesses real meaning and is a universal 
means for the expression of thoughts in the process of 
human intercourse. 

In contrast to the modem philosophy of semantic ideal- 
ism, which tends to dissociate linguistic forms from thought 
and from the objects themselves, depriving them of all real 
meaning and content, dialectical materialism acknowledges 
the important role of language in man’s thinking and prac- 
tical activity. 

Human language and every other system of symbols is a 
means of reflecting reality, « means of forming thoughts, 
concepts, scicwtiftc. theorvftx, etc.., and a vehicle cit their 
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hends JilniscJf as a wbjoct «»1 cognUton and an aclur rc 
maker of reality, an inde|H-ndent pcrionalily. This is clear 
evidence of (he fact (hat self awareness was not innate in 
man, but took shape in the process of mankind’s historical 
development, first and foremost on the basis of man's social 
activity and labour. 

These dialectico-malerialisl propositions, backed up bv 
imestlgalions in historj’ and natural science, make invalid 
the psycho-analysis theory of Sigmund- Freud, the promi • 
nent Austrian psychologist, which is so popular todaj, espe 
cially in the United States. This tlieorj' hinges on the con- 
cept of the unconscious, which is tolaliy based on instincts 
and ostensibly determines not only the individual life of a 
man, hut also his social and cultural life. This would imply' 
that the social and cultural environment has no hearing on 
the formation of man’s consciousness and is, conversely, 
itself a product of mysterious, unconscious and mystical 
forces implanted m the "depths” of Ihe human psyche. 

'Dialectical materialism, for ils part, holds up the signif- 
icance of man’s conscmuinew, which reflects the nealth 
and muUiformity of the surrounding world and takes shape 
under the latter’s determinative influence. The role of in- 
stincts in man’s life is considered secondary and subordi- 
nate. i^fan’s consciousness is by nature social in origin and 
in content. When society breaks up into opposed classes, 
when an antithesis appears between mental and manual 
labour and spiritual activity attains a rather high historical 
level, social consciousness assumes more definite and con- 
crete forms. It takes the shape of the political ideology of 
a social class, the shape of juridical consciousness, of reli- 
gion, philosophy, ethics, art. and science. These basic forms 
of social consciousness ronslilule the rich and contradictory 
spiritual life of society, its ideal sphere, which reflects in 
multifarious concrete forms and manifestations the material 
life of men, their social being and their class and social in- 
terests. Such Is the essence of the Marxist-Lcninist view of 
consciousness, which exists in man’s real life as social con- 
sciousness. 

The determinative dependence of consciousness on social 
being does not mean, however, that it is passive and that 
it mechanically follows the development of being. That is 
the notion expounded by vulgar materialism. By contrast, 
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dtaleclicaJ mnlcriali«;m refiards consciousness as an oclive 
and creative process, as a purposive aclivilj’ of the human 
cdgnisinq subject. It proceeds on the basis of man’s prac- 
tical activitj-, on the basis and in the process of man’s work 
of altering the world. 

In the course of his practical activity, man sets himsell 
definite goals and tasks which require an appropriate ap- 
proach. The quest for this approach activates human 
thought and directs man's reason to the most cITcclive and 
correct solutions, which call for a flexible mind, for an anal- 
ysis of the various possibilities and the selection of the most 
suitable. 


In the attainment of his practical aims, man has to create 
various nolions,concpptions and theories which are the prod- 
uct of his activity. A kind of “advance rellcction” occurs 
in respect to reality when man’s consciousness moulds a sys- 
tem of diverse concepts and ideas. These become a theoret- 
ical asset, frequently not employed in practice until much 
later, when man sets out to attain definite objectives set 
beforehand. Marx said that to man a conscious purpose 
“gives the law to his modus operand/ to which he must 
subordinate his will''.* 

It should be borne in mind, however, that conscious 
human activity is not, as the nco Kanlinns contend, an 
arbltrarj’ “play of spiritual forces’’, but a purposeful activity 
of the' mind based on man’s practical efforts to remould the 
world. 


The dialectico-materialist view of consciousness as an 
active and creative process contradicts the bekauioutist con- 
ception of consciousness, which is especially popular in the 
United States. Nominally, behaviourism implies the study of 
the behaviour of animals under the influence of external stim- 
uli. The behaviour of animals, .and of men too, is said to 
be the sum total of the body’s responses to external stimuli, 
imder vvhose influence the animal organism engages in pure- 
ly mechanical exercise. Hence rejection of the conscious 
activity of animals and men, which is dissolved in the me- 
chanical responses of the organism. There is no indication 
whatsoever of any activity of the consciousness , or of man’s 
reason. The behaviour.sl new of ,he psychical aclivily of 
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animnls and men is purely nyechaoical, o\er-siniple and 
rulgar. 

The modern critics of Marxist philosophy, notably Gus- 
tav A. Wetter and Josef de Vries, who arc bent on refuting 
the dependence of consciousness on matter, claim that ma- 
terialism is unable to explain the synthesising role of man’s 
reason, because it denies the existence of the “ideal sub- 
stance”, that is, the spirit * They fail to reckon with llie’ 
scientific cognition of the complex and multifarious activity 
of the cerebral cortex, whoseccIlsi>ossess not only high-pre- 
cision analysing faculties, but also the faculty of synthesising 
the testimony of the senses, of integrating and generalising 
the results of known data and fads, and, what is more, also 
of synthesising the ideal forms (notions, ideas, etc.) into 
whole theoretical systems and broad, ramified conceptions. 
All this is evidence of the creative faculty of consciousness 
as the corresponding activity of billions of brain cells, of 
Ihclr associations, of their connections, and their deep in- 
trinsic unity in (he structural and functional framework of 
the Cerebral cortex. 

In view of the strikingly rapid strides made by cybemellcs 
and computation techniques over the last few years, some 
scientists arc proposing to construct an electronic brain to 
replace the human one. The possibiiilies of cybernetic de- 
vices are practically unlimit^ and the future is sureto wit- 
ness some spectacular advances in this field. Still, we must 
not approach the machine and the human organism as 
though they were identical, which is just what the clcclronic- 
brain enthusiasts are doing. Here is Tvhat f. H. George, a 
major cybernetics expert, says on this score: 

“We arc concerned w/lb a stricliy behaviourislic view- 
point, and whether or not the word ‘thinking’ Is appro- 
priate. . . the processes inside humans and those inside pos- 
sible machines arc capable of being made the same.”2 


« See Gwur Weller. Scwjthdtoloine Ihute. 
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Ycl tlih is really miptis^ibk* in jirmriplc. In many ways, 
H IS true, rj liernctic maihineb rxcel the liuman Ijrnin. J'or 
^nc Uiuif;, they are able lo perform huiulreds of operations 
<rir Q second. Hut In contrast, the Iniinan Jirnin engages in 
creatne atlnitj, it jiroduces ideas, conceptions and notions, 
it sets goals ami tusks for the crentue alteration of man’s 
. environment, and it also works out all the programme lines, 
•w Inch are inv nriahlj the basis of tbe oiicrntion of cybernetic 
machines and of llieir subsequent scif-rcgiilatlon. What Is 
more, being the result of man's scientific and technical ac- 
liv ily, the machine c annul subslitutc for the liiimnn mind ns 
a product of social life and tlie social relations between 
men, on the basis of which tlie brain develops and improves 
ns an organ of conscious a. Iivily. Tor this reason, we should 
always bear m mind the fiindamciitnl qualitative dilTcrencc 
between the madnne and ihc human brain, while recognis- 
ing the hoiimlless opimrliinilies for improving cybernetic 
macliiiics ns seieiitiric and leclimcnl muts 


I hc dialcclico materialist view of consciousness os a 
liistorical product of llie dcvelopim-nt of matter, ns a prod 
uct of mens social labour ndivil). ami ns an nclivo crea* 
me process, iias a great bearing on practice. Let us nolo the 
following three points 

l int Like the key propositions of dialectical mnlcrlnlism 
on the material unity of the world, on matter and its forms 
ot esistcncc, so is the proposition that matter is primary 
and <;Onsciousncss secondary, and that consciousness is a 
function of highly-organised matter, of extraordinarv’ im- 
portance for the moulding of the scientific world outlook of 
^ people. For centuries, 

idealism and religion have thrived on the fact that psychical 
"ere specihc by nature and that man did not know 
Tifp IP i, conscious activity of men and animals. 

Jin J-m.i.”'® ?! dialectical materialism on the essence of 
consciousness, based On the summit achievements of modern 
Pro^essives with a correct, scientific out- 
look on the nature of consciousness and reveals the ground- 
lessness of the unscicntinc idealist and religious ideas about 
the soul, the div me essence of consciousness, and the like. 



This deals a powerful Wow al the reactionary idcologj' of 
modem clericalism, whicli has to be combiltled in bclialf.of 
the scientific dialectico-nialenalist world outlook. T 

Second. Dialectical materialism demonstrates the socfal 
nature of human consciousness. It arises, lakes shape and- 
develops under the decisive inlluencc of man s labour and 
social activity. Therefore, man's consciousness is neither iso* 
lated nor individual m the sense of being “free” or inde- 
pendent of social relations and the social environment. The 
view that consciousness is a product of social relations im- 
plies that the revolutionary awareness of the working class 
and the working people has to be cultivated not in the ab- 
stract theoretical plane, but above all in direct practical 
struggles, within the framework of the existing social re- 
lations, in the environment of conflict between various class 
forces and in active revolulionarj struggle, 

Lenin DGinled out repealeclly lli.it Hie nias.cs learn best 
from Ihelr own experience and lhal Ihen rerolulion^ con-, 
sciousness is moulded and tempered m deaims wUh prac- 
tical revolutionary lasLs. Tins ,s one ofilie most important 
principles ol Leninism repcalmlly timrirmed by the expe- 
rience of the world revolutionary mosemenl. 

Third. The conception of consciousness as an actlyc and 
creative nrOMSs also has a strong bearing on praeliee. As 
wrinow human eonseiousness, being a product of social 
reUonZ docs not follow change, m socie ly in a 
and passive way, bill eserls a strong acliie mniienee on 

“llfmi ih.ir nraclical wort. Ilic rcvolulionaty parlies must 

In all their p struggle, the national liberation 

bear m "’“‘'S', “a communist conslruclion will 

gerr iXsciScleadcrship unless the great role of 
fhe consS™, aclivily o_t men Ihe.r wiU and energy and 


lionsWprwilh mailer, will. Ihe surrounding world. 


dealing with the historical tasks facing 



Chapter Four 

MATERIALIST DIALECTICS, ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND BASIC LAWS 

§ 1. Dialectics as a Science and Method 
of Revolutionary Action 

Marxist literature uses the term “dialectics” for the scien- 
tifle theory and philosophical method of cognising and trans- 
forming phenomena of reality. Materialist dialectics and 
philosophical materialism form a complete unity and con- 
stitute U\ 0 sides of the single Marxist philosophical doctrine. 
, A consistently materialist view of nature, society and thought 
leads inevitably to sctcntiflc, materialist dialectics. Mate- 
rialist dialectics recognises the material world, and the ob- 
jecthc laws of its motion and forms of existence. Universal 
connection and development are the most important general 
•laws governing the material world. These general laws of 
the material world constitute the basic content of objective 
dialeclics, that Is, the dialectics of material objects, of their 
relations and processes. 

Scientific dialectical thinking, or sub/ecfiue dialectics, as 
a system of concepts, categories and laws rellects the objec- 
tive dialectics of nature and society. The objective laws of 
nature and society are a concrete expression of the univer- 
sal connection and development of the material world. This 
is an important point, for it helps us understand the seem- 
mgly dilTerent definitions of dialectics as a science. In his 
Dialeclics of Nature, Engels underlined the basic content of 
dialectics and called it the science of connections. In another 
book, Anli-DGhring, he observed that dialectics is a science 
about the most general laws of motion and the deuelopment 
of nature, human society and thought. In Lenin’s article, 
Karl Marx , dialectics is described as an all-embracing, 
comprehensive and profound doctrine of development. 
These key definitions give an idea of the general nature of 
dialectics as a science. 
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The definifion of the of diaJf’cHcs ovp^s^jon , 

to the basic ditTerence between the Marxist and boiirf'eoi^ . 
philosophies. The various trends in bourgeois phiJosopliyv 
regard dialectics at best onlj as a method of thought Thds‘.»- 
a West German philosophical dictionary interprets dia{ci;4^ 
tics as “the art of argument, the science of logic”.* Ilegel.'s'* 
dialectics is described as “motion which lies at the basis of 
everj’thing as the true spiritual realil> and. at the same timf. 
the raov-emenl of human thought”. A similar definition is 4 
given in an Argentinian dictionary, which defines dialectics 
as “a philosophical science which studies reason and its' 
lams” 2 This is all No mention is made of the laws of real- 
ity. In a debate on dialectics in Paris several jears ago be- 
tween Marxists and existentialists, the latter maintained that 
dialectics belonged to just the sphere of thought A similar 
viewpoint is expounded by the revisionist Henri Lefevre in 
his book, Problemes aciueis du mflfxi'sme 

This is scientincalty groundless, because it denies the dia- 
lectics of the objective world. The laws governing the devel- 
opment of the world surrounding us arc themselves dialec- 
tical by nature, quite independently of man's consciousness. 
What is more, the dialectics of thought, dialectics ns a science, 
takes rise from the reflection m man’s consciousness of 
the real dialectics of nature and society, without which the 
v’cry existence of dialectical thought and its laws would 
have been impossible. The objective dialectics of the ma- 
terial world IS an essential precondition for the development 
by man of subjective dialectics in the course of his cogni- 
tion of the world. 

However, dialectics as a science is a form of human 
thought. In this sense dialectical thought is subjective, con- 
stituting the activity of man as a cognising subject. But this 
subjective side of dialectics must not obscure the main fact, 
namely, that it is objective in content and origin The con- 
tent of dialectical thought is objective, because it is nothing 
but a reficction of the dialectics of the objeclive world. The 
laws of dialectics constitute a unity in content; they are the 
laws of the dialectical development of naliirc, of society and 
of thought. 

I Phdosoptilsches irdr/^rtocA, Sluftgari, 1937, S 100. 
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Redirciiig dialcclics to “the art of reasoning”, to dialectics 
in “consciousness”, is scicnUfically groundless and has nolh- 
'•ing Jo do^vl^ll Marxism Modem bourgeois philosophers pur- 
sue a sery dclinile aim by denying the dialectics of the 
objecthe world. They want to deslroj’ the scientific dialect- 
ics of Marxism-Leninism, emasculate its objective content 
and deprive the working class of its strongest weapon— rev- 
olutionarj' dialectics as a method not only for scientific cog- 
nition, but also for transforming the world. However, it is 
impossible to destroy Marxisl-Lcniiiist dialectics. It exists 
and keeps developing with the development of the material 
world and scientific cognition. This is jiist what the boiu'- 
geois ideologists dread most. So they try to distort Marxist 
dialectics, and to strip il of its scientific content and revo- 
lutionary essence. 

The strength and vitality of Marxist dialectics are so great 
that even the most reactionary bourgeois ideologists are 
compelled to admit it Here is a typical example. Jakob 
Ilommes, the West German Catholic philosopher, declares: 
“World dialectics acts today on the scene with terrifying 
force."* What lie implies is the dialectics of Marxism, which 
he sets out to debase, distort and present m a false light. He 
says that Marxist dialectics is an instrument of “subjecllv- 
ism^and violence" and that Marx, along with Hegel, is a 
"subjective idealist” 

His reference to Hegel is not accidental, for Hegel's name 
IS now often used in the struggle against Marxist materialist 
dialectics. Bourgeois philosophers deliberately identify 
Hegelian dialectics with Marxian dialectics, and thereby 
endeavour to "refute” and distort Marxist philosophy. 

This is an outright perversion of scientific facts. Although 
we attach very great importance to Hegel’s dialectics and to 
its role in moulding Marxist dialectics, we say distinctly that 
the two are diametrically opposed to each other. 

First of all, in contrast to Hegel, let alone the modern 
bourgeois philosophers, Marx and Engels deduced their dia- 
lectical concepts and laws from natural and social reality 
and not from any abstract ideal sphere Their malcnahsl dia 
Icclics summed up the history of social experience and 


* J Ilommes, Ktise 
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scienfiflc knowledge Lenin noted that- aiid Engels 
made a brilliant step forward in the history of revolutionary 
thought, for they applied materialist dtaleclics to poytical 
economy, history, natural science, philosophy, and the sirsit- 
egy and tactics of the vvorlmg doss. 

Not only does Marxism deduce theory from practice; it 
also uses theory to promote the revolutionary transforma- 
tion of the world. Materialist dialectics makes an objective 
and profound analysis of reality and shows the Jiistorically 
transient character of everything, including the forms of 
social life Hence, the revolutionary and critical character 
of materialist dialectics and its incompatibility with any kind 
of opportunism. Living Marxist dialectics theoretically sub- 
stantiates the historical place and role of the proletariat, 
the inescapable downfall of capitalism and the inevitable 
advent of world socialism. 

Mar-xist dialectics demonstrates the laws governing social 
progress, the revolutionary prospects of the peoples and the 
ways and means of their struggle for liberation. This is why 
materialist dialectics constitutes the revolulionar)* soul of 
Marxism; it is a scientific theory of development, and at once 
a melhod of cognising and transforming reality. 

A philosophical method h a definite method and means 
of cognition which enables us to apprehend most fully, 
deeply and thoroughly the laws governing the processes in 
nature and society, and to plan our actions accordingly to 
achieve our goals. Materialist dialectics is just such a scien- 
tific method of Marxism-Leninism 

Scientific methodology is the application of the principles 
of the dialectico-materialisl world outlook to the process of 
cognition and socio-historical practice. The outlook itself — ' 
dialectical materialism as a whole — is at once a theory and a 
universal method of scientific cognition. The special role 
played by dialectics in the world outlook is that it formulates 
tlie most general categories and laws, and also the concrete 
terms and principles of the scientific method and its appli- 
cation to all spheres of human endeavour. 

In origin and content, scientific dialectical thought is a 
historical product of objective dialectics. It is not the fruit 
of subjective thinking or of the free play of the human 
mind. Materialist dialectics generalises the objective laws 
of the world and links the specific laws of thought with the 
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motion of oUjo7\‘s ami the practical influence of society on 
the objeclttO>\brlil. 

if- "UnscienfifTc bourgeois philosophy is incapable of produc- 
ing a uohersal philosophical method. Its incapacity to do so 
-d^nes from the traditionally idealist line it draws belween 
the material world, cognition, thought and men’s activity. 

Bourgeois philosophy has specific, isolated doctrines for 
the problems and laws of being (ontology), the problems of 
cognition (gnosiology), and the laws and forms of thought 
(logic, chiefly formal) The science of values (axiology) is 
another independent philosophical theory. This is evidenced 
even by the subheadings in pliilosophy textbooks published 
in the non-socialist world — ontology, axiology, metaphysics, 
theory of knowledge.' 

The break thus created between material being, cognition, 
thought and the practical activity of men is a clear indica- 
tion that the metaphysical method is dominant in contem- 
porary bourgeois philosophy. By metaphysics Marxist liter- 
ature implies an anti-dialeclical method based on a one- 
sided, subjective and contemplative comprehension of the 
motion of reality without necessary connection, wilhoul an 
intrinsic source and without the prospect of dialectical 
■development. For these reasons, metaphysics is objeclhely 
limited as a method of cognition and cannot serve as a guide 
in scientific and practical activity. The dominance of the 
metaphysical method in bourgeois philosophy shows that 
the imperialist bourgeoisie has no adequate scientific philo- 
sophical method of cognition and of solving the vital prob- 
lems of social life. 

The problems of scientific methodology are of foremost 
» importance these days. The growing role of materialist 
dialectics as a scientific method rests on two current inter- 
related processes— the social and the scientific and technical 
revolutions. The great social revolution of our time, the tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism and communism on a 
world scale, represents a triumph of knowledge and of the 
use of the objective social laws, and is a basically new stage 
in man’s growing control over his social relations. The cur- 
rent scientific and technical revolution, for its part, is an 
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indication of the unprecedented growth ofmanVpower over 
the elemental forces of nature. These car^naf'de\(5lopmeni^ 
conQrm the dialectical character of all the processes fn ria?^ 
ture, society, human thought and scientific cognition. Th.ey 
also corroborate the Marxist scientific method and accen- 
tuate its paramount importance. 

Scientific method, philosophical cognisance, the art ’of 
profound analysis and purposiie action, and deep knowledge 
and skilful use of the laws and categories of dialectics 
are vitally necessary in our lime. 

A social movement is al\va>s an arena of conflict between 
the interests of difTcrenl social groups, of changes in the 
balance of class forces, and of contradictory tendencies in 
the content and forms of deselopmcnt. Lenin said that every 
epoch has its partial advances and retreats, and various 
deviations from the a\ orage type and from the average rale 
of motion. 

It is impossible to find one’s bearings in the diversity and 
conflict of phenomena prevailing in society and to plan the 
best revolutionary course of action without a scientific meth- 
od. This is why an analysis of the objective dialectics of 
the contemporary historical epoch is of fundamental impor- 
tance for the prospects of world social development. Such ‘ 
an analysis is given in the programme documents of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parlies. They draw most pertinent 
conclusions about (he dialectical character of the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism, the variety of forms of the 
revolutionary reconstruction of the old society, the peace- 
ful and non-pcaceful ways of socialist revolution, the rela- 
tion of the problems of war, peace and revolution, and the 
like. These key political conclusions set forth in the docu- 
ments of the world communist movement have touched off 
acute ideological and practical controversies. 

The Catholic philosopher Jakob Ilommes says that it is 
essential to work out the political face of modern dialectics. 
Bourgeois ideologists do indeed falsify the true regularities 
in social phenomena, and spread various anti-communist 
theories designed to Justify and defend capitalism. The con- 
ceptions of the “industrial society’’ and of the e\olulion of 
socialism and capitalism to a “single economic sj-stem” arc 
metaphysically hidebound and .subjective. The fiindismcntal 
dilTcrcncc between the two systems is made to “disappear”. 


Catholic ideologists ha\e pul forward the anti-dialectical 
doctrine of '‘humane economics”, a kind of cross-breed of 
socialism and capitalism which will allegedly replace the 
existing economic systems. 

The struggle against this kind of unscientific social con- 
ceptions, and the interests of the revolulionaty’ reconstruc- 
tion of reality, call for knowledge and skilful practical use 
of the scientiilc dialectical method. 

The other reasons for the growing role of scientific 
melhodology arc also assoeialrtf with the demands of the 
resolutionary reconstruction of llie world The current epoch 
is highlighted by a rapid development of the natural and 
social sciences. \Vc are witness to great discoveries, reveal- 
ing the secrets of nature here and in outer space Man has 
sallied forth into space, ustienng in a new era in the con- 
quest of nature The scientific and technical revolution is 
producing new methods of processing natural raw materials 
and obtaining efTccUve synthetic materials. World science 
is on the UireshoUl of controlling thermonuclear processes, 
which will give man inexhaustible power resources. The so- 
cial sciences, for their part, are tackling the problem of the 
rational regulation and control of social processes in the 
conditions of the world socialist system Social sciences have 
to probe and reveal the complexities and contradictions of 
the present historical epoch These grand tasks cannot be 
solved without a sciontiflc methodology 

The achievements of the social and natural sciences, the 
progress of production and the results of tlie world revo- 
lutionary process are extending and enriching the content 
of Marxist philosophy, and giving meat and bone to the 
postulates, principles, categories and laws of the modem 
scientific philosophical method. 

Let us note the relations of the philosophical method to 
the methods of the various sciences The philosophical 
method is based on universal objective laws To use Lenin’s 
phrase, its concepts, principles and categories express the 
‘‘laws of nature and of man” and are therefore necessary 
in all spheres of man’s activity. In other words, the scien- 
tific philosophical method is universal . whereas the partic- 
ular and special methods of investigation and cognition 
apply to just concrete spheres or in certain respects. 

The universality of the philosophical method is the source 



of its social reconstructive nature. The scientific philosoph- 
ical method is not the method of a select ie\vj or scientists 
and public figures, but the instrument of the general recon- 
structive effort. 

Francis Bacon, the distinguished English materialist, 
said method is the torch that lights the traveller’s way in the 
dark. The method of materialist dialectics may, in this sense* 
be compared to a bright beacon for the working people 
on (he highway of scientific and social progress. 

The need for a rcsolulionary scientific method also arises 
from the confrontation of the communist and bourgeois 
ideologies Tlie various trends m bourgeois ideology that 
capitalise oiertly or coierll}' on isolated scientific facts or 
social developments falsify the true content of scientific cog- 
nition and the prospects of social progress To expose the 
scientific fallacy and reactionary political purport of the 
conceptions produced by the bourgeois ideologists, one 
needs to master the Marxist dialectical method 

The mam content of Marxist methodology is expressed 
In the basic principles, laws and categories of materialist 
dialectics, which wc shall now proceed to examine. 


§ 2. Basic Principles of Materialist Dialectics ‘ 
and Their Practical Importance 

Scientific principles are the initial and delermmativ c prop- 
ositions refiecting and generalising the most important 
and essentia! aspects of man’s cognitive and practical ac- 
tivity. 

Philosophical principles are the sum total of the most 
general postulates and basic ideas which characterise the 
understanding of the world and man's altitude to it at a 
given level of knowledge and socio-historical practice. 
Among these principles of dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism arc principles of the materiality of the world, parti- 
sanship m philosophy, the unity of theory and practice, 
and others. 

The concrete principles of materialist dialectics spring 
from its content ns a science of the most general types of 
connection and the universal laws of the motion and devel- 
opment of the material world, and of its cognition. In 
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content, llie principles of materialist dialectics as a univer- 
sal iTicil)oi\ of are an atlcqvialc reflection of the 

most f'cneral’nspccls of the objcctne itinlcclics of things and 
processes, including the p«»cess of cognition. The basic 
principles of Mnrcist-l.enimsl dialectics arc methodological 
requisites essential in scionliflc and rcsDlulionarj* practice. 

In his I’hilosoplitcfil Xolebooks, I/cnin specially defined 
a number of the key retiiiisitcs of the dialeclico-malerial- 
isl method. Let us examine those of the greatest importance 
for rcioiulionarj jiraclicc 

The Principie ui Ohiet /n Ihc I'.xaminalion of T Iiinffs 
nml Pfoces^es Tins principle flows from the fact that oh- 
jects, hoihes, protesses and the relations between them csist 
outside and mdependenll) of the tognising subject. This is 
why human notions and wlcas must correspond to the objec- 
tive nature ot things and processes, their dialectical connee* 
lions, motion and development 

Engels described principles as the end rcsviU of investi- 
gation and s,iid tlicy arc true only insofar as they corres- 
]iun(I to nature and history, 'this means that principles arc 
not a sum of arbitrary rules, but a reflection of the objec- 
tive in the mind— ilic oiiicomc. the conclusion, of man’s 
cognitive and pr.iclual activilj Tlie j>rinciplo of objectivity 
in the approach to the world umstitiites the basic dilTcrence 
between the method of materialist dialectics and the 
abstract idealist njiproacb. sulijeciivism and bourgeois 
objectivism 

Let us examine in this context tlic opposite approaches 
to the essence of the contemporary epoch, for this is of 
great importance for tlieon and praclitL bourgeois ide- 
ologists vvjlli llieir idealist tind subjectivist approucli arc 
unable to produce a scientific criterion fur the definition of 
the epoch One of them. the. West Ciermnn philosopher and 
liistorian Adolf firabowsks. declared tlial “each epoch has a 
concrete content, a definite idea, and on such a scale it is 
possible onlj to assume wliaV tlie epoch is about”.* Olticr 
bourgeois philosophers amt sociologists olfcr as the criterion 
a multiplicity of eaiises ami fartors For example, Francisco 
Larrojo, President of tlw Thirteenth International Congress 


‘ A Crabowsky, /laiim. Stoat uad CwftWiftr, KOIn-Cerlin. 1060. 
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of Philosophy, described Ihe present epoch as an epoch of 
technology, a general and particular crises, planning, col- 
lective anxiety and alarm. Karl Jaspers, the official Bonn 
exislcnlialist philosopher, names the development of the 
atom bomb as the centre of Ihe epoch, while many others 
do not define the epoch and its criteria at all. 

Objective examination of the diverse social phenomena, 
social tendencies and class forces makes it possible to define 
scientifically the essence and content of Ihe modern epoch. 
The main thing, said Lenin, is to establish “tn/u'e/i class 
stands at the hub of one epoch or another, determining its 
main content, the mam direction of its development, the 
main characteristics of the Imlorical situalion in that 
epoch".* The class which is Ihe chief productive and deter- 
mining social force of our tune is the working class. It is 
(he mainspring of the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism on a world scale It is the modern vvorking class that 
determines the mam historical tendency of the current stage 
of development, its historical framework, and the move 
ments of the anti-imperialist tide The subjectivist attempts 
on the part of the modern ‘‘Left” revisionists to minimise 
the great historical role of the international working class 
and its product, world socialism, which is becoming the 
decisive factor in the development of human society, are 
therefore groundless and futile 

The dialeclico-materialist principle of objectivity is also 
incompatible with narrow bourgeois objectivism, which con- 
fines itself to Ihe registration of disjointed facts, superficial 
aspects and events of social life. It makes no theoretical 
class analysis, and does not penetrate the intrinsic nature 
of phenomena Nor does it draw any practical revolutionary 
conclusions. It avoids partisan assessments and thereby con- 
dones the existing social injustice. This means that the meth- 
od of bourgeois objectivism is unscientific and, as Lenin 
warned, liable to be a source of opportunism. The method 
of dialectical materialism is qualitatively difierent from ob- 
jectivism; its scientific investigations are taken to the point 
of cognising the intrinsic nature of phenomena and from 
there to practical revolutionary conclusions and actions. 

This calls for a definition of the socio-economic basis and 
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conlenl ti'f the historical process, of the class contradictions, 
and of the decish c role of the social class which determines 
the main tendency of the historical process. These are the 
very factors that underlie the analj'sis and definition of the 
contemporary epoch set out in the documents of the world 
communist movement 

The principle of objectivity is applicable, too, in all other 
spheres of men’s activity It is highly important in reference 
to the conscious, plan-governed budding of socialism and 
communism. Whde the motion of the pre-socialist forma- 
tions was spontaneous, new society is being built on a scien- 
tific basis highlighted by the ever mounting role of the 
subjective factor. The role of the subjective factor is in- 
creasing by virtue of the evpanding Knowledge and use of 
the objective laws of nature and society, the much greater 
eTperience of conscious and deliberate intervention in ele- 
mental processes, the expansion of the mass of active re- 
constructors of the natural and human world, and the 
development of new forms of the purposive initiative and 
organisation of the masses Sometimes, lids generates 
illusions of "complete freedom” from objective conditions 
and laws 


Contempt for the principle of objectivity in analysing 
reality and appraising the results of one’s activity leads to 
serious mistakes. If the role of the subjective faclor is made 
absolute in the theoretical sphere, it will lead to subjectiv- 
ism and voluntarism, with the result that the objective con- 
ditions laws are ignored In social and practical affairs, 
personal and group activity is then excessively inflated, 
prompting wTong, subjectivist decisions and methods. 

the subjectivism and voluntarism generated by the so- 
cial conditions of exploiting society assume the form of 
boiirgcois indiv-iduahsm and become a typical subjectivist 
If *>e>>a'iour The social en- 

fn. «.?K- f- hand, IS not conducive 
nnmpS ® permanent and typical phe- 

mpn. fh ® of cognition and action. In their docu- 

ments, the Communist Parly and the Soviet Government 
. condemn volitional” decisions, subjectivism and voluntar- 
ism, and underscore the need for combining the mounting 
role of the subjective factor, the Initialue and organisation 
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of the masses, with a sober analysis and^ fidelity to the 
objecti>e economic and social laws of sociKlist society. 

Consequently, the dialectical principle of assessing things 
and processes objecthely is not mere theory. In the prac- 
tical context it is a scientific norm for eiery member of 
society and a principle of behaviour linked with the moral 
standard of proletarian internationalism and collectivism. 
In revolulionarj- action, the principle of objectivity ensures 
a scientific analysis and close consideration of the wide 
range of multifarious social phenomena in their connection 
and development. 

The Principfe of Vmoersat Development. In the world 
around us, m all its social and natural phenomena, every- 
thing is m motion, in change and m transition from one 
state to another This determines the historical approach 
to phenomena and the need to analyse the processes of the 
development of reality. This is of cardmal importance for 
a correct understanding of the phenomena surrounding us 
and for effective orientation in proclica} human activity. 

The countless changes in the norld are dissimilar 
character and direction Some of them arc transition from 
the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher, and 
constitute upgrade, progressive motion Others are reierse, 
downgrade, regressne motion causing simplification and 
disintegration of complex material objects 

The terms “motion” and “development” are often used 
in an identical sense. In fact, they haie a great deal in com- 
mon as far as their content is concerned, but there are also 
some differences. Motion connotes change in general, irre- 
spective of its character, direction or results. The term “de- 
velopment” is narrower in scope than motion and does not 
embrace all the changes occurring in the world. Develop 
roent is motion in a speciOc direction; it Is upgrade motion, 
which IS a determining trend of development, though down- 
grade, regressive processes may also occur. Development 
implies the materialisation of intrinsic tendencies and a rad- 
ical change m the nature of plienomena, a negation of the 
old and affirmation of the new. This is what makes devel- 
opment contradictor)' and dialectical. Development occurs 
in certain conditions, which differ in the cases of inorganic . 
matter, living nature and human society. Because of the 
specific of material objects in each of these spheres of the 
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mnlenal world, de\cIo|)incnl has spcciflr features from 
sphere It is highly important to take account of, 
ana artaljsc, these distinctions from the scientific, theoreti- 
cal standpoint and in liic context of practice. Tlie latter is 
essential in order to Mork out the specific tactics of work- 
parties m the \arious coimlrics and for different 
conditions of struggle, 
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prolclarial and all Ihe working people coincide with the 
icientiflc, dinlectico nialenahst \iew’ of Ihe processes of 
development I)Olh in nature and in society. Consersely, the 
historically doomed social class, which is fearful of ils 
future, IS henl on perpetuating its domination, obscuring the 
actual stale of affairs, distorting the laws of reality, conceal- 
ing all the contradictions of society and. above all, pervert- 
ing thff character of its development. This is ultimately the 
very thing that determines Ihe antipodal conceptions of 
development expounded by bourgeois phdnsophers and by 
Marxists Leninists 


The dialcctico malcnahsl conception of development is 
set forth in the principal laws and categories of Marxist dia- 
lectics, v\ Inch IS a trill} scientific theory of development. 

The Principle of Universal Connection. In the objective 
world things and phenomena are inseparably linked and to 
a varying degree dependent on, and conditioned by, each 
other. In his Dialectics of Nature, Engels wrote that the 
interconnection of the motion of separate bodies, their 
interdependence, is the first Hung that leaps to the eye when 
we examine moving mailer l.cnin described this interde 
pendcncc and indissoluble connection of phenomena, which 
impels the single law-governed world process of motion, as 
one of the characteristic features of dialectics For this rea- 
have to be viovveil from the standpoint 
of their internal connection and inlenlepcndence, this being 
one of the basic principles of a scicnliftc, dialectical analysis. 

bcientific cognition of the world is cognition of the 
diversity of its phenomena in the light of Ihcir various inter- 
connections and relations. All nature and all the social 
world is a single cohesive whole Universal world connec- 
tion is, at the same lime, an expression of the universal 
regularity governing the development and motion of the real 
world. It expresses the inleraclion of all material and Ideal 
processes in their historical development 
In nature, this internal connection is seen in the process 
ot evolution from inorganic to organic matter; the emer- 
gence of living organisms; the interaction of the animal and 
plan kinudoms and Ihe norld ot ■mcroorganisms ; the ma- 
I rial dependence of hv ing organisms on their environment; 
the interaction of material and ideal processes, that is, the 
dependence of the psychical activity of animals and men 
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(for all llicir qualilathe difference} on the material physio- 
logical basis and the conditions of Iheir existence. 

Tlie whole of nature ts a single dliersify of infinitely com 
plex and interrelated phenomena. 

In social historj- unixersal connection is esen more com- 
plex and manifests itself chiefly In the continuity of material 
production and the unmtermittent dcselopmenl of the 
material produclixe forces. It is also expressed m the fact 
that all aspects of the life of society as a single complex so- ' 
cial organismactononeanolberand that they are connected 
with nature through ptoduclion. The muUiformilj- of social 
connections may be illustrated by the World pohlical sys- 
tem, in which there are such principal connections and rela- 
tions as those between the socialist countries within the 
world socialist system, Lcfween (he socialist slates and the 
developing countries of Africa, Asia and Latm America; be- 
tween the socialist and the imperialist states; between the 
imperialist states and the deselopmg countries; bet^xeen 
the various imperialist stales, and between the economicallj 
undeveloped countries of the various comments. These con- 
nections and relations are highly diverse, contradictory and 
complex, and make the subject of a special investigation 
later on. 

Social life reveals other highly diverse tvpes of connec- 
tions and relations, namely, those between economic and 
political processes, between war and politics and war and 
economy, between political and ideological phenomena, be- 
tween V'arious forms of ideologj, belween the material and 
spiritual culture of socjcly, etc. 

All these are real connections and relations of the real 
world, of moving matter, which, for all its diversity, com- 
prises a unity. 

In contrast to the scientific materialist view of the uni- 
versal connection of the world surrounding us, idealism and 
religion regard the conncclion of phenomena as an expres- 
sion of their common relation to the transcendental, ideal 
force, the universal idea, universal reason, God. This is the 
view held, for example, by the modern Catholic philoso- 
phers, who refer the connection of things in the world to the 
one “divine universal reason”, which is said to establish 
general “harmony”. This is an unsubstantiated conjecture 
of “divine harmony”, typical of the old and “new” forms 
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of religious pliilosophy, the anlipodc of the scicnlinc 
outlook 

A specific science would neser suceci'd in iincstignting 
the complex diversity of types of connection. The various 
concrete types of connection and their lavv.s are the subject 
of the concrete natural and social sciences. Malerialist dia- 
lectics conccn/rotes above ail an the most fieneral connec- 
tions inherent in all the processes of the objective world. It 
• examines the internal and external, essential and non- 
essential, direct and indirect relations of the material world 
on the basis of, and in conni^ction with, the principal laws 
and categories of dialectics Analysis of the various types 
and forms of connection is of great prnclical value, hccniisc. 
in parliculnr, it enables us to distinguish essential, internal 
and determinative connections from external, casual and 
secondary ones 

The dialccticn materialist conception of the universal 
world connection plays an imporlnnl role m science and 
practice. Speaking of the importance of the principle of uni- 
versal connection, Lentn described it ns the foremost iind 
baste ride of scientlfte invesliffation in general, and of 
Marxist dialectics in particular. 

The Marxist conception of universal conneclion requires 
us to consider what Lenin described ns "the sum total of 
the multifarious relations of one thing to others" and to 
take into account tlial eonncclums and reinlinns in the 
ODjeclnc world arc mobile and changeable They assume 
concrete shape, depending on the 
changing conditions of Ihcir existence. 

^’«nc'p/e of Concrete Historical Analijds. New 
aspects, qualities, properties and connections appear in things 
and phenomena in the process of development. Hence the 
nni ^ ^ concrete histoncal approach in analj sing the phe- 
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considered (a) only hisloncally, (^) only in coimeclion with 
others, (T)only in connection with the concrete experience 
of historj’.”' Lenin warned that it was practically impos- 
sible to take into account all the complex and diverse forms 
of interconnection, but that the effort to take them all into 
account safeguarded science and practice from stagnation 
and bias. 

In this respect, dialectics is antipodal to one-sidedness, 
eclecticism and sophistrj' Eclecticism is an inconsistent 
and unprincipled jumble of heterogeneous, often incom- 
patible, views. It substitutes a formalistic muddle of “con- 
nections ill general" and a mechanical compound of het- 
erogeneous elements for a toiicrcte historical analysis of 
connections Dialectics is also antipodal to soplustry, which 
ignores the many sidedness of connections and is a false 
inference based on deceptive and ambiguous constructions. 
It applies the aspects and connections of some phenomena 
to other phenomena, while ignoring the concrete conditions, 
the time and place, and the stage of de\elopment of the 
phenomena and processes in question 

In his book, The Proletarian Revoiiition and the Renegade 
Kautsky, Lcnm stressed (hat dialectics was worlds remosed 
from eclecticism and sophistry He pointed out that dialec- 
tics was concrete and resolulionaiy, whereas the eclecticism 
and sophistry of the opportunists of the Second Interna- 
tional pandered to the bourgeoisie by slurring o%cr ail the 
concrete and precise elements of the class struggle. This 
also applies to the modem opportunists, whose theories of 
“democratic socialism", “pure democracy", “mixed econ- 
omy”, etc., attempt to reconcile the interests of the prole- 
tariat with those of the bourgeoisie, and pile heterogene- 
ous, even contradictory, elements into a single heap. 

Eclecticism and sophistry arc also exploited by the modern 
revisionists, the Riglit-wmg opportunists in the rom- 
munist movement, as a methodological basis for their anti- 
Marxist views. As in the past, revisionism keeps paying lip- 
sers’ice to the “new”. But the “new" and “special" are used 
merely as a cover for revising the Marxist-Leninist teaching 
and its key principles, which the revisionists declare to be 
outdated. The modern Right-wing revisionists disguise their 
^parture f rom Marxism by claiming to respond to the 
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(^('^('l(^l^nH•nls it) sociely nmJ llip class stnipRle. and 
use Uiiv csciisc l<» n-jret the’ rcvitUitionary principles of 
Marxism, muiislerinj; thereby to the bourKcois-rcformlsl 
idcohii^A in the rnmmumsl tnoxement For example, on the 
strength of the proposition that rcxohilion can take n non- 
xfolenl course in some countries, they totally reject 
socialist rexolntinn and proletarian du tatorsliip, rommilUng 
an oulriglit betrayal of the revolutionary tlieory of Marxism. 

Marxism Leninism is opposeil not only to revisionism, but 
also to dogmatism, xvhieh is blind and uncritical acceptance 
of outdated propositions, dogmas and stereotypes. Dogmat- 
ism, or Left-wing opportunism, ignores the changes that 
occur in developing reality It takes cover behind professions 
of ndelilj- to Marxism-Leninism and employs ultra-Lefl ter- 
minology’ doing great harm to revolutionary theory and 
practice. The leftist sectarian distortions of Marxisl-Lcninist 
theory prevent the creative use and devclojimcnt of Marxist- 
Leninist principles, and their enrichment with new pro- 
positions rcflccluig concrete features and peculiarities of the 
world revolutionary process. The ilngmalists overlook the 
fact Hint the balance of world forces has tilted m favour of 
■socialism: they prefer to ignore the radical shifts m the class 
strucliiro of .socialist society and prollle about class struggle 
In the li.S.S.il.: they denounce higlicr living standards as 
bourgeois degenerations, etc. In effect, bv opposing the pro- 
positions of creative Marxism tliey become “Left-wing" 
revisionists In practice, dogmatism and sectarianism stand 
for passive temporising or reckless quasi revolutionary', 
frequently nationalist, anti sociahxt action. This is doubly 
dangerous if tied up nilli nationalist sentiment, with chau- 
vinism and the craving for hegemony 

The dogmatists scorn Lenin’s most important methodolog- 
ical precepts. “For the present,” Lenin wrote, “it is essential 
to grasp the incontestable truth that a .\iarxisl must take 
cognisance of real life, of the true facts of reality, and not 
cling to a tlieory of ycsicniay, which, like all theories, at 
best only outlines the main and the general, only comes 
near to embracing life in all its complexity .”t Dogmatism, 
which shuns dialectics, fails to grasp this need for a concrete 
historical approach to the developments of reality. 
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From the uni^c^sal connrclicm and the de\c1opmcnl or. 
social ])hcnoinona Marxist dialccttcs infers tlie important 
proposition about the mum hnk in the chain of historical 
events. By the main hnfc in the chain of historical events 
we mean the key task in a given stage of man’s revolution- 
ary reconstructive activity in a definite sphere of social life. 
To define tins mam link we have to (a) single out from 
among the multiform objective connections the interna! con- 
nection which makes the course of events follow a definite 
trend; (b) determine the degree to which the course of events 
coincides with our revolutionary reconstructive goals; (c) de- 
fine the main link as the key purpose of our revolutionary 
action in the given sphere of social life. In his book, IF/iat 
Is To Be Done?, Lenin said that the art of the political 
leader consists m finding and grasping the link in the chain 
which is least likely to be torn out of his hands, which is 
the most important at the given moment, and w'hich best 
secures possession of the whole chain. 

Lenin’s proposition on the key link in the chain of liis* 
torical events is an important principle in the activity of 
the Communist Parlies. The century of experience of the 
communist movement siiows that Marxist parties are fully 
capable of providing political leadership to the proletariat. 
The key tasks put forward by the parlies are consistent, 
clear and conclusive, and assure success m the struggle 
against the exploiters. 

The ability to single out the key Hnk, the most important 
task at a given stage, is a highly important factor in the ac- 
tivity of the C.P.S U. in the present conditions. The building 
of the material and technical basis of communism is the key 
link in the chain of economic, social and cultural tasks of 
current Soviet development. Fulfilment of this key taslTwill 
ensure the fulfilment of many other tasks of communist con- 
struction. 

The historical experience gained by the C.P.S.U.iand the 
Communist Parlies of other socialist countries helps 
the Marxist Parties to determine (he concrete key tasks of the 
revolutionary struggle in their own countries. To be sure, 
the key domestic tasks, the main links in the political, eco- 
nomic and ideological spheres, may not coincide from coun- 
try to country and at different stages. At the same time, 
the common tasks of the world communist movement 



clinnse al dilTcrciit staRM OwItiR to tlip slrrnRllioniii|* of 
d(iRpv.Vh*tii and intciuHlcalion ol splitliiiR acti%Uics, the 
mnlh link in organisational nnil practical work at the present 
stage is the struggle to cement the unity of the communist 
movement; In the ideological sphere the key task is to com- 
bat dogmatism and reaclionnry nalionalism, v\hlch impair 
the unity of the rc\olulionar>' forces against imperialism, tiic 
chief enemy of the nations. 

Their concrete historical approach lo social phenomena 
and their skill in dehning the main links in tlie chain of 
historical events enable the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties to enrich Marxist I-cninist theory \Mth new revolution- 
ary experience and lo develop and apply it creatively in 
the diverse and complex conditions m which they work. 

These basic principles of Marxist dialectics arc elucidated 
in its main laws and categories. 

§ 3. The Laws of Dtaleclics ncflcel the Universal 
Connection and the Development of the World 

Law as a Concept. To understand the essence of the laws 
of dialectics wo must first see what the concept “law” im- 
plies. A law was described by Lenin as “one of Ihe stages 
of the cognition by man of untly and connectfon, of the 
reciprocal dependence and (otaiily of the world process".* 
A law gives exprcJiion to the general, necesrory, cssentiof 
nnd relatively stable reciirriny connections of the real world 
which, given the corresponding conditions, determine the 
character and direction of deoetopment. The Marxist- 
Leninist conception of “law" is a rclleclion in the human 
mind of objective, nccessaiy and law-governed connections 
and processes in nature and society. 

It should be borne in mind that dialectical materialism 
draws a distinction between the concepts “law” and 
“regularity" in the objective world. Corlainly, law’ and regu- 
larity are concepts of the same type and order, because they 
reflect the internal connections of reality. However, a law is 
a definite aspect of regularity, while regularity is the aggre- 
gate of the laws operating in a given sphere of phenomena 
or in the world as a whole. As a universal concept, regtt- 
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larilij is the generai resuH of the action of a definite stjslem 
of laws. In his Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin rcn^iw-ketJ 
that laws and concepts “ejn6race conditionally, approximate- 
ly, the universal law-go^emed character of eternally mov- 
ing and developing nature”.* Thus, every law of dialectics 
expresses a definite and most general connection of the 
objective world. In their totality the laws of dialectics ex- 
press the general dialectical regularity of the world. 

A law' IS a form of unhcrsality in nature and expresses 
the similar or identical features common to a group of 
objects and phenomena; jt is a unity of mullifornr phenom- 
ena. Within the framework of each form of the motion 
of matter there operate laws embracing more general and 
less general aspects. For instance, some social laws operate 
in all socio-economic formations, while others operate only 
in some of them. Take the law that relations of production 
must correspond to the character of the productive forces. 
This law applies to alt formations, although it takes a 
different form in each The law of surplus value applies to 
capitalism only and is a particular law for society as a w hole. 
Consequently, laws may be genera) or particular in scope, 
and may express more general or less general connections 
and relations between things and phenomena. 

Let us note while we arc on the subject of the universal- 
ity of laws, that the distinction between general and par- 
ticular laws is somewhat rclath'c. Thus, the general laws 
of nature are particular laws In relation to the more general 
laws of the material world, the basic laws of dialectics. On 
the other hand, the law- of the unity of the organism and its 
environment, which is a iMrticuJar law for the whole of 
nature, is general for the vegetable and animal kingdom. 
General and particular laws arc Indissoluble unities and con- 
stitute a system of laws. 

The fact that a law’ embraces the necessory connectioiw 
of things and phenomena is an important point. As the vital 
aspect of a law’, necessity implies the InovitabilUy of its 
acliun and result in specified conditions. The reproduefinn of 
definite conditions in the process of development, the recur- 
rence of stable and relatively permanent connections, is the 
objeolisp basis ensuring the inevitable ellcct of the law and 
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its necessary result. Take the law of gras ily. It expresses the 
t**incsUjlbility of an object falling back to earth if thrown 
uploads at a small vclocits'. In social life, the law of class 
straggle expresses the inevitability of struggle between the 
exploited and the exploiters in antagonistic formations. 

A law expresses not only the universal and necessary, but 
also Ibe essenfiVi/ conneefionx of pfiennmena, tliat is, con- 
nections wluch dense trom the inlnnsir cliiiraclcr of the 
processes of the motion of the world, from their inner 
essence. Essenli.d aspects anil connections arc those strong, 
stable and ncccssarj* inner aspects and connections without 
which the given objects or plicnomcna cease to exist. It is 
connections of this kind that constitute the concept of a law. 
It follows that m content law' and essence arc concepts of 
the same order, the difference lieing that law generalises the 
conlradiclorj , mtcrnal. essential connections taken in a rcla- 
’ lively stable, “quicsccnr stale. A law docs not coscr the 
whole content of an essence, let alone the disersily of exter- 
nal forms in which it manifests itself. It merely reflects the 
necessary motion of essences and their necessary relations. 

Take the objective economic l.aw of the proportional 
and balanced dciclopmcnl of the national economy under 
socialism. It is a reflection of the constant, essential, neces- 
sary proportions between Department I (production of 
means of production) and Department 11 (production of 
consumer goods), of the proportions within these depart- 
' ments, between industry and agriciilliirc, and bctw’cen pro- 
duction and consumption. The action of this law ensures 
a continuous crisis-free development of social production 
and the most rational use of all material and manpower re- 
sources under socialism. Violations of this law take llie form 
of partial and temporary disproportions and discrepancies 
in the dcselopmcnt of the various sides and branches of the 
economy. lienee, it is the job of the planning bodies of the 
socialist stale to ensure the proper operation of this law and 
to maintain the proportions necessitated by its objeclhe 
operation. 

^ The stabililij and constancy of the connections character- 
ising a law are manifested by its recurrence under definite 
conditions, recurrence being another necessary feature of a 
law. Thus, in accordance with the law of gravity an object 
ejected at a great velocity becomes a satellite of the Earth 
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for a lang limt* %%lien it attains the speed of 8.2 kilometres 
per second, • . 

The same may he said of other objective laws of »nturc 
and society. When wc generalise the human propcrly’of 
reflecting objective reably through the sense-organs and Ifie 
mind and observe its necessary recurrence, we arrive at the 
conclusion that social being is primary to social conscious- 
ness and define the laws of the rcitection of iicing in con- 
sciousness. Tlic recurrent stable relations in antagonistic 
class societies are the relations of Hie main classes marked 
by'Rcrce slnigglo. The class struggle is a constantly operat- 
ing law of development in those societies, whatever the 
bourgeois ideologists, reformists and revisionists may sav* to 
the contrary. 

.Men’s conscious activity has a strong hearing on the oper- 
ation of the laws of social ilcvelopment. It is repressed in 
decisions, in definite goals and in llic choice of itic w ays and 
means of attaining these goals. Knowledge of the law.s and 
of tlielr effect enables tis to check or accelerate the sponta- 
neous course of social processes by our conscious activity. 
Purposeful and conscious efforts of the working people, 
pood organisation of these efforts and pro|>cr mobilisation 
of nil the energy of the masses brings closer the victory of 
tlie new over Ibe old and ould.iled. The energy and strug- 
gle of the revolutionary forces can avert or stem the pres- 
sure of reaction ond hasten the conversion of a favourahte 
progressive possilnlity into reality. 

As a rule, the ideologists of the reactionary classes deny 
the existence of objective »oci.s) law s. .^ome U..S. snclologivts 
explain social events from the pluralist stamlpoinl. ascrib- 
ing them to n mulliplichy of cniises rollicr than tlie opera- 
tion of definite objective Javvs. .Manv of Ibem lake a candidly 
voluntaristic view. Prof. Adam R. Mlam of Harvard Univer- 
sity says, for example, that there are no "hisluricat or 
econiiniir ’furces* or 'Jaws' standing over and atmvc human 
votitinn".* He contends that solHion is llie detcmiitvalive 
factor of social life. The volillonal uppro.scli iv also tv plcal of 
pragmatism, which deniev all vdijeelive regularity in liislory. 



In contrast to bourgeois sociology and philosophy. 
Marxism-Leninism always proceeds from the existence and 
pperation of objective laws of the material world and from 
the need of knowing and applying them in all practical 
human aclhity. 

The Forms in Which Objective Lams Hanilest Themselves 
and the Ways of Apphjinq Them in Science and Practice. 
Objective content is the cardinal point in the definition of a 
law. The second point is that a law governs a specific char- 
acter and trend of development. Speaking of a law of nature 
or society, we always imply a course of events that unfolds 
m a definite direction 

The operation of a law necessarily leads to definite results. 
This is why it is important to know the forms in which the 
law manifests itself Spontaneous operation is one of the 
most widespread forms In the case of spontaneous opera- 
tion the process is not regulated and people do not know, 
and cannot foresee, the eventual results. This vs true, among 
other things, of the spontaneous action of the still unknown 
laws of nature and of the law of value m an antagonistic 
society. 

In the communist formation with its high level of scien- 
tific knowledge, laws usually operate in the form of cognised 
forces. The cognised demands of the various laws coincide 
with men’s activity and men are able to plan and call forth 
definite results Frequently, a law asserts itself as a 
dominant tendency. A law’s operation may be rapid or slow, 
complete or partial, and may have greater or lesser force. 

There is also a third point, which h likewise important. 
It lies m that a law will manifest itself only under requisite 
conditions. By such conditions we mean factors essential for 
the inception, growth and development of given objects and 
processes. Any change in the objective conditions causes 
a change in the way the laws manifest themselves. A 
law’s sphere of action may cither shrink or expand, and the 
forms in which it manifests itself, as well as the results of 
Us action, will change accordingly If conditions cliangc 
radically, one set of laws may be even replaced by another. 

Tlie lie-up between the operation of the objective laws 
of society and statutory laws constitute a special case, all 
loo rarely examined. Statutory laws in a concrete society 
can be neither opposed to, nor identified with, the objective 
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Jaws. The objective laws of sociei)*, including the economic 
laws, exist independently of statutory laws and manifest 
themselves independently Statutorj’ Jaws and legal stand; 
ards, on the other hand, are established by the state, which 
expresses the will of the ruling classes. They are siibjecli\ e 
and class in character, and only in a developed socialist so- 
ciety do the)’ express the coinciding interests of all society. 
However, even in the antagonistic formations statutorj’ laws 
are not entirely subjective and arbitrarj’. In one way or 
another, their appearance Is prompted bj’ concrete objec- 
tive economic relations There is always objective content 
in statutorj’ laws Marx obscr\'cd on this score that the con- 
tent of this juridical, or volitional, relation is determined bj’ 
the economic relation.* 

Being expressions of the will and consciousness of the 
ruling class, statutorj’ haws may either accord or conflict 
with objective laws. Furthermore, m a class society legal 
standards arc enforced by the compulsive power of the 
political superstructure and arc amended, created or 
abolished by the state. This is the big dilTerence between the 
Inception, existence and mamfestalion of statutorj* laws and 
the objective laws of nature and society 

It stands to reason that knowledge of an objective law, 
the forms in which it nianifests itself and the natural con- 
ditions in which it operates, puts great power into man’s 
hands. To begin with, he is then able to assess unerringly 
the role of newly appearing conditions. Secondly, he is able 
to influence the objective conditions and thus influence the 
nature and results of the action of the law. 

Knowledge of the conditions and trends in which a Jaw 
operates furnishes a key to the way in which it may be 
utilised. The ways and means of utilising the objective laws 
of nature and society may differ, depending on the nature 
of the laws, the degree to which they have been mastered 
and the benefits man will gain from the results of their 
action. 

On learning a taw of nature and the various conditions 
in which it manifests ilsclf, man is able fa control (he 
natural process. Controlling the processes of nature implies 
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Hint mnii r«m'« mil'll^ srltrH Hi** dfflnilJ’ n)t»frtl«* 
coniliUttiH iiiul llif latv niHralt* in ll'o di'drrd ilimtinn. 
rnrlhcnmin-. mjm Is I« rrsjrlrl nr rlindnair « Ih«’s 
iiiKU&ir.ihti* rlficls 

Tnkp n ihnin rinilioii imliiml l«s llir ilKinlrcrnlii'ti ni 
railionclUo t lrmcnM Mon rtsulatrs cliniti riMPlintis and In* 
ifitiuirli'ar onrrf's . < iiiinnmR lliem in n «|i‘nj*i«r limp, niid l'» 

llip dp'irrtl ••ir»*rl lolumir iM»«rr ♦l.-itiom. nlHinir riif:inps) 

iiy nii'uns of nctilmii al>''<)rl)rrs liir toss id turi'dlls is iiti- 
ti'frt ni ft similar manmr i«» l»rrpd nrw ^Irnins nl nnlmnls 
iind pianis In .nn iirlillrinl spIpcHoii nf useful miilnUons. 

Knowledup' nnd ulillsali«»n IIjp "f nahirr rnaldc 
man In rniilrol imturnt j»fiK-i-s\cs, ssliilr kmisslcd^r ttnd uli* 
lisalion of Hip In'V' fc'usprmn;^ sneial dpsrlopmrnt act as ft 
powerful fnriur in Hip rnonslniction of social life. Soria! 
liiws mniiifrsl HiPinsches in lln* nrlmns of Hip ninss of Hip 
people, Hie Irue inaVers of liislory. II l>a» Imtii noied earlier 
Huai liy ie.arninii Hip ln« s of swial life. Hip ssorklnj; rlass 
nnd lls I'orh nre nlilc to Influpuce Hip fltns of hhlorlcal 
pspnli. This mniieucp expands most salirnli) ufider social* 
Ism, becausp m Ihe socialist rmuonmrnt the laws };t>vem- 
in^ Hip soci.d neiKKM «>f iH-opIr conu* under Hip ispoplft’s 
immpdifttn j>owcr ami conirol 

The Conrcpfi'ifi of (he .Si/sfc»i of Dlalrellenl f.tiwi. Prom 
Hiesp (;eneral principles imderlsint; Hip coiireplion of it Iftss’ 
Hows (he rclrvant apprecialnm «if ihr Itiit'a of dlnlectirt, 
whose chief distmcine fenturr is Hial Hiey ore iin/t'prjnf. 
They l■ml)^nep Hie uiusprs8l.p*>srnt|{<| nnd ruTpssary nspsH-ls 
nnd nUtions tmpliril ui all pn>cps«ps of miiUiin nnd desrl* 
opmenl. L'liltke the laws sif tin* concrete »rienrps. whirh 
have n strictly defined sphere of nelion. Hie laws of dlnlcc* 
tics operate in nil the fields of ri'alily. The fuel Hint the laws 
of dink-elics nre uni\cr*al dors not mean that they nre im- 
related to concrete phenomena: they nre nlwnys concrete in 
the way they nianifcst thimselsps in concrete things and 
processes, m nature, society nnd thouirlit Tins does not de- 
tract from llicir unis-crsul character. Ainons these basic laws 
arc the law of the unity nnd struRgU* of opposites, the law 
of the transition of quantilatisc into tiunhlatisc changes 
. nnd the law of the ncRatom of Hie neRalion. 

The law of the unity and stniRRie of opposites Is the cen- 
tral basic law of dinlcclics. It is tlip substance of iliaIccHcs, 
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and Hs core, because il reieais the Internal source of the self- 
motion and development of tilings and phenomena, the 
motive force of their qualitative transformations ahd the 
negation of the old by the new. Like all (he laws of dialec- 
tics, it is universal and at the same time highly concrete. 
Every dialectical law expresses general, but at once 
quite definite, regularities in the motion of the material 
world. 

All profound, universal ami essential relations may be 
described as a kind oi unity of opposites. In this sense, the 
law of the transition of quantitative changes into qualitative 
ones highlights definite relations in the nucleus of dialectics. 
It expresses a relation of opposites — of quality and quantity 
— and reveals the ways and forms of transition from the old 
state to the new. 

Similar features may also be ascribed to the law of the 
negation of the negation, fn its most general form, the strug- 
gle of opposites 15 a struggle of the old and the new. The 
specific content of the law of the negation of the negation 
is that it embraces (he interaction, (he struggle, between the 
new and the old, and that it reveals the character and direc- 
tion of progressive development. 

But apart from their basic content, objective processes of 
development are ahvays accompanied by a wealth of other 
essential relations. This wealth of universal essential rela- 
tions is reflected in scientific dialectics by polar (paired) 
categories. Essence and appearance, content and form, (he 
logical and the historical, the absolute aiul the relative, 
necessity and chance, the finite and (he mfinilc, etc , are 
categories of this kind They show the unii ers,il aspects and 
properties of things and processes in a definite essential 
relation. 

Since the definition of a«y law of science always shows 
the correlation of definite ealegones, the correlation of 
polar categories of dialectics constitutes a definite law. In 
this context, we can speak of the law of caosalit}', the law 
of the correlation of content and form, essence and appear- 
ance, etc. Consequently, polar categories complement the 
basic content of development quite substantially and act as 
non-b.'isic law s of dialectics. 

The categories of dialectics enable us to study exhaus- 
tively the whole diversity of llie phcnomeim of the world 



surrounding us, tliey icvcal lUe mos\ lUvcrsc connections 
and relations of reality, and arc Ihcrcfore of great cognitive 
, and practical iniporlancc. In contrast to idealist philosophy 
'■ and metaphj sics, dialectical materialism lakes these cate- 
gories to be indissolubly intcrconnoclcd, rcncctlng the real 
connections and relations of teaUly. This Is precisely why 
they are so highly important to science and practice. 

Thus, we have before us a detliiitc scienhilc system of 
basic laws and categories of dialectics, which we shall now 
proceed to examine more closely. 


§ 4. The Law of the Unity and Struggle of Opposites 

The low of the umttj and tlruoglc of opposites is the most 
irnporlant iimvrrsrd lain of dialecliea; it reveals the objec' 
live source of the motion and development of all phenomena 
and processes of the materhd tvorld. It iv therefore of greater 
importance than the <jiher l.'iws of dialeclirs. nhicli arc 
based on it. 

Let us begin our examination of this law- b> clcnrlng Up 
the questions of the source mid essence of development. 
Every material sjsicm, object or phenomenon, consists of 
simpler parts, or elements, connected with each other In n 
definite way. The quahtnlise properties of the sarfous cJf- 
nicnts and the nature of their interaction constitute definite 
aspects and tendencies within the material system. These 
essential aspects and tendencies inside the object or pheno- 
menon, ii»b/c/i at once exclude and imply each other, are 
called o/ipoji/e» Tlicy also express the .supremo tUslUicllon 
between the respective aspects and tendencies In the mo- 
tion of things. In this conlext, the whole of reality, all of the 
natural and social world, is an endless diversity of various 
antipodal properties, aspects and tendencies 

The two poles of the magnet, the positive and negative 
elccltic charges, aUraction and repulsion, the corpuscular 
and wave properties of matter, particles and anti-particlcs 
— all these are opposites in inorganic nature. 

Assimilation and dissimilation, heredity and mutability, 
growth of new cells and atrophy of the old, arc such oppo- 
. sites in living nature. Such opposite processes as excitation 
and inhibition are the basis ol the activity of the cerebral 


cortex. The situation and class interests of slaves and slave- 
holders, serfs and landowners, the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie, are the opposites that highlighted the development ; 
of the exploiting social formations. These social classes 
originated from definite modes of production; they arc 
indissolubly connected w’lth each other, and imply and 
exclude each other In essence and content. 

The connection and interaction of opposites within one 
and the same object or phenomenon helps us to understand 
their nature. “Proletarjal and wealth are opposites,” Marx 
wrote. “As such they form a single whole. They arc both 
forms of the world of private property. The question is 
what place each occupies in the antithesis."' This is why 
dialectics speaks not simply of opposites, but of their untfp 
and interaction. This unity may be viewed as a definite, 
objective and necessary interconnection of aspects or phe- 
nomena within some concrete whole. This whole is always 
a definite concrete unity of opposites with a qualitatively 
distinct character at given moments or periods of develop' 
ment. 

The parts of the whole are always connected, and interact 
with each other all the time. This interaction is a steagglc 
of opposites. The struggle of opposites is absolute; it never 
ceases and constantly upsets the temporaiy “equilibrium”, 
stability and unity of opposites, making the latter no more 
than relative. The struggle causes qualitative changes in 
objects and phenomena and leads to the substitution of a 
neuj unity of ncu* opposites for a given unity. The ceaseless 
struggle of opposites is the basis and the motive force impel- 
ling the inception and development of all processes and 
objects in the world. 

The interconnection of the two aspects of Uie law — rela- • 
live unity and absolute struggle of opposites— gives rise to a 
compound dialectical contradiction, which constitutes the 
internal source of the motion ond t/eoc/opmenf of all 
phenomena m nature, society and human cognition. Motion 
is self-motion of mailer, meaning tJial its source Is in Ihe 
things, phenomena and processes of the real world. ' 

In contrast to this diaieclicnt conception of development, 
the so-called tlicory of equilibrium treats the unity of 
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jiUonomt-na an alisnUito ami rcganls Ihc ^Intc of wiuilib 
rmm. rest sun! iiierliu's-v llic main in ll>c worhl. Ac- 
conliiig lo !lie liieorj- oi itiuililirium, not otilj objects but 
social jirocesics as well, change llit-lr stale only by external 
compulsion acconUng to the formula', stale of ettulUbrium — 
ihsturbanee of eqtiihbriuin— restoration of equilibrium on a 
new basis In jilacc of the dialectic of iiclual developmenl. 
lliis theory expounds n mclapliysical stale of quiescence and 
immobility in nature and society. U idcnldlcs urrlty with 
stagnation, with a conscrvalhe cqudibrium, and considers 
unity at best only m associntion with gradual evolutionary 
changes. 

U IS easily seen that m practice the theory of crjuilibrium 
Justifies conservatism and bourgeois liberalism, and stands 
up for the “smooth growth” of capitalism into .socialism. As 
we know, such ideas arc currently being propagated by the 
sotial-rclonnists, whose aim it is to safeguard the erxisting 
capitalist relations, that is, maintain Ihc “equilibrium”. 

At this time of sharp ideological siniggic. bourgeois ideol- 
ogists and opportunists of all shades arc intensifying their 
attacks on the chief law of matcriaiist dialectics. Tliey have 
alw'ays nbsniutiscd the unity of opposites in capitalist 
society, while rejecting Ihc straggle of opposites, that is, the 
struggle of classes. Social-reformists and modem revision- 
ists are striving to convince the masses with refurbished 
arguments of the need for “class harmony”, class co-opera- 
tion and bourgeois-proletarian comnniiuon. Capitalist social 
unity is expounded in Ihc Declaration of the Socialist Inler- 
national entitled, “Die WcU von llcutc; Der sozlallslisclie 
Ausbhek” (“The World Tod-iy m Ihc Liglil of the Socialist 
Movement”) It says, in pari, llial Ihc future belongs not to 
communism or capitalism, but to a democratic socialism 
which will encourage socially valuable pnvalc enterprises 
and elTorts, that is, private capitalist relations. It avers, 
moreover, that the worst defects of capitalism have already 
been reclined and that society is calmly and freely marching 
to socialism.* It is to be vnfcrrwl therefrom that the working 
class need not struggle against the social system in the cap- 
italist countries. Such theories are obviously designed to 
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tlUarm llie workinf? class ideologically am! to juslifj- and 
uphold caj>itahsm as an “elemal” system • . ' 

Modem dogmatism, which nominally opposes Tefonmsm 
and re\isionism, goes to the other extreme. The dogmatists 
fail (0 see, for example, that the role and significance of 
social unity changes under socialism; they reject the neces- 
sary, even if hisloncaliy transient, forms of social iinilj' at 
a given stage and metaphysically maintain that an acute 
class struggle prevails in socialist society, failing to see the 
profound unity wrought after the abolition of the antagon- 
istic classes. 

The fallacy of the boui^ois theory' of unnersal class re- 
conciliation and of the dogmaUe >iew on sociai unity cannol 
be properly demonstrated without the Marxist conception of 
the transformation of opposites. The most important premise 
for this transformation are the conditions corresponding to 
the opposites. Opposites should be regarded not as congealed 
and dead, hut as lining and mobile, transforming them- 
sehes into each other 

In social life, the transformation of opposites may occur 
in different directions, depending on the conditions, the lime 
and place. This applies to Ihc transformation under capital- 
ism of free competition into monopoly, of just into unjust 
wars and vice versa, of the bom^eoisie itself from a progres- 
sive force into a brake on history, a resctionaiy force, etc. 

The real process of the transformation of social opposites 
has nothing in common with the dogmatic formula that 
opposites change places. Modem dogmatists often say; “The 
class of landowners holding (he land is (ransformed into a 
class deprived of land", or "the bourgeoisie is transformed 
into a subordinate class and shifts lo the position previously 
occupied hy its antipode", or yet, “war gi^es way lo 
peace . . . peace gh cs w ay lo war". 

The metaphysic.'il view (hat opposites simply change 
places, that they are externally antipodal phenomena, 
obscures the process of development and Ihc tendencies of 
that process. The conception of the struggle of opposites 
as a mere change of places is the basis of the modern dog- 
matist “theory of non-equilibrium”. It is, in effect, a reverse 
form of (he "theory of equilibrium". The "theory' of non- 
cqiiihbriuni” is vividly’ expressed in the dogmatic scJieine 
of unity — split — new unity on a new basis. Not only does 



Ihis fafsifyUie motive forces of-dcvelopment; it seeks to-;, 
justify tt*' 'iplitling aeJixities of the dogmatists and national- ’ 
ists in the communistmovenjenL • 

■ The dogmatitf, snilgar and subjectivist conception of the 
dialectics of the transformaUon of social opposites is re- 
futed by the historical experience of the socialist countries. 
Socialist transformations earned to Iheir logical conclusion 
are alone able to work radical changes in the form of old 
social unity and eliminate the irreconcilable struggle of the 
social opposites of capitalism, leading to the establishment 
of a socialist society of free and equal working people. There 
IS no transformation,” of the bourgeoisie into “a subordi- 
nale class • ^\hat actually occurs is its abolition as a class. 

I he conllict of opposites m the process of deselopmenl 
assumes sariouvforms. leading to a \ariclj of contradictions 
prn,-«’*' ^ “conlracUction” 

objectiuc relation and connection hefiveen 
oEf Ti,? ^ tendencies m the desclopmcnl of the 

MnU n7*L in the relation between opposites also 

w ‘he development of contradictions, their 

IhmTeh-^ M h character in which they manifest 
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of its ODDosiip of the single whole, the separation 

come,” , Sal S ; 'he d.st.nct.on nnlil it ba- 
the form of an kni essential distinclion assumes 

otM neV,i„o-„ “""'hests, loo, being the form 
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ystsonfte S'' "f “ conlradietlon in h,s anal- 
he said “mn^i i i commodities, its dual existence, 

iniran • “i*’ ® “ *'*f‘ncrion. and the distinclion 

into an antilhesis and a contradiction" i 
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f-'^/Thc relalionship behrecn town and countn'-is'a JnsJorleal 
_ illustration of the dialectical dcsclopment of conti^lictions 
At the early stages of human history men had one tjpe of 
habitat. With the des'clopment of productioh and class rela- 
tions, the non-essential distinction between towTi and conn- 
trj' developed into an essential one; then it became an an- 
tithesis and an antagonism. The contradiction between town 
and country implicit m the corresponding relationship of 
domination and oppression, was expressed in feudal times 
by the exploitation of the towns by feudal lords Under 
capitalism, the counlrjside is being exploited by capitalists. 
This contradiction is a direct product of tJie socio-economic 
relations of exploitation. 

The basic change in the essence of the social sjstcm 
wrought by the socialist revolution alters the nature and 
direction of the relation between the industrial and agricul 
tural aspects of the unity of social production. In the 
socialist countries, the ilialectical relation between town and 
country has assumed a difTerenl direction; from elimination 
of the antagonism and antithesis of town and counlrj’ to an 
essential distinction, and through prospective communist 
construction to a simple distinction between them 

DcHnlng the concrete stages in the development of social 
contradictions is highly important for revolutionary prac* 
lice. Contemporary social contradictions erode and destroy 
the unity of the capitalist camp It is mostly the rapid 
growth of world socialism that weakens and dooms impe- 
rialism. A similar part is plavcd by the antagonism between 
labour and capital, the contradictions between the people 
and the monopolies, between the young national slates and 
the old colonial powers, and between Uic imperialist powers 
thomsches. .Vn objective study of reality confirms the 
conclusions set forth in the programme documents of the 
communist movement that llic world imperialist system is 
rent bv deep and acute conlradiclions. TJicsc contradictions 
continue to grow and deepen, becoming more acute and 
developing into an irreconcilable conflict between the pro- 
gressive, rcvolufionarv" forces and the forces of reaction. 

Each contradiction passes the stages of inception, develop- 
ment and resolution. The opposites play different roles in 
each stage. One of them may be the principal aspect of (he 
contradiction and determine the direction of development. 



Iloft'cver, The {Jthijr opposite will not be passive either, exer- 
cising a greatrt'or lesser influence anti sometimes acting as 
Xhe^principal vehicle of dialectical development. The oppo- 
slRs cannot ever fully neutralise or balance each other. 
Iheir coPMstcnce and unity give rise to the tendency to- 
wards stability and the continuance of the basis of the phe- 
nonienon in question and their mutual negation and conflict 
to the tendency towards change and movement. These ten- 
denues are reflected in concrete stages in the development 
of the contradiction, and their character determines the 
character and tj pe of the contradiction. 

contradictions arc classified in materialist 
dialectics by their specific nature, their character and their 
role m development processes The most important of the 
‘contradictions arc the internal and external, 
antagonistic and non antagonistic. 
the confrodicfionj which express 

opposite aspects or tendencies within 
I ^ p/ienomenen They play the lead- 

eIioS c^oitrJ'' nnd phenomena, 

or S things, phenomena 

.‘*^1 aspects are the conditions m winch self-develoo- 
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but do not lead to any radical change in the caljiialist mode 
of production. The basic conlradiclion of the capitalist mfade 
of production, that between the social nature of labour ^d 
the private appropriation of the social product, is remos^ 
only by the victorj’ of the working class over its social 
opposite, the bourgeoisie. 

Tlie following are the specific features of the basic con- 
lradiclion of social development. 

first, the socio-economic contradiction is always the basic 
contradiction in a class society; 

second, it determines ail aspects of the motion of the 
given socio ecoDoimc formation; 

third, it coexists w ilh various contradictions at the various 
stages of development, and with non basic contradictions 
in the various spheres of social life. 

For this reason, various countries have their own concrete 
corobinahors of the basic contradiction of the development 
process as a uihoU, the determinatioe contradictions of the 
given stage and the non-basic contradictions of an antagon- 
istic or non-antagonistic character 
Antagonistic and Son-Antagonistic Contradictions. The 
prime distinctive feature of social contradictions is that they 
may be antagonistic or non antagonistic. They arise objec- 
tively, on a dcllnitc economic b.-isis. and are cither con- 
sciously or unconsciously reflected m the minds of people, 
requiring them to lake deflnite actions. This is why it is 
important to determine llie basis and character of social 
contradictions. 

Antagonistic contradictions are topical of the exploiting 
formations with their production relations of domination 
and subordination. In such formations, social opposites are 
irreconcilably hostile. Tbcir relations take the form of 
extremely acute contradictions. These are resolved through 
social conflicts and, as a rule, through the elimination of 
the economic basis of the old society, which leads to the 
removal of the old socio-political forces and the abolition of 
the moribund reactionary dasscs. 

The objecliv e basis of antagonistic contradictions is the 
mode of production based on private property and exploi- 
tation. Marx w'rote: “The very moment civilisation begins, 
production begins to be founded on the antagonism of 
orders, estates, classes, and finally on the antagonism of 
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act^inukilod labour iyul ndiinl tnlwiir No niitn^'nni'im. no 
pro^Tuss I'lll now ihi* proiiurlnf forri-s Iin\o been 
d^xclopci lo Mrtue ol tins sjslem of cln« imlnKoniMiiv".' 
V Wie anlayotiism of classes is ilic loading conlriidictioii and 
Itie.rnolm force of llie development of antaKonisJic soeic- 
lies I Ik antnf’onism of classes is most slrikinely esldent in 
«.l|)ila!ist sociel}. 'Ihc aims, iemloncjcs and class interests 
1 tlie boiir«coiMc and the proletariat are hostile and 
ineioiu'dablc. 
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bourgeois philosophers, above all lha neo-Thorn'ists. Th'ey 
go out of their way to prove the thesis of the’fowmtef of 
their doctrine, Thomas Aquinas, that “nature does fiot allow 
contradictions”. They deny the objecti\e character of 
tradictions and throw together dialectics and formal IdgiCf' 
opposites and contradictions in thinking, etc. A West Ger- 
man neo-Thomist, Helmut Ogiermann, says “Tn onr con- 
frontation with materialist dialectics we must hold firmly tfl 
the principle that contradiclions are deprned of any real 
meaning.’’^ Hence the conclusion that there are no contra- 
dictions, and must be none, in the rent world. What is more, 
it is dialectics — the “divine” dialectics whicJi the Thomisfs 
are prepared to recognise — that entreats God to sisit tlie 
lives of men and make possible and easy the kingdom of 
ioie among indiwduah in order to end the struggle between 
master and slasc’ This is what the theologians sjiy. wdiosc 
purpose it is to secure the assistance of “disinc dialectics”, 
establish “Jiarmony" m capilahst society, and eliminate the 
class struggle between “master and sln\e”. 

In the final count it is clear CMdonce of the fear felt by 
the modern bourgeois ideologists in face of the contradic- 
tions of our time, the revolutionary struggle of the masses 
against capital, and the real dialectics of life 

The problem of contradictions is esploiled by bourgeois 
ideologists to defend and juslify capitalism, and to falsify 
socialist reality and communist ideology Typical examples 
are the books by neo-Thomists Jean-Yves Cahez, The 
Thought of Knrl ilurx. Gustav Weller. Soviet Ideology 
rodfij;. Dialectical and Historical Materialism^ and Maurice 
Mcrieau I’onty, The Adventures of Dialectics, etc. Ail of 
them, but for minor differences, deny the struggle of 
opposites within objective processes and phenomena as a 
source of development and seek to obscure the contradic- 
tions and antagonisms of modem bourgeois society. 

Many bourgeois ideologists chime in with the modem 
revisionists in denying the decisive role played by objective 
contradictions in social development. Both are inclined to 
regard, say, stale-monopoly capitalism as an embryo of 
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of men, whidi is why llip niMbmU of moluijf? JJic;n do pof 
result in the destruction of any daises or socjai^roiips. 

Noii-nnlagonistic contradictions may sometimes occur in- 
antagonistic class formations. Take the ronlradjdion 
tween the working class anil the toiling peasantry jindeV. 
capitalism. But on the whole such contradictions are hpical 
,of socialist socidy, whose sikIo economic structure is basi- 
cally difTcrent from that of capitalism. 

When analysing the nature of the contradictions under 
socialism, we must hear in mind that the socialist system 
goes through definite stages of formation and development. 
Various contradictions arise and arc resohed in these 
stages. The Irimsition period is marked by a blend of 
Ihe features and properties of the two antipodal societies, 
capitalism and socmfism this is why nnt.'igonisti'c and 
non-antagonistic contradictions esist m it side by side. 

The basic contradiction of the transition period is the 
antagonism between the politically defeated but resisting 
capitalism, and llic politically dominant but not yet fully 
consolidated socwlism In other words, it is a new form of 
antagonistic contradiction between the bourgeoi.sia and the 
proletariat, expressed in Lenm’s famous formula’ “Who will 
beat whom?" Irreconcilable class struggle by the proletar- 
iat in alliance with the peasantry against the forces of 
Ihe old society.' is the main method of resolving this prin- 
cipal contradiction of llic transition period. Under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, the class struggle assumes spe- 
cial forms, in which the antagonistic and non antagonistic 
contradictions of the transition period are resolved 

The victory and establishment of socialism eliminates 
the antagonisms engendered by capitalism. The social con- 
tradictions of socialism become non-antagonislic. The ob- 
jective basis of the non-anfagom'sfic character of these 
contradictions is the sociaf ownership of the means and im- 
plements of production, the commortiVy of aims and inter- 
ests of the working class, the collective-farm peasantnj and 
the socialist inleUiffcnlsia. It is a basically difTercnl foun- 
dation and content of social unity. 

The development of socialist society takes place through 
the motion and resoimioji of non antagonistic contradic- 
tions, as was specifically pointed out by Lenin. “Antagon- 
ism and contradiction,” he said, “arc not the same thing at 
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Mil. UiKicr socialism tlie former will disappear, wliilc iKe 
Inller \\ ill remain.”* 

Tlic practice socialist construction reaffirms the fact 
that tlfo nc\\ sncictj' is bom in n strufj^Ie, in which the 
c<i»rtradictions arise and arcoscrcomc in the various spheres 
of social life. The specific feature of the contradictions of 
socialism IS not only that llipy arc different m nature and 
not shot throiif’h s\itli class nnlaRonisms. The forms and 
malhods of rcsohinf* these contradictions are (liffcrcnt, too. 

Resolution of the basic anla^onisltc contradictions leads 
to the disintei’ralion of the old social unity, the untafjonis- 
tic class society, whereas resolution of the contradictions 
of socialism raises society imariably to a hipher Icsel. Tlio 
contradictions between town and country, and between 
menial and phjsKal labour, in the US.S.R. (now basing 
the form of essential distinctions) arc being resolved 
through joint deselopment. improscmcnt and the drawing 
together of opposites The most important contradiction 
of socialism — that between the steadily growing material 
and spiritual requirements of the masses and llic lesel of 
the production of material and cultural goods—is also 
being resob ed in a similar fashion. The same applies to the 
contradiction between the forward looking socialist ideol- 
ogy dominant in the socialist countries and the suiwisals 
In mens minds of ttie capitalist ideology and mentality. It 
resobod by ideological and cilucalional work, com- 
radely criticism and self criticism 

Vi* bourgeois philosophers who 

saj the chminalion of antagonisms in the U.S.SR. has 
T!n!n? of dialectics and that the Sosiet 

linn, J , “belr.aycd Marxism”. Such conlen- 

lions merely esidence gross ignorance of the nualitalivelv 
‘Ic^'elopnicnl in socialist society. 

contradictions m the various 

, i conlrary. ,l emphasises Us viability and 
Of h?,inrS umnlemipted deselopmenl. The pace 

fn I nnn w ^^^t the new is ablc 

rV *»^oelcral«l social dcselopment under 
socialism t o Us fundamentally different economic basis and 
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the new ro|,e of social uii)t> in resohmg conlratliclions«’ 
Social coniradicUons are resoh'cd on the basis of 4bc prac- 
tical experience an<l the creaUte ctulemoifrs of the masses, 
through criticism and self criticism, but also wiTli Hie 
aid of scientific analysis and planned purposeful admlhl- 
sfralion in everj’ sphere of social life by the Communist 
Party and the socialist stale. This is a new regularity itr 
the development and resolution of dialectical contradic-* 
lions in the socialist epoch, ensuring boundless progrc*:s 
for socialism itself, and for society’s motion loisards new,* 
communist relations, ft is also the fundamental distinction 
between the motive force of Ihe non-anlagonislic contra- 
dictions of socialism and Ihe rote and action of social 
antagonisms under capitalism 

Marxist dialectics also enables us to cialuate correctly 
the confraifictfons of xvorfd social t/euefopment. The pros- 
pects of contemporary norld social deselopment are 
shaped by the relation of such opi>osiles as the socialist and 
capitalist systems. Since “our time ... is a time of struggle 
between the two opposing social systems'',' the “basic con- 
tradiction of the contemporar}’ world.” sa>5 the Programme 
of the CP.S.IJ., “is the conlradiclion between socialism 
and imperialism.” 

The basic contradiction is a reflection of the main con- 
tent of the contemporary epoch— the transition from cap- 
italism to socialism on a world scale Socialism is becom- 
ing the decisne factor of world development and the main 
line of the development of the basic contradiction. Impe- 
rialism's sphere of domination and influence is shrinking, 
and it is losing its positions on all continents. 

The basic contradiction of the present epoch springs 
from the internal contradictions of capitalism; the consoli- 
dation of socialism has shifted llie social antagonism'" be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat to the internation- 
al arena and it has now taken the form of nntagohism 
between the opposite social systems. Hence the unquestion- 
able connection between international and domestic social 
development. But the connection of the basic contradiction 
of the contemporary world with the internal contradictions 
of the socialist and of capitalist systems, is not identical. 
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The inlermil cuntmdK itnn^ of inipr-riali^m nnd the |in<ic 
,fojilrj(h<-iKiii hi-tw(on the two social s> stems liase the same 
•sM-nte namelj. imifmiiid luila^onhns bolween the 
l;nurK«)isi< iit^d the proh Inrinl. AretudiiiRly, tlie basic con- 
trmlutiini fif world siH'ial development is cxercisitiR a 
deeisne innuenrc on the developinenl and rcMilution of nil 
the internal contradictions of imperialism. 

The (h-Ilmtion of the mam rontrndiclion of the present 
hKloneal epoch is the object of n keen idcoloKirnl conlro- 
sersv Dircctlv or imlireeliv . nnti cummimist ideologists 
deny the mam soejo economic conirndiciion of onr time 
and its dctennmntiie influence on man's destiny. More fre- 
quently than not they babble almui ibe nnltlhesis of polit- 
ical systems, forms and iintho«|s of government, the wav 
of life, the -denu). rncy”. ••freedom", nnd •‘liiimnnism” o'f 
the capitalist system and the ‘ lolaliliirinnism" and “dicta- 
torship” of socialism 


-Vnti Marxist nationalist (bcorists are inclined to see n 
contradiction onl.v between imperialism nnd the national 
liberation movement Some of them maintain that tlic main 
contradiction of our time is that between the economicallv 
countries and the highly-devcloiied 
II"" II"' mam cmilradiclion 

In 1 . , ^ ''"n#-'" I African 

and Latin Anmricaii rounlnca) amt Ihp "world cily" (the 
dcrctoped .mpcrialiM and Isic'l sociali.l countries), 
nnniin'.n"" mtcrcncos nnd are 

e° 1 r T'ley 'l-riiig [com ignorance or dclib- 

lim'n. !^''"l''■''l|‘>n of the essence nnd perspecitse of our 
. Innn '.T ‘'“"’'■“‘I'fl'”'' "'111 imperialism, il is true, tins a 

S' d?nn’’i T® ‘''‘‘Imj of Ihe dependent peoples at 

elimiZL f®?, meonlestable But the 

nali.r, tl " '0''!"‘l“:"on willi impermlism, dclernil- 
on r ''I’'™le Ibe nnn-soei.ilisi svorld 

So or T ,?' eonntries from tbeir own 

Sm on.V M “ "f ‘'''"een Ibe national mnse- 

bhershnn ' '.”««!« o,.llook Will yield 11 , 0 peoples true 
. b-lS, T;. "'"'fore locorreel lo regard the contra- 

mner ,1 . H '•“I'om'l liberation moscmenl and 
S eT. Jb I''', "’om ““l'■•"l‘eli"n of 11, e present liisto- 
narnmiTf 1 "'e immense Importance of 

national Idjer-ation movements al tiic present stage. II Is still 
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more unreasonable to substitute the fancied and abstract 
contradiction between the ‘‘world village” and the “\\orld. 
city" for the real main contradiction. If we did so, w» should * 
be unable to determine the main enemy an^J the dtreclifep 
of the main blow, or to dcQnc the relation of {he ret'Glii- 
tionary and reactionary forces of the social iiiovemgjit. 

The peoples are coming to associate complete victory m . 
the national liberation revolution, the elimination of age- 
old backwardness and the improvement of hung conditions 
with rton-capifahst development This invigorates the co- 
operation of the main forces of IJie world rev olutionarv jiroc- 
ess — the world socialist system, the vvorkmi,' class move- 
ment in the capitalist countries, and the national liberation 
movements. The mam contradiction of the modern histor 
ical epoch is growing deeper and more acute, tending to ac- 
celerate the development, ripening and resolution of im- 
perialism's internal antagonisms. 

The internal contradictions of world socialism differ com- 
pletely in social substance from the mam contradiction of 
^orld social development. 

The prime distinctive feature of the inlrrniil contradic 
lions of world SQci.tlism ts that they arc non-fjntaponistie 
in choroefer, which is conditioned by the new socio economic 
structure, the dominance of public propcrlv. the absence 
of exploitation and of class antagonisms, the similarity of 
political systems, and the identity of idcologj', Inlercat and 
purpose. 

The second distmclivc feature is that they arc conltudic- 
lions springing from the growth of the new soctni system, 
being contradictions of upgrade social development in con- 
trast to the historically downgrade Icndcncv of world cap- 
italism. 

The third distinctive feature derives from the fact that 
socialism is developing out of the old society and therefore 
retains certain "birthmarks” of capitalism Traces of the 
past arc observed for a certain lime in the economy (the 
degree of development of the riattonal productive forces, 
the existing specialisation, economic, tics, etc.), in political 
and national relations, social traditions and way of life, the 
national culture, psychology and ideology. National con- ^ 
ditions give rise to contraiiiclions in the operation of the 
common objective laws of socialist construction. These are 
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particular, •ItIUoricoIfu tlturt-lwcd conlrmUclions In Irtdi* 

, vifiiinl vdicrt s».f sncinl life, ccmrcmlns IndhitUinl problem'; 
Vsy'llii'fcl.ilions Iiot«een Hie couiilric< «if oorlil socialism. 
■•'•The<()iir»h thshiichsc featwre is Uod up ssilU tbe mounl- 
irlj of 5nl»J'‘Clne fnetor in rrsohiiiK olijcclive con- 
.IrMl^fions Conscious acUnn by Ibe masses and Ihc scicn- 
• lifically proiintled intervention of i»copIc m Mie spontaneous 
course of objective processes niceleniJe Ibe soUtlion of con- 
Iradiclions and the rate of liislorira! profjrcss. Tlic unity 
and cohesion of tlic 'miabsl countries, their imilual assist- 
ance, friendship niul fraleniil). eii.il>lr them to hrint/ closer 
the fecc/s of their socio nonomic development and to sur- 
mount objective difflciillies and contradictions by joint 
ctTort. 

The nature of the socialist sjslem also drlcmiines the 
form of its relations with the cnpilAlisi sjstem — class stniR- 
kIc in the environment of peaceful coexistence The peace- 
ful coexistence of states vvilb dilTercnt sinial systems Im- 
plies the ohjeclne necessity «if all round »o operatiim svilli 
the youns devclopins stales, m.nintenanre of ileflnite rela- 
tions with the capitalist countries and ileli rmmed slnifTRlc 
nRalnsl the forces of aRKression and war. which lias the 
cumulative effect of strenKllicninR world socialism, wenken- 
InR the positions of impcri.ilisni and at’Krnv.atmf; its inter- 
nal contrnilictions All of this creates more favourable con- 
ditions lor liic Victors of socinhst revolutions at the wcaVesi 
points, the Ranglions of conirndiclioiis. of the world cap* 
iiahsl sjstem. 

Hevolutioii.irv practice requires vis to have a true knowl- 
edge of the connection between the basic conlrndiclion of 
the contemporary world and the internal contradictions and 
prospects of socialism and of capitalism Modem niphl-wing 
revisionists interpret peaceful coexistence as a mitigation 
of the class stniggle .ind a reconciliation of capitalism and 
. socmlism. The "Lefr mamlam. on the other hand, that 
. peaceful coexistence is an obstacle In the working class 
and national liberation movements, and qualify it without 
rhyme or reason ns ‘‘betrayal” of the world socialist revo- 
lution. 

This subjectivist nnU-eommunisl thesis is entirely false. 
Peaceful coexistence is not a flgnienl of the imagination; it 
is an objective effect of the law of the uneven economic 
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anil political (le\ clopmeni of non soc^ylist coontrips in the 
present epocJi. The Marxists maintain flrmly that tfee pdn- , 
ciplc of peaceful coexistence is Inapplicahle to reiat>>iVv 
tween oppressor and oppressed, betneen 4hc col»nialiifs 
and the victims of colonial oppression It refers solely*“to. 
the sphere of mlcr-stalc relations. . 

Furthermore, the policy of peaceful coexistence cuts the • 
ground from under the reactionary ideologists of the modern 
bourgeoisie, who accuse communism of “aggressjon", "ex- 
pansion”, etc. 

Here is a t 3 Pical example. Dertrani t> \Volfe, an mowed 
anti-communist propagandist, declares that communism is 
a “combative idcologj' At the core of things, it finds con 
fticl, antagonism, clash. Progress (deselopmenl) tomes only 
through struggle''. Wolfe draws the conclusion that Sonet 
policj’ cannot be a policy of ptaceftil coexistence, because 
the Soiiet Union is “aggressise”. This is a line of thoiiglii 
typical of bourgeois phiUslincs, who are afraid of com- 
munism and slander it. being quite incapable of understand- 
ing the dialectic of contemporary life, the dialectic of our 
epoch. 

The tremendous impact of .Marxisl-Leninist dialectics js 
rooted in the fact that it helps to reveal the contradictory 
essence of the contemporary epoch, to determino the mo- 
tive forces of contemporary world development and to show 
the prospects of society’s advance to socialism and com- 
munism 


What then is the overall theoretical and practical sig 
nificancc of the law of the unity and struggle of opposites—- 
this basic law of materialist dialectics? 

First, the law reveals the essence of all phenomena of 
Ihe surrounding world and ensures a truly scientific 
approach to the analysis of all processes of development in 
nature, society and human knowledge. This essence of all 
plienomcna js shown to be a contradictory essence. To know 
it is to know the internal contradictions which are the 
determinative source of all motion and devclopmer* X'-'-w 
knowledge is truly scientific knowledge of all phei 
because no real cognition isconccHabic without kn. 
of the essence. 
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Second, il ts highly imporlant for scientific cognition and 
especially- %r practical acihity and revolutionary struggle 
t« know the nature of the \arious contradictions at the dif- 
•lerent stages of social development and in diverse concrete 
<6ndilions. There are, above all, three periods in social 
development, with corresponding contradictions: 

1) the period of capitalism, when antagonistic contradic- 
tions reign supreme in all the cliief spheres of social life; 

2} the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, 
when antagonistic and non antagonistic contradictions 
interweave; 

3) the period of triumphant socialism with its non- 
anlagonistic contradictions, when new motive forces arise in 
society and the general dialectical regularities of develop- 
ment acquire a qualitatively new character. 

A concrete analysis of the nature of the contradictions 
IS nccessaiy not onlj for a correct appreciation of the 
cssente of an ejxivh, but also for working out the ways and 
means of resolving various types of contradictions, each 
of which calls for a cUfTerent approach. 

Third, the law of the unity and the struggle of opposites 
IS a sure and dependable guide In the contemporary com- 
plex and highly contradictory world situation, marked by 
struggle between diverse social forces. To understand the 
essence of the contemporary epoch is above all to grasp 
that it IS internally contradictory, to apprehend the oppo- 
site tendencies in its development and their interaction and 
struggle at each stage. 

This IS necessary not only for an understanding of the 
character of the epoch as a whole (which is important in 
working out the overall strategy of the revolutionary forces 
in the contemporary epoch). It is impossible to work out 
a correct line of struggle for each Parly in contemporary 
conditions w’llhoul taking into account the decisive con- 
tradiction of the whole of the contemporary epoch, namely, 
the contradiction between socialism and capitalism on the 
world scene. The fact that socialism js the leading force in 
the development of all the contradictions of the contem- 
porary epoch has a strong bearing on practice. II follows 
that the working class and the working masses must always 
' rely on the great force of socialism and depend on its pow- 
erful and resolute support in their struggle against 


capital, colonialism and all Ihc ‘forces of modern reaction. 

A scientifically grounded strategy and tactics in the 
reiolutionary struggle of the working class and its partiei 
has to be based on a dialectical analy.sis of the contradictory 
essence of the present epoch. 


§ 5. The Laiv of the Xiransformation of Quantitative 
into Qualitative Changes 

T/ic Inu) of the transformation of quantitative into qual- 
itative chanqps is one of the basic louts of dialectics, for 
it defines the ways and forms of development in ail the 
spheres of the natural and social world It represents a 
definite connection between the opposites of quantity and 
quality and expresses the leap like character of the transi- 
tion from one qualify to another. Before «c go into the law 
itself, let us look at the concepts of quaUty, gjiantity and 
measure. 

The objects of the surrounding world, with which man 
has to deal, are infinite in di\crsi(y. The first immediate 
distinction between objects is made by difTerenilating be- 
tween the quaUtatiic and quanlitatne aspects. Lenin de 
scribed this way of cognition as follows. 'Tirst of all impres- 
sions flash by, then Something emerges — afterwards the 
concepts of quality {the determination of the thing or the 
phenomenon) and quantity are developed.”' All these con- 
cepts have objeclisc meaning and content. 

Quality is the internal definiteness of objects and phe- 
nomena, the sum total of the stable characteristics which 
distinguish them from each other. 

Thus, in Mendeleyev’s periodic table of elements each 
chemical element differs qualilalhely from the others. The 
simple form of sensations enables us to distinguish the qual- 
itative state of the chemical elements. Some are soiids, 
others liquids, and still others are gaseous. Above, we have 
examined and established the qualitative distinctions of 
the chief forms of moving matter. There is a basic differ- 
ence between the socio-economic formations, which repre- 
sent the principal stages of social development. 

• V. I. Lenin, CoUfcted Works, VoL 3S, p 319. 
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. IlijiSjjblc agSrcgale of the properties which 

Jislm„nnh.a M,cn object from anotlicr. Propnlks espress 
[.he >.srmus asjtccis of quality ami characterise the qualila- 
■i\e itorinilencss of the object in some particular respect. 

propcrlies of an object arc immediate espres- 
IZl 1 - ,‘'"0 ^'i'" “"J ■" connection with, 

■ bell, cet them. "■■"“cc of the interaction 

“ll object, and ptienomena 

Xet im,w ' “ "" ''c/imtiness of on 

Mjen iiiiiic;, ex, , res,,, ,1, 1, „ofe rfeoree 0/ 

• ''coc'opmenl, sum 0/ ports, mmibcr of ,,roperlies etc Qiian- 
inl's'oJm'ie'’''^ "'nsidcrabi;- ,0 ™r SowMge of 

ESmc'bo’i'a^'-ntn.Ssl'bar 

buMalM “h?torm"I‘l'' property of objects, 

external dcnmleness. The 

ers of n camS pnr* (luanfity) of sharehold- 

what ^a'i^en tf to a worker; 

lion. But m somp rr«Ta^!!i *^n form of explolta- 

of economic devofolrlT'®"^ "‘‘y* '“I® 

personal income thenumi ,! *^’® ^^‘‘onal and 

"’a folteh^i 

is an importanUomponent'*^*”* phenomena 

exampIe^aW mirS-sh o/T'f'" 

to use->alue, the labour reference 

only qualitatnely, with referenr’^^ ^ counts 

“ iiu=‘^ss 

parMii’“e'pr^ce“ ‘l? 

tally dilTerenl, and gne nse to n become fundamen- 

Change within certain limits phenomena. 

‘ Mars. CapUal. Vgl I, Moscow. Xa59. p 45 
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radical transformation and dotfs not 

nature. " -- ^ 

The limit of quantitative change within ^lifcli things rt-'i 
tain their stable foundation and their old quality’ is termed 
measure. Measure is the concrete expression of the unify o/* 
necessarily connected opposites, namely, the (juantitathie 
and qiialitotive sides of o yiocn object or phenomenon. Bach- 
thing has its definite measure, within the limits of which 
there may he fluctuation of quantity, while the given 
quality remains unchanged. Once quantitatne change goes 
bcjond these limits the gi\en correspondence, or unity of 
quantity and quality, is upset. 

This also determines the difference of quantitative and 
qualitative changes as the tivo forms of development pro- 
ceeding in the world. Quantilatnechangcs arc non-essential, 
e\olullonnry changes which do not up to a point affect 
the internal nature of phenomena and do not change them 
radically. Qualitathc changes, on the other hand, lead to 
fundamental transformations, as a result of which things 
and phenomena become entirely different and change their 
essence, that is, their internal nature All these changes 
actually take place in the surrounding world 

But the most important point is that a deep mutual 
connection c.'iists between quantitative and qualitative 
changes. This connection is law-governed- in the process 
of development quantitative changes lead to qualitative 
changes, and the latter are. m turn, impossible without 
a preliminary accumulation of quantitative changes. This 
is the essence of the dialectical law of the transformation 
of quantity into quality. 

This law, like all the laws of materialist dialectics, is 
universal and objective — something the modern bourgeois 
philosophers endeav'our to deny. 

Thus, the U.S. philosopher Sidney Hook says llnat the 
law of the transformation of quantity into quality is not a 
law of nature, of the mind or of logic. To substantiate Ids 
contention, he writes that weight does not disappear to give 
place to a new quality when more stones are added to a 
pile of stones. This is no way to refute one of the basic 
laws of dialectics. The argument is much too primitive. 
Modern science provides increasing evidence that (he trans- 
formation of quantity into quality occurs in all natural 
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and Social processes. Take'chcmical transformations. The 
atoms of varioxis chemical dements ahvaj’s combine in 
- 'defmite profiorlions, in definite quantitative relations. In this 
way, nes\ compounds with new qualities are produced in 
nature and m chemical laboratories A change in the pro- 
portion will at once yield dilTerent substances. 

If, on the other hand, we compound tlie same elements in 
dilTerenl proportions, we shall get dilTercnt chemical com- 
pounds and substances with dilTcrent physical and chemical 
properties. 


This regularity underlies all chemical transformations. 
Engels aptly described chcmislrj- as the study of the tran- 
sition from quantity to quality. 

Modern science provides a great number of facts to con- 
firm this law of dialectics. Thus, a number of new chemi- 
cal elements has been produced artificially. 

Science established that all chemical elements differ from 
one another by the sire of the posituc charge of their 
atomic nucleus. This positive charge, m turn, depends on 
the quantity of protons it contains Protons, you will recall, 
are the heavy particles of matter which carry a positive 
or ® 'I'®*".* Changing the quantity 

of protons, and thereby the structure of the nucleus, we 
Con elements with new properties, 

in ^ ‘ ^ m quantity results, through a change 

m the structure of the atom, in a change of quality. 

ThPT,l hoxv the new elements were obtained. 

nUn 1 artificial element called neptunium There is 
So Recently, scientists produced 

S element of Mendeleyev’s table, it is the heaviest 

Hik i ‘^hiDf thing in all 

V frnri II produccd element differs qualilative- 

ifohvT ^ ° 94-.pluton.um-is radio- 

?eact?nn ^ ‘ r ^ Production of a nuclear chain 

necessary for the practical use of atomic energy. 

T »»»o 93rd element, plutonium is 

a good nuclear fuel for the atomic industry There a"ain, 

cMno^nf ‘ r “ sSent quahtS 

change of the properties of a clieniical element 

regularities are observed in the development of 
living natiue, where the vast diversity of animal and plant 
species and microorganisms is the result of ceaseless quan- 
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titative changes that brought about qualitative changes. The 
accumulation bj' the organism of nen’ conditions incom- 
patible with the old heredity, the old quality, enj’endets new 
species or leads to (he destruction of old organic forms, 
that is, a transition to another quality. 

Acting on this regularity, scientists and breeders in many 
countries have developed quahtaUve]y new species of ani- 
mals and plants. This is of great practical importance to 
human life. 

In the history of humanity and m social phenomena, the 
dialectical forms of social development are of a highly com- 
plcv character, and the iransiormation of qiiantitj’ into 
quality is different there from the transformation of quan- 
titative into qiiahtatiie changes in (he deselopment of 
nature. The distinction lies above alt m that the qualitative 
transition from one state of society to another takes place 
as a result of human activity, the struggle of the working 
masses, the chief makers of historj' 

The whole of human history is a history of basic quali- 
tative upheavals prepared during the period of preceding 
development, which is by and large quantitative. These 
basic upheavals during the Iransilion from one society to 
another, from one social class formation to another, are of 
the nature of social revotiitions The revolutionary transi- 
tion from the old society to the new is the most important 
dialectical regularity of man's history. 

All the turning-points m history are illumined by the 
flames of revolution. “Revolutions,” said Marx, "are the 
locomotives of history.” They always usher in a qualita- 
tively new stage m social development, in the development 
of nations and states. Social revolutions signify fundament- 
al change m the political, economic and ideological spheres 
of human life This is why they CTercise a strong influence 
on (he 11 hole subsequent development of society. 

However, as we have seen, alt revolutionary upheavals, 
including socialist revolutions, which radically alter the 
course of human hislorj’, are never sudden and unexpected, 
but the result of long economic, political and ideological 
development m the preceding period. This development 
gradually sharpens the principal social contradictions to 
(he extreme, and their resolution can be effected only by 
a radical revolution in the whole system of social relations. 



Transformation of quantilatire into qualitative changes 
in the de\elopment of society is the main line in the dia- 
lectic of revolutionary transitions from one socio-economic 
formation to another Deflnite qualitative transitions occur 
also in various spheres of life within each social formation. 
Since they embrace only separate aspects of social life and 
do not alter its nature as such, they naturally do not — 
and cannot — take the form of a social revolution. 

Thus, the following qualitatively different stages may 
be noted in the development of capitalist production: 
co-operation — manufactory — machine production — modern 
industry of the time of the latest scientific anti technical 
revolution Each stage is quahlalivciy different from the 
preceding one, but is also the result of the entire preceding 
dev elopmenl and is closely bound up with the earlier stages. 
But such qualitative changes do not signify any radical 
changes m the development of capitalism as a socio eco- 
nomic formation, because the essence of the capitalist rela- 
tions of exploitation remains unaltered. This holds up the 
lie to the bourgeois and reformist contentions tliat in view 
of the latest scientific and technical achievements in pro- 
duction capitalism has been entirely “transformed” into a 
‘new society’’. 


Cjuahtative changes occur continuously also in the de- 
velopment of the communist formation. The development 
trom the first phase of communism to the second, higher 
phase of communist society, is a qualitative transition of 
tremendous importance. li mvohes qualitative changes in 
various spheres of social life. First, m the sphere of eco- 
nomic rehitions the two forms of socialist properly (state 
and CO operaliv e) are giving way to one communist form 
rinL people, second, the socialist prin- 

according to work done gives place to 
iliiri distnbution according to need; 

S; between the two socialist classes, and 

‘ ‘"‘^“‘ecnlsia. are rcniov ed and society 
fnn?fh ^ society of working people; 

s°c'alisl administration changes gradually into com- 
munist self-admimslration by the entire people, etc. All this 
IS an expression of sociclj's transition to a qualitatively new 
historical stage of development in the process of which 



there will be more new quahtathe changes as communist 
relations themscKcs dc\clop ceaselessly and are improsed. 

The opposite tendencies m the character of the qualita- 
In c changes occurring m the development of capitalism and 
socialism originate from their specific contradictions. In the 
first instance, lliesc changes express the escr sharper capi- 
talist contradictions and lead ultimately to the downfall of 
the bourgeois system. In the second instance the regularity 
is difTercnl. qualitntne changes m the deselopmcnt of so- 
cialism gradually lead to cser better social relations: they 
demonstrate the all-round progress of human society and 
its movement to the higher form of communist relations. 
Tliis mosement also connotes the resolution of the contra- 
dictions of socialist societj’. svlilcli arc qualita titciy different 
from the contradictions of capitalism. Consequently, there 
is a connection between the dialccltcal laws of the unity 
and stniggle of opposites and the transformation of quantity 
into quality. 

In all the transformations of qiianlilalne min qualitative 
changes there arc (Ualectical leaps Depending on the char- 
acter of these cfiangcs and the concrete content of tiu* 
development itself, the leaps may differ from mcJi otlirr 
quite substantially. But there is n common regularity in all 
cases: the transition of quantitative mto qunlitutivc changes 
is a turning-point, a break in gratlual development manf* 
fested in iJie siibstiiulion of a new quality for the old. 
This (Iceisive turn, the immed«i/e transition from one 
qiin/ft«/ioe flute to another is a trap in denefopment. 

Lenin noted the radical role of Jc.ips in .social develop- 
ment, and stressed: “It is In such periods that the numer- 
ous contradictions which slowly accumulnto during periods 
of so-called peaceful development become resolved. It is 
in such perioils llial the direct role of llie different eJasscs 
in determining the forms of social life is manifested with 
the greatest force, and that the foundations arc laid for the 
political ‘supcrstruclurc*, which then iK-rsivIs furii long lime 
on the ImsK of the new relations of prodiielion."* This 
rcgul.arity is univer5.al in principle, Init is manifested in 
various pticnomcna and proccMcs in a sjwcial and concrete 
form. 


‘ V. 1. UnIn. ColUelei Works, Vot 13. p ST. 



Materialist dialectics {lislintfuhhes leaps by their content, 
scale, rate and form In content, some leaps signify a tran- 
sition' from one object or phenomenon to another, qualita- 
tively different one. Such, for instance, arc the leaps from 
one chemical element to another, from one species of living 
organism to another, and in social life from one socio- 
economic formation to another — from slave society to 
feudalism, from feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism 
to socialism 

In other cases, leaps — in terms of their content — are ex- 
pressive of qualitative changes in the state of given objects 
or phenomena, such as the stages of the biological develop- 
ment of individual plants and animals, stages in the forma- 
tion of man. and qualitative changes within the framework 
of one and the same formation. The transition from 
pre-monopoly capitalism to imperialism is a leap in the 
development of the capitalist formation; the same applies 
to the qualitative changes in the development of society 
from socialism to communism 
In scale, leaps can embrace whole historical epochs, with 
a number of minor leaps taking place within a common 
big leap. Thus, the historical transition from our anthro- 
poid ancestor to man was an extremely long one, and 
within that great leap modem theories of anthropogencsis 
distinguish three mam stages: the development of man’s 
immediate ancestor (close to the Australopithecus); the 
period of man’s formation and the formation of human 
society (Pithecanthropus. Sinanthropus, Atlanthropus, Nean- 
derlhalcr), and the period of the existence of man of the 
present physical type (the general Cro-Magnon type). Each 
of these stages, a leap within the great historical leap, 
covers a long period. Thus, the Cro-Magnon man made his 
appearance about 80.000-100.000 years ago 

The epoch of great leaps in modem society embraces an 
entire period of historical development The complete qual- 
itative transformation of human society which started with 
the October Socialist Revolulion proceeds through a number 
of leaps in which individual countries break away from 
the capitalist system and embark on socialism. The inter- 
nal transformations in the socialist countries also consist 
of a number of leaps in all spheres of social life. 

Leaps differ in speed and formz some are rapid, sharp. 
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c\cn sudden; others are slow and occur throi^^h a contin- 
uous accumulation of the new quality. 

In nature, a sudden destruction of the old qualitv and 
the emergence of a new — a sharply defined leap— lakes 
place, say. in the radioacthe transformations of atomic 
nuclei. But nature also offers examples of slow and gradual 
qualitalhe transformations, which arc sometimes barely 
perceptible, though they result In a now quality. 

In social history, rapid and sharp qunhtalMc cJianges. the 
sudden leaps, coincide with social resolutions svhen the 
old social order is desiroecd and n new one is set up. Tlie 
sharp leap, and the rapid and resolute transition from the 
old quality to a ncu. is esprcssitc of the speci/lc of desel- 
opment in antagonistic society, sshich is dnided into hos- 
tile classes But it is ssrong to identify' a rcs-ohrtionary leap 
only with destruction, vMlh armed and physical \iolcnce 
iVcither is it necessary that a sharp and rapid leap, such 
as the resolulionarj transition to socialism, should insohe 
an armed uprising or a cisdl war. 

Such extremes may. of course, he engendered by concrete 
fifston'eal conditions, chielly an open and Motenf otTcnsivc 
on the part of the exploiting classes Engels noted that Ihc 
new « ould come to replace the old peaceably If the old ere 
sensible enough to step olT the stage quietly, end it would 
come violently if (he old resisted. 

It is also wrong to s.iy that llie revolutionary leap in the 
transition from capitalism to socialism is necessarily con- 
nected «ifh war The Cuban experience has shown Hint 
resolutions are quite possdde without the s\ oriel wars with 
which tlic Hrst siH-ialist resolutions were associated. Under 
certain concrete liisiorical eoiidilions resolution lakes place 
ssilhout the use of armed force, because revolutionary leaps 
arc a natural and hiss gosemed result of the deselopmenl 
of Die chsss struggle and the internal contradictions of 
exploiting stHrlcl). 

Both Die peaceful and Die non-peaeeful «ay to socialism, 
sshile dilTcnng in form and slegrce of intensity, ensure Die 
solution of the s.smc rcsolutionary tasks, namely, tlie win- 
ning of political power hy (he proletariat, the resolution- 
.try i»rrak up of Ihr l»«»grgec*}s military and hureaucralic 
m.schine. al>ohlion of jn-hale prsjjierts and exploitation o( 
man hv man, and the rifaldjshmenl of public ownership of 



the means and implements of production. These fundament- 
al spcio-ecoliomic transformations objective!}’ constitute 
tlie essence and the main content of socialist revolution, 
which is by no means identifiable with armed and physical 
violence, as the reactionary bourgeois ideologists contend. 
Regardless of the distinctions, the character and ways of 
its realisation, the socialist revolution is in every case a 
gigantic qiialilalivc leap in the development of society. 

The qualitative leaps in the development of socialist so- 
ciety are of a different nature. There is no sudden break-up 
of social relations, no sliarp and sudden transition; nor can 
there be any political revolutions in social development. 

Many bourgeois philosophers, who deny the objectivity 
of leaps m general, and particularly revolulionarj' leaps in 
social development also falsify the forms in which leaps 
manifest thcmsches Welter maintains that the Marxists 
invented two tvpos of leaps in order to raise an obstacle to 
any possible repetition of social revolution in the conditions 
of socialism. This is false, because in socialist conditions 
there ate other, non-antagonistic contradictions, which can* 
not lead to political revolutions. It is they that clelermine 
the dmerent form of the leaps which take place through 
continued qualitative transformations Socialist industria* 
isation, co-operation m agriculture, the cultural rcvolu- 
gradual transition from 
socialism to communism are leaps of this kind 

But m every case, any dialectical leap is always a radical 
and decisive turning-point marking a transition to a new 
quality in the development of processes and phenomena. 
mJni diverse processes of the real develop- 

S.,. f present various forms and tjpes of qual- 

nnSnt / f JDlerconnection of qualitative and 

‘"if expressing the universal and at once 

Mr.n rff “>0 dialccUcal law of the transforma- 

tion of quantitative into qualilalivc changes 


“ immensely important 

reveals the historical necessitn of revohi- 
/ onarij transitions from one social formation to another, 



from the old society to the new. 11115 is why the revolution- 
ary transition from capitalism to socialism is not a. mere 
wish on the part of Communists and workers, hpt an 
expression of the objectne regularity and necessity of 
historical development. Social revolutions are law-governed 
qualitative transitions in social development; they are a 
normal historical process m the life and development of 
mankind. 

At the same time, the revolutionary way of social devel- 
opment to socialism is historically conditioned; it is a way 
that all peoples and slates must necessarUfj traverse. Tiial 
is a law of history, the objective, real dialectic of the 
historical process, reflected in the scicntifle law of .Marxist 
dialecticson the transformation of quantitative mtoqualita- 
tive changes. 

Consequently, the whole policy, strategy and tactics of 
the progressive forces must of necessity be revolutionary, 
proceeding wholly from llic necessity of social revolution 
and its all-round practical preparation This also determines 
the general tenor of the programme for revolutionary 
transition from capitalist to socialist society. Regardless of 
the concrete forms and methods of struggle in the various 
countries, and regardless of the diverse historical and 
political conditions, the general strategic line is determined 
by the necessity of socialist revolution in all countries and 
on all continents. 

Marxist dialectics demonstrates ttiat the revolutionary 
qualitative transition is the result of preceding development 
in which changes are on the whole quantitative and grad- 
ual. Marxist dialectics by no means ilcnics the need for 
gradual cv olulionary changes, which always precede radical 
revolutionary’ changes in the development of society. Hence, 
the importance and necessity of large-scale and systematic 
preparation and struggle by the Communist Parlies for 
the necessary conditions and premises of victory in the rev- 
olution. Adventurism and anarclitsm arc foreign to Marxism- 
Leninism. Arliflcjal “revolutionary explosions” when the 
necessary conditions are lacking and have not been 
prep.ired beforehand, can only lead to defeats and do great 
damage to the revolutionary struggle. 

Under cover of loud rerolulionao' phrases, the “Left” 
adventurists in the working-class movement reject daily 



painstaking Party work among the masses and deny the 
need oC preparing the revolution taking into account all 
the objective and subjective factors, of an all round analy- 
sis of the actual conditions of the struggle in each country 
and at each given moment of social development 

Struggle for progressive economic and political reforms 
is an important preparatory measure in the struggle for 
socialist resolution In certain conditions, social reforms are 
necessary and useful 

The ftleeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties noted 
specifically that in the process of this struggle, the Com- 
munists “continuously strengthen the bonds with the masses, 
increase their political consciousness and help them 
understand the tasks of the socialist revolution and realise 
the necessity of accomplishing it This sets the Marxist- 
Leninist Parlies completely apart from the reformists, who 
consider reforms within the framework of the capitalist 
sj stem as the ultimate goal and deny the necessity of 
socialist resolution.”* 


The struggle for progressive social reforms is always 

proSatr.lo.ut'n "“'’"’P'-’I’-B 

‘ sciCTiunc ami rc, olulionary 

V' '■'''’'"’“'s Insisl IlMl all the problem. In the 
‘h- aan be resohed by nil kinds of 

'» “socialisation" and the 
»f pmale properly by social property 
nn*.« / “ ''■’"S' 'he nature of capilalism. 

korM n™ '■''“'et 'Itese ideas The Swedish 

? Th." have been in power for 

lion to soe'.l^ nlged in Ihe illusion of a gradual Iransi- 
Iv “ “P"“'''’' aiKl municipal properly. Actual- 

™ 1 o F™P«-'y i" Sweden ire ion rollid not by 

S "o' o'”’ ■"«->P""» and „m„i„ iap. 

an eioil.r 1 ' ® monopoly capilalism 

Ssm nritsio 'h' “m^ II, ins ap- 

f'nca edW amt' i 'ha Labour Parly has been In power 
«S^lfso"aI,™’ “"amocratic”, .hat is, 
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These retormisl idees of “dcmocralic" or “huinanitarian" 
socialism are shared by the modem 

revisionist Antonio Giohtti says m his pamphlet Re/orm 
and fieootniion, that there IS no need for a rei olutionaiy 
leap and the dictatorship of the proletariat. He says the 
task of the working class is to struggle for 
social transformations within the framework of the old 
auality, bourgeois democracy. .... 

^ Absolutlsation of reforms, of gradual '^“^d 

of the bourgeois order, tends to contuse the oppressed 
classes and kills their faith in the prospect of resolution, 
thereby perpetuating esploilation Materialist 
establishes the true relation between reform and revolution 
Sd sWs te theoretical fallacy and P"' 
both reformism and revisionism, and of anarchism ana 

*Finalir bnportance attaches to a dialec- 

tical analysis of the diverse character of qualitative leaps 

*^*Th??oncre'te‘*’IppUclti^ 

The concr pi j,ualily shows how and in whal forms 

development ^iTnfolds. This problem is made doubly 
acute andtrS by the unfolding of the world reiolu- 
acute anu i> a ^ number of countries on 

IhTpmh'of new social transformalions In each of them 
luLi are sneciric conlradiclions. which determine the source, 
content a^d forms of Ihe revolutionary leaps. Th; latter 
faS requires appropriate practical methods vvliidi the 
rSoluSnary parties have to work out m their concrete 

'“‘'revolutUinam^ptrly must have a clear view of the in- 
i.ionncction and results of progressive leaps in the social 
devSment of its country. Thus, in modern eondillons, a 
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number of countries face the new prospect of lakinR the 
non-capilalist path of development. No nation, said Marx 
and Engels, can, with its own strength and resources alone, 
either leap o^er the natural phases of development or abol- 
ish them by decree. It is the assistance of the victorious 
proletariat of the socialist countries in modern conditions 
that enables many peoples to bypass the capitalist stage of 
development or interrupt and shorten the liistorical stages 
painful for the working people, and embark on socialist 
construction 

The non-capitaiisl path is undoubtedly a revoiutionaTy 
leap, for it is a consistent revolutionary process of the 
national liberation revolution developing through a series of 
intermediate stages and leaps Into a socialist revolution. 
Such a great leap is compounded of a senes of leaps in the 
political, economic and social development of the country. 
An understanding of this process, an anal> sis of each qual- 
ilatlvc transition, is necessary in working out the correct 
Imc and the correct methods of struggle at each stage of 
the revolution. 


§ 6. The Law ot the Negation of the Negation 

The laiv of the negation of the negation fs one of the 
principal laivs of dialectics and defines the mam tendency 
and relation of the old to the new in the deoeiopnienf of 
the natural and social world In examining the changes 
taking place in the world, it is essential to analyse not only 
their sources and forms, but also the direction, the main 
tendency, the relation between the new and the old These 
sides of the iimversal movement of the world constitute 
the content of one of the basic laws of dialectics, known 
as the law of the negation of the negation. 

Dialectical Negation as a Moment of Connection and 
Development. In studying the core of dialectics wc found that 
the transition of objects or phenomena into their opposite 
engenders qualitatively new objects and phenomena, which 
differ from the old, and may therefore be said to negate 
them in the process of development. The resolution of con- 
tradictions leads to a dialectical negation of the old and 
obsolete by the new and progressiv e. 
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Dialcclical negation is the product of the struggle of 
opposites and dcrues objectively from the existence of 
contradictor)-, mutually negating tendencies of develop- 
ment. 

The proposition of materialist dialectics on the objective 
nature of dialectical negation is unacceptable to bourgeois 
philosophers, who prefer to recognise negation oiiij' in the 
sphere of human knowledge. The nco-Thomist Helmut 
Ogiermann says, for instance, that “recognition of negation 
in ontology implies recognition of internal sources within 
matter itself",' and leads to the denial of God as the source 
of the motion of the world. This is vvliy he denies the objec- 
tive nature of diaiectica! negation 

Reality itself, all processes and phenomena, contain the 
moment of negation as a relation of the new quality to the 
old. “Ail devciopment, regardless of its content.” said Jfarx, 
“may be viewed as a series of difTerent stages of develop- 
ment connected with each other in such a way that the one 
Is a negoh'on of the other. If. for instance, a people in its 
development passes from absolute monarchy to constitu- 
tional monarchy, it negates its earlier political being. In 
no sphere can development take place without negating its 
previous forms of existence.’’^ Negation is the law-governed 
connection between the preceding and the subsequent 
stages of development. 

Dialectical negation is not idcnlicn) with the simple 
destruction of an object or phenomenon. Engels said that in 
dialectics to negate was not to simply say "no” or declare 
a thing non-exislcnl. On Ihe contrary, dialectical negation 
implies not absolute destruclion of llie old, but retention of 
some of its aspects. By preserving the positive and viable in 
objects and phenomena, dialectical negation preserves the 
premises for further advance and for new negation. 

The moment of connection between the new and the 
valuable and positive m the earlier stages is continuity of 
development. Continuity is a highly important regularity of 
development and is broad and general in character. Thus, 
the progressive development of living organisms reveals 
continuity of connection between biological species. The 


1 Ogiennann, JUole/IahftiKfie DiaMlik, MOachen, 1P57, S. 218. 
* Marx/Engels, GetamtaasQobe, Abl. I. Bd. VI, S. 303 04. 
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preceding singes of dcveloproenl do nol disappear traceless- 
ly; they Icaxc an imprint on llie new organism. Every 
organic form in ih in<li\idunl embryonic and infantile 
dcNcIopmcnt (ontogeny) to some extent repeats the principal 
‘stages, traits and lentures of the pliylogcnctic development 
of its ancestors. In biology this piicnomcnon Is known as 
the biogenclic law. 

Ilistoric.il continuity is an important momrnl in the 
development of social life Transition from one mode of 
production to another t-akes Hie form of a dialectical nega- 
tion of the old (piahly by Hie new, marked hy the reten- 
tion of the positive elements of Hie old niul, above all, of 
the earlier productive forces. “Because of the simple fact 
that every succeeding generation finds itself in possession 
of the productive forces acquired by the preceding genera- 
tion, which serve it as the raw material for new produc- 
tion, a coherence arises in human history, there is formed 
a history of humanity which is alt the more a history of 
humanity since Hie productive forces of mon and, therefore, 
his social relations have become more developed,”* 

There is also a definite continuity in Hie development 
of the various sides of malcriat and spirilu.il activity In 
such a dialectical negation as Hie replaccmenl of capitalism 
by socialism 


The proletariat preserves and mulHphes not only the 
productive forces and material culture, but also all the 
material and tcclimcnl elements of social life created by the 
working people in the exploiting formations. The store of 
knowledge acquired by mankind at earlier historical singes, 
the progressive results of Hie development of spiritual cul- 
ture and other aspects of various social phenomena also 
“1? Pf^P'^rty of all the working people under 
socialism Under socmlism Hie masses have a stake in pre- 
ff.r' elements accumulated 
nvuT* ^ *" socialist countries no basis 

S . abstract art. 

‘ and art of former 

generations, while it fails to give anyfliing truly valuable 
and progressive of its own. ^ 

The nihilistic altitude to the cultural and scientiHc legacy 


Marx and Engel*. Selected Worlt. Vol. II. Moscow. 1962. p. «2. 



rejects the true and valuable eluents comprising the human 
scientific moment of knowledge. For example, we cannot 
agree with Lombardo Toledano, the Mexican trade union 
leader and philosopher, that it would be “an unacceptable 
logical position ... to admit everlasting ideas, norms, con- 
cepts, and laws m the continuously changing reality”.* This 
confused relativist proposition prompts the author to deny 
objective truth, objective scientific laws and the supreme 
achiev cments of culture. In particular, he nihilistically 
denies the universal laws of dialectics discovered and learned 
by man, which are everlasting insofar as motion and devel- 
opment are everlasting. 

In their revolutionary practice the Marxist Parlies oppose 
the metaphysical and nihilistic understanding of negation 
in the processes of development. In contrast to Marxism, 
the anarchists, who thereby profess to safeguard the 
“absolute freedom” of the individual, flatly reject every 
kind of stale They oppose the .Marxist Leninist theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and reject every kind of 
political power and political organisation of the working 
class. 

This, loo, IS the conclusion arrived at by some modern 
revisionists, who maintain that in the socialist countries the 
dictatorship of the proletariat signifies the negation and 
destruction of democracy. Actually, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is not only a negation of the old democracy 
(not any democracy, hut specifically bourgeois democracy) 
of the minority but also consolidation of a new, proletar- 
ian, socialist democracy, a democracy of the overwhelming 
majority. 

At the same lime, it should be borne in mind in practical 
activity that in some concrete processes the old that is 
retained in the new is neither positive nor necessary for the 
new. The burgeoning new may he retarded by the retained 
elements of the old. The survivals of past economic rela- 
tions (feudal, slave-holding and patriarchal) may olTer a 
serious resistance to the new. Historical experience shows 
that such survivals of the old hamper the development of 
national capitalism in some countries, while m others they 


l V. L. ToWvno, Jloscit o Pelin^ La via meilcann hneia el iocin- 
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^•hamper t!ic building of Ihc material and loclinical pre- 
condilions for socialism and then its construction. Tlie resist* 
nnce of the old forces in cotinlrics executing a leap through 
non-capilalist dcselopment is particularly strong. Similarly, 
the negaliNc sllr^i\als of Ihc old, the survivals of capital- 
ism in the minds and behaviour of some individuals in 
socialist society, tend to retard the progre.ss of socialism. This 
fact is one of the reasons ssdiy the Communist Parlies in 
tlic socialist countries show such constant concern for the 
communist education of Ihc svurklng people, combat the 
penetration of bourgeois ideology, and uphold the purity 
and crcalisc dcsclupmcnl of communist ideology. 

On the other hand, negation of Ihc progressive moments 
in preceding stages of social development may In practice 
lead to hulebound scclnnantsm and isolation from the 
masses. The people long rclain the memory of the heroic 
nghlcrs for national hbcrallon. The Communist Parties, 
s% Inch ore aw arc of the liistorical limitations of past national 
lihcralion movements, hold op these heroic examples for 
new generations of flgtilcrs of all continents. 

The names of outstanding revolutionary democrnls and 
^ liberation struggle against imperialism and 
colonialism in .\sia and Africa have been rightly Inscribed 
oniHia'c become tlic pride of the peoples. The 
revoliu lonary traditions of Ihc liberation struggle under the 
leadership of Simon Oolivar and the great fighter against 
LaUn^Am"’ • in all the countries of 

wUh iw ^ connection of Mnrti’s struggle 

in itJ rtn ‘™p^'’ialisl struggle is rcncctcd 

ixVv Vi ^^'‘■larations of 1960 and 1902 Marti, by the 
himself, had deep respect 
worM on ‘““Sid us how to build the 

Jinwril hJ™ >. wakened the sleeping and 

T urvll • down the worthless props."' 

Sals n .''V K"" ‘consistent rcvolulionarjVlemo- 
cra s, who arc attracted to scienlinc socialism bv the logic 

meSs Comm"' traditions of liberafion move- 

ments, Communists also rely on the contemporary anti- 
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imperialist revolutionary democ^lism, especially in the 
countries liberated from colonialism. 

All this is evidence of the profound dialectic of progres- 
sive revolutionary movements, in which each new stage, 
being a definite negation of the preceding one, continues the 
finest traditions of the struggle of previous generations and 
of the earlier stages of the liberation movement Here again, 
the dialectic of negation has a real lusloncal content. 

The process of continuous devciopmen is 
the origination of the new, its rise and fall. ^ 

gence of subsequent new moments m the f 
on ad inrinitum Apart from their connection vvilh the ^d, 
the cjcles of dialectical negation always *5!^ 

mcnl of development, their own negation or negation of th 

"XSon 0/ Ihe Negaliou Nclhcr isolated ■■'■'■'““a' 
negation nor the endless cycles of nega ton 
general trend ot dcselopmcnt In either ease 
to determine the future <''''''°P™5'’‘ “y 

esses, for they will be either an isolated stage or a rotary 

“ThT^pecial feature ot the 

of the negation of the negation is that it "PP^“ *“ 

progressive development and 

ihanges. Some mechanical, physical “"1 f ' S an- 
conipt.se relatively stable cyclical ''Pf ' j.lf ' Hs 
ical action and countcraclionl m «h.ch nothing new 

■’Tn'cL'Smtch processes of 

gressive development goes Ironi the ,endencv is 

from the lower to the higher. The progres me 

made complicated by the moments of the , 

old, the continuity P°»iP" V",t“fcming 
old. the emergence of the new. the ® 

the initial features and points, and i 

"ffThl'p^S^of ascendant development. new feaju^^ 

peculiarities and properties noting t P 
turn into their ow-n oPPOsile- -^e ■''P certain 

of things and phenomena into he r PP,,„, 
conditions revives some of the rejecicu sp-ip, of 

liarilies of the initial stage of development. A senes ot 
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, transformations occurs; the initial stage is negated by its 
opposite (first negation), which, for its part, turns into its 
own opposite in the process of development and negates the 
preceding stage (second negation, negation of the negation). 

The special feature about the second negation is that it 
reconstructs the results of the first negation to a certain 
extent and restores some of the essential features of the 
initial stage of development. 

Speaking of the dialeclicat movement involving returns 
to starting points, ostensibly returns to the old with defi- 
nite repetitions, Lenm said that it is “a de^elopment that 
repeats, os it were, stages that have already been passed, 
but repeats them m a different way, on a higher basis”.* It 
IS this sort of development that the law of the negation of 
the negation embraces 

UniversaUty of the Law of the Negation of the Nega- 
tion. The law of the negation of the negation has v cry broad 
scope. Engels described it as “an extremely general — and 
for this reason extremely far-reaching and important— law 
ol development of nature, liislorj, and thought; a law 
which . . . holds good m the animal and plant kingdoms, 
in geology, m mathematics, m liislory and m philosophy".!* 

Modern science and socio-hislorical practice furnish a 
variety of proofs of the operation of tlic law of the nego- 
inorganic nature, m the organic 
world, and m liuman society and thought, 
n ‘norganic matter development proceeds as 

a complication of material obiccts. their rnnnnrlinn*! nnd 


rnf irn ? lead to complex chemi- 

nntr.i n, However, it should also he 

i"/”°*‘e*‘**‘ 0 .niauer there are many downgrade 

The organic world as a whole underdoes a continuous 

fr^f f »r "«= o^eamc ,vorld proceeded 
n,e^l/lTer™ • V' "Hiumen to the cell, 

llie d.lTcrenlialion of Ihc llrsl plants and animals, and then 
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of their numerous spceics and classes, including the 
aulhropoids, llie immediate ancestors of man. 

In Using nature dcselopmcnt is represented by the 
improsoment of the internal organisation and functions of 
living beings. Progress m Using nature is based on tha», 
organism’s adaptation to the environment The mam 
stream of progress is directed towards the highest organi- 
sation of matter — towards man. It is tiigliliglitcd mainly 
by the desclopmcnt of higher nersous actmly in animals 
and by an improscmenl m the modes of reflecting the 
external world. But not ait changes in living nature coin- 
cide with the main progressne tendencs. Far from all 
adapiise changes raise the organism to a higher loci; many 
are merclj' necessary for the sur\nal of the organism. 

All the same, a single chain of development connects 
all the links of living nature. Tlic whole history of devel- 
opment of the vrgelabtc and animal kingdoms is evidence 
of the regulant> of the rise from the lower to the higher, 
Ibe dying of old organic forms and species and the emcr* 
gence of new, improved and more developed forms. 

!t is only natural that progressive development has a 
different content m living nature and m human society. 
Tlic basic regularities of socio historical progress depend 
on the level of development of material production. The 
highest cf/lefton of progress in socict>. Lenm said, Is the 
development of the productive forces, which, through the 
relations of production between men, eventually deter- 
mine the historical level of all the aspects of social life. 

In material produrtion, the objective criterion of devel- 
opment is expressed in the produclnily of social fabour. 
The degree of human control over the forces of nature and 
man’s own social relations is the concrete historic.al meat- 
ure of soda! progress. 

The history of huni.in s<«ricly testifies to the fact that 
development proceeds from the lower fonns to the higher. 
Oulvvom social forms inevitably give nay to higher and 
more progressive forms. The dialectic of upgrade develop- 
ment js most strikingly revealed in the rcpl.icemcnt of 
obsolete socio economic formations by Improved ones; the 
development of the material productive forces iv the 
decisive factor in this process. 

The fact that the law of the negation of the negation is 
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uni\crsal ami that its content is specific nlTccls the forms 
ni which it manifests itself Tliis is profoundly dialectical. 
Its upgrade tendency is tlic distinctive feature of all pro- 
gressne development. The spiral conception shows how 
.“complex is progresshe doclopmcnt. which combines 
ascent to the highest stage with certain repetitions of 
starting-points on a new basis The loops of the spiral 
embrace the whole dialectical cycle— conf/niif/y, repetition 
and ascent — while the nllemation of loops stresses the 
infinitude of de\clopmcnl The organic connection of the 
loops of the spiral indicates Hie interrelation of the stages 
of development, the fact that the new is insuperable, that 
it expands and becomes richer In the process of its advance. 
Deviations and regress may be indicated by the reverse 
direction of some of the sections of the spiral. 

Lenin described spiral development, ns distinct from 
development along a straight line, as one of the features 
of dialectics The Marvist proposition on development 
along a spiral is diametrically opposite 1o the repetition, 
retrogression and slraight-hnc principles made absolute by 
metaphysics. 

It is A favourite dodge of the falsifiers of Marxism to 
present the essence of malcriahsl dialectics ns being subor- 
dinate to the subjectivist llcifelian triad. We have already 
examined the three stage nature of the development of the 
dialectical cycle It embraces the starting stage, the nega- 
tion of the starling stage and the negation of the negation. 

The law of the negation of the negation, first defined 
by Hegel from the idealist slamlpoint, was indeed reduced 
by him to a triad — thesis, antithesis and synthesis. This is 
evidenced by the philosophical system built by Hegel, 
which develops as a triad: the logical stage of the absolute 
idea— nature— the absolute spirit. This scheme of develop- 
ment was made absolute by Hegel, although lie was for- 
mally opposed to any stereotyped application of the triad. 

In contrast to Hegel, matcnalist dialectics determines 
the real character and trend of development, its objective 
laws and forms, by means of precise scicnlific investiga- 
tion. In his book, WTint the ‘Friends of the People' Are and 
How They Fight the Social-Democrats, Lenin wrote that 
Marx’s method is the only scientific method in sociology 
that regards society as a living, continuously developing 
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organism, lo sliidy which it is necessary to investigate the 
laws governing its functions and development. Mars’s 
scientific method is based on a critical study of the values 
accumulated by mankind and a concrete historical 
approach lo all phenomena This approach is antipodal to* 
any arti/icial classifleatian of materia) reality according (o 
subjectivist dogmatic schemes, particularly the triad. 

As we see, the essence of the law of negation is not to 
be identified with three stage development, which is only 
one of the forms m which this law manifests itself. The 
simple three-stage form reveals the content and direction 
of progressive development, but is not necessarily appli- 
cable to all processes. 

In his Philosophical S’olebooks, Lenin look special note 
of the fact that trinity in dialectics is no more than its ‘ 
external, superficial side. The welter of stages in the 
development of each thing and phenomenon cannot be 
squeezed into (he narrow confines of (he triad. Every new 
stage, which negates the preceding one. contains new, 
more progressive properties and sides 

The nature and cliaractcr of the concrete processes of 
development determine the number of its stages. 7'hc 
objective logic of (he history of human society, for erampte, 
embraces five socio-economic formations, which unques^ 
fionahly constitute a series of negations, stages or cycles 
of progressive development. There may be a ilifTerent 
number of stages, or causes, in other processes, and none 
of them — neither three, nor five, nor any other number of 
stages, phases, nndtlie like — may legitimately be considered 
absolute. Upgrade development is generall}- dialectical. 

The Dialectic of Soci'rtf Progress The main direction of 
world social development in our time may be described ns 
an irrepressible advance of the peoples to socialism. A 
powerful process of liberation is underway, in which the 
main (rend of historical development Is being determined 
by the world socialist system, the forces flglillng against 
imperialism for the socialist reconstruction of society. 

The process of social development, the rise from the 
lower to the higher, is a highly complex and dialectically 
contradictory process. Tlie eompfexlly derives chiefiy from 
(he possibility of retreats and deviations. On the whole, 
living nature and human society develop progressively, 



along a line of a<!ccnt, but this main slrcam <locs not rule 
onl ^cgressi^c ino\rincnts in the various stages. The 
existence of jiarastlic plants and animals, and the temporary 
victories of reactionary forces and tendencies in social life, 
arc topical examples of such regress. 

History, especially In the period of res’olutions and 
stormy .social upheavals, Lenin says, moves in zigzag 
fashion, with olTensivo operations and successes In one 
sector being accompanied l»y partial setbacks and esen par- 
tial defeats on another *'Onestcpfor\vard.ts\ostepsl)ack..., 
It happens in the liies of indii-idii.als. nnd it liappcns in the 
history of nations and in the development of parties.”* 
'But the zigzags and setbacks do not ailcr the general pro- 
gressive advance of history and the triumph of the new, 
revoiutionarj' forces. 

This is a highly Imporlanl factor from the standpoint 
of practice. Revolulionars’ parties must not be discouraged 
by their own defeats and the temporary victories of reac- 
tion In this or tlial country They must always bear In 
mind the prospect of historical development, which is the 
prospect of the incvllahle victory of the new, of the revo- 
lution and socialism 

It stands to reason, however, Hial the inevdahte zigzags 
and departures from the general line of progressive 
development m actual life should in no case sen e ns grounds 
for justifying the zigzags and turns executed Jiy politi- 
cians, their leaps from one flank of the slnigglc to the 
other — a course of behaviour that is not at all dialectical 
and shows a lack of principles. True dialectics does not 
justify such turns and mistakes, and e.alls for tiieir anal- 
ysis on the basis of the concrete conditions of the political 
struggle. 

Like the other laws of dialectics, tlic law of the nega- 
tion of the negation is falsiflcfl by modern bourgeois 
philosophers. The nco-Tliomists, for instance, argue that 
the principle of negation contradicts the principle of 
development, because the development of “reality” is pre- 
determined by God, whom they style as on absolutely' 
positive principle. The principle of negation cannot be 
applied to him and his works. Consequently, they contend, 
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negalion is proper only to man, the subject, who wallows 
in his sins. This candidly theological argument is obviously 
’RTOng, and the dogmatic assertion that God is a "positive 
principle” simply results in a denial of any real negation in 
the surrounding world. Hovrever, the actual development 
of the world furnishes endless evidence of continuous 
succession, of the new negating the old in all the proc- 
esses and phenomena of nature, society and knowledge. 

The falsification by bourgeois philosophers of the law 
of the negation of the negation concerns especially the ques- 
tion of society's progressive development. The ideologists 
of the modern bourgeoisie, a historically doomed class, do' 
not believe in social progress; they fear it and reject all 
the theories of social progress and, accordingly, the 
dialectical law of the negation of the negation, especially 
the proposition that in development the neiv is insuperable. 

In place of the progressive developtncnl of society, they 
pul forward a variety of propositions that social devel- 
opment is repetitious and regressive Absolutisation of 
repetition is the basis of the bourgeois theory of recurrent 
cycles, a typically metaphysical doctrine. 

This theory was first put forward at Ihe dawn of capital- 
ism by the Italian philosopher Giovanni Vico (i8th cen- 
tury), who regarded the history of society as a succession 
of recurrent cycles (infancy, youth and senility). This 
theory, modernised in the unperialisl epoch, has become 
patently reactionary. 

Oswald Spengler, one of the Ideologists of German fas- 
cism, maintained in his notorious book, The Decline of the 
West, that the development of every society has three 
stages; inception, bloom and decline. He said the modem 
history of mankind represented the stage of decline when 
“all the achievements of modem culture are bound to be 
deslroved”. 

The English historian, Arnold Toynbee, developed the 
idea of historical cycles in much the same vein, depicting 
the history of mankind as twenty closed “civilisations”, each 
of which'passes through five stages and dies. There is no 
advance in history as a whole, lie said. 

The English sociologist Yansittart and Charles Gallon 
Darwin, n grandson of the great scienUsl, supplement the 
theory’ of cycles with the idea of society’s movement along 



n line of tlcsmil. They sny that society is sliding back to 
the casemnn period. In bis book. The Stxl .1/<7//on Icnri, 
Darwin tries to present the ilcgrndalion of social life under 
imperialism ns on incs liable prospect for the human race 
ns a whole. 

The exponents of Uicsc reactionary \icws predict the 
dcslniclion of mankind, the collapse of world cis ilisalion, 
and “cosmic death”. This is typical of the ideologists of 
the impetialist liourgeoisic. 

Another section of modern bourgeois theorists Jinsc been 
forced by the facts to admit Ibe progressisc nature of 
social dcsclopmcnl. At the Tliird World Sociological Con- 
gress, Leopold son Wiese (P It.Ci.), unable to deny the fact 
of progressisc social dcvclopincni, proposed tlial progress 
should he gisen the more cautious and skeptical name of 
“social change”. Of late, the concept of social progress is 
being frequently supplanted In Imurgcois literature by the 
\ ague term, “modcrnistn”. 

liadlcal tv\n\s in the social history of many countries of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America oscr the last few years 
base made bourgeois Ideologists recognise the Iticn of 
social progress m one way or another. It is the question 
of the ways of sociiil dcvciopmeni facing tlie young notional 
stales and the prospects of the socio economic com- 
petition betneen the two systems, that compels recognition 
of historical progress. D.S. Ideologists advertise the capital- 
Isl way and falsify the social development of the socialist 
countries in an cfTort to present the American revolution 
and tlie “American way of life” ns the sole model of 
progress. These ideas were expounded at the Thirteenth 
International Congress of Philosophy in Mexico in 19C3 
by Aracivcan and Mexican phiVosophers. The Mexican 
bourgeois philosopher Francisco I..arroyo claimed that the 
only way out of the general crisis that has gripped the 
world is through the “idea of Americanism” whicli alleg- 
edly holds the promise of progress and prosperity for the 
peoples of the globe.* 

This sort of “recognition” of the idea of progress is a 
screen for the aggressive polii^* of D.S. inipcnaVism, which 
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The contimious progress in llio <lcvclopnicnt of society 
leads to socialism and on to comiminisnj. The movement 
from socjalisni to communism Is n law-goscrned process 
wliich can neither he nholishod nor asoided. There is no 
force in the world that ran upset this general regularity 
of deselopment. In the light of the ohjcclivc dialectical 
laws, we can say that the sictorv of socialism and com- 
munism is just ns incsilahle us the sunrise. 


Tl>c cxaminnlit)n of the haste Ians of inalcrialisl dia- 
lectics shows their exreptmnal importance both for cogni- 
tion and for practical revolutionary activity and struggle. 
The laws of dinlcclles reveal the inner, objective proc- 
esses of the motion and development of the whole material 
world, and show the sources and motive forces of develop- 
ment; they open to man real prospects of social progress 
and indicate the way for the revolutionary transformation 
of reality. 



Chapt er Five 

TIIE CATEGORIES OF MATERIALIST DIALECTICS 
§ 1. The Concept of Categories 

Calegofies as Stages and Forms of Cognition. Everj'lhing 
man knows about the surrounding world and about him- 
self is couched in the form of general concepts, that is, 
categories. E^cn the simplest idea, say, “three yellow 
leaves fell to the ground”, contains such categoriei as 
object (leases, ground), quality (yellow), quantity (three) 
and motion (fell). Thought and cognition of the proper- 
ties of objects, of their connections with other objects, and 
of their development. Is impossible without categories. 

Every field of know/ledge has Us own specific categories. 
Physics makes use of such categories as “Mom", “mass”, 
“energy”, etc Biology employs the categories "organism", 
“heredity”, “mutability”, etc. The economic categories are 
“commodity”, “monej”, “talue”, etc. But alongside these 
specific categories, there are categories applicable to all 
sciences and to knowledge in general. 

Specific sciences study the specific connections of 
phenomena evisting in a specific sphere of realil)*. The pui^ 
pose of Marxist dialectics is to study the most general laws 
and connections pertaining to all the phenomena of the 
material world. Take the causal connections. They prevail 
in the processes of physics, in animate nature, in society 
and in thinking Each science examines the causal connec- 
tions within its special field. The physicist probes physical 
causal connections, the biologist probes the biological 
ones, etc. -\s for dialectics, it makes the element common 
to all these causal connections the object of its study. The 
same applies to all the other categories, such as quality, 
quantity, form and content, essence and appearance, 
interaction, development, etc. 
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Malerialism and idealism hold diametrically opposite 
Mews on the essence of categories. The idealists aver that 
categories are not a reflection of the objective world. Hegel 
defined categories as manifestations of world reason. The 
nco-Thomists inject a religious and mystical element into 
categories, maintaining that they existed originally in the 
of «al things, properties and 
nrn.n ^ suhjectuc idealists regard categories as the 
^ consciousness and do not connect them 
with the real n orld 
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regularities of tiie motion of the material worlil, dialectical 
categories evpress the \arious essential aspects and 
connections in the complex and coniraclictorj’ process of 
development. 

Being refleclions oS the objecthe >vor}d in !he process 
of its practical rcconslruciion. categories in general, and 
those of dialectics in partirular. serse as a means of 
cognising reality with the object of its continued, broader 
and more far-reaching reconstruction. Their methodolog- 
ical role in science is xery great This, as x\c haxe seen 
earlier, applies most of all to such categories ns matter, 
consciousness, motion, space, lime, etc N'oxv wc shall see 
that such fundamental categories as essence, content, 
causality, necessity, chance and other categories studied by 
materialist dialectics in the soci.-)) confc’ct. are no less 
important. To be sure, .scientific thought, m nhatcier field 
of knowledge, is entireh oul of the question xxithoul them. 

The Interconnection of Cafepones Cxery category 
reflects some general law goxemed connections of the 
objcctlxc world, while, as Lcnm pul it. logctlier lliey 
"embrace conditionally, approsimalely. the universal 
law-goxerned character of eicniaUy moving and developing 
nature” The single system of categories reflects (he unity 
of the material world, the universal connection, interac- 
tion and the development of things. The order in which 
categoncs are placed within the svvjem of dialectical 
maleriahsm depends on the degree of compJMity of tJir 
objective eonneciion.s and the movement of cognition from 
the simple to the complex. The development of phenom- 
ena consists in that they pass step by step fmm more 
simple to more complex nml from lower to higher ones. 
Cognition, too, follows the same sequence. 

The category of matter is the primary phnosophical 
categorv. To be sure, all the other categories only describe 
the content, the various manifestations, propcrlics, rela- 
tions and connections in Ibe develojiment of m,Tller from 
all possible angles. Motion is Hie mode of existence of 
mailer; .space and time ore the forms of its existence; 
consciousness is a function of highly-organised matter, a 
reficction of the material world; quality, quantity, cause 
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and effect, and other categories as well, are also character- 
istics ot matter In motion. Dialectical categories are 
therefore ail organically connecled iiith the categories 
Ot matter and motion. 

categories of dialectics are mutually connected and 
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§ 2. The Universal an<I the Individual 

The objcctue processes in the dialectical deselopment 
of nature and society hasc many important aspects, each 
of which evidences the unit 3 ' and struggle of specific 
opposites. These opposites and their dialectic are reflected 
by the TcspecU\e dialectical calcgoncs, vvhicli are alwaj’S 
treated in “pairs”. The tiawersal and Ihe individual com- 
prise one such important pair of dialectical categories. 

The concepts “unlversaj” and “mdividual" attracted 
special attention when the socialist system came into being; 
and, later, when the ways of budding socialism from 
country to country were being determined. The revolu- 
tionary forces m the respective countries had to decide on 
the manner of transition from capitalism to socialism in 
each individual country, to apply the general propositions 
of Marxism Leninism to the specific conditions of their 
countries, and to deal with other similar problems. To 
solve these important problems, they had to apply the 
Marxist dialectical method and to know and apply the 
dialectical propositions on (he universal and the individ- 
ual. What IS the content of these two dialectical catego- 
ries, and what is their cognitive and practical significance? 

Suppose all the properties of two objects are absolutely 
identical. Then, the two objects must inevitably occupy 
one and the same place at one and the same time. How- 
ever, if this were so, there would be one objecl, instead 
of two. Yet things occupy different places in space and in 
time. Therefore, they have different connections with other 
things. This, m turn, is bound to differentiate their prop- 
erties at any given moment. We may take it on the same 
grounds that things and events ate absolutely unrepeat- 
able. Nothing ever happens twice. While objects have uni- 
versal connections, all of them possess specific features, 
integrity, and individuality. Events and phenomena may 
be similar and alike, but (heir individual distinctions are 
always in evidence. 

The individual, or particular, is an objecl comprising a 
totality of properties which distinguish it from all other 
objects and constitute its individu^ qualitative and quan- 
titative definiteness. 

The conception that the world is nothing but an infinite 
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(icular in relation to tlie concept “Siav”. Hie latter concept 
is uni\ersal in relation to the -concept “Russian”, and 
particular in relation to the concept “man". To sum up, 
the individual, particular and universal are correlative 
categories expressing the mutual dialectical transitions of 
reflected objects and processes. 

r/ie Dialectic of the Iivlividuai and the Universal. The 
idealists misinterpret the correlation of the individual and 
(he universal. Objective idealists conceive the universal as 
an absolute, divorce it entirely from the individual and 
treat it as an independent essence, a deified reason. They 
ascribe to the universal the creation of all existence. Dia- 
lectical materialism, on the other hand, believes that the 
universal does not exist outside the individual, and that 
no individual thing exists by itself, in isolation from other 
individual things. It can neither originate, nor survive, nor 
yet change, unless it Is connected vvjth many other things. 
Since different things are connected between themselves, 
since they interact and are mutually dependent, they must 
have “points” of contact and be commensurable, homo 
geneous, and possess univeisahiy. In every object and 
class of objects (he individual and the universal form a 
unity, and interact. “The individual exists only m the 
connection that leads to the universal,” wrote Lenin. 
“Every individual enters incompletely into the universal, 
etc., etc. Every individual is connected by thousands of 
transitions with other kinds of individuals (things, phenom- 
ena, processes), elc.”^ 

This means that the concrete form of existence of an 
object depends on the process in which it participates. The 
individual thing owes its concrete form of existence to the 
system of law-governed connections within which it origi- 
nated and exists as a qualitative definiteness. For example, 
the generalised information contained in the molecular 
structures of the cell nucleus is a programme that governs 
the individual development of the organism and the trans- 
mission of hereditary properties from one generation to 
the next: man’s generic essence in the universal context 
of heredity is passed down from generation to generation 
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and, jointly with the aggregate natural and social condi- 
tions, creates the given inclhiduality. 

The operation of a universal regularity is expressed in 
the indi\idual and through the individual, while every 
new regulauty, be it the birth of a new biological species, 
of new social relations, etc., acts m reality at first as an 
individual exception to the universal rule Subsequent 
development leads to the emergence of a new, universal 
regularity. 

The Methodological Role of the Dialectic of the Individ- 
ual and the Universal Tlie dialectic of the individual and 
the universal is highly important for cognition and 
practice. 

Science deals with generalisations and universal con- 
cepts. This enables it to establish laws and thereby to 
equip practice with a knowledge of the essence of phenom- 
ena and of their intrinsic connections But here, too, we 
have a unity of the universal and the individual The uni- 
versal Is defined in a concept through reflection of the 
individual If study of the individual is neglected, this is 
bound to impoverish our knowledge of the universal, 
especially where individual features comprise the essential 
side of an object, eg., a given revolution in a given coun- 
try. The countless individual features possessed by every 
concrete man are obliterated in the universal concept 
“man”. The special science of man must not ignore the 
fact that, despite (heir many common properties anti fea- 
tures, all men differ from each other in anatomical details, 
the functioning of their various organs, the chemical con- 
tent of their brain, blood, bones, muscles, glands, skin and 
hair, the composition of their fermentative systems, the 
reactions of their organism to the environment, etc. 

Every scientific analysis of both natural and social 
phenomena must necessarily proceed from the unity of 
the universal and the individual. 

The revisionist and dogmatic approacli to the correla- 
tion of the uniiersal and the mdi%idual has nothing in 
common with dialectics. Modem dogmatism, for one thing, 
denies the peculiarities of the individual and concrete in 
phenomena, and postulates war as the only possible form 
of revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism, 
proclaiming this form to be absolutely obligatory for all 



{imes and nations. The do^atisls ignore (he ilis(inc(ive 
features of individual countries, that make the peaceful 
form of revolutionarj’ transition to socialism possible in 
certain concrete conditions. 

On the other hand, the dogmatists and revisionists one- 
sidedly exaggerate the peculiarities of iheir own countr}’, 
that is, the individual, the particular, eleiatmg it to an 
^solute, while ignoring the universal regularities govern- 
ing the transition from capitalism to socialism. The dog 
malic proposition of relying solely on one's own resources 
in the building of socialism is tantamount to a denial of 
the common economic laws governing the development of 
the world socialist system In practice, this leads to isola- 
tion from other socialist countries, to a weakening of the 
socialist camp, which benefits none but the imperialists. 
The fallacy and danger of such a policy was set out in the 
Programme of the C.PSU., which says “The line of 
socialist construction in isolation, detached from the world 
community of socialist countries, is Iheorchcally untenable 
because it conflicts with the objective laws govern- 
ing the development of socialist society. It i& harmful 
economically because it causes waste of social labour, 
retards the rates of growth of production and makes the 
country dependent upon the capitalist world. It is rcae- 
lionaiy and dangerous politically because it docs not unitUk 
but divides the peoples in face of the united front of 
imperialist forces, because it nourishes bourgeois nationalist 
tendencies and may ullimalcly lead to tlic loss of the 
socialist gains.” 

As we see, betrayal of dialectics leads to grave political 
errors and consequences. 

Lenin’s propositions concerning the dialectic of the uni- 
versal and the individual arc of the utmost importance for 
the theoretical and practical ncliviUes of the advanced 
revolutionary forces. The two concepts have to bo examined 
from the standpoint of fheir mutual connection and 
must not be divorced from, or opposed to, each other. 

Firstly, it is necessary to make a concrete analysis of 
individual phenomena and processes and determine their 
peculiarities and specific features. The universal docs not 
exist abstractly, between heaven and earth. It exists in the 
individual objects and phenomena of the material world. 



U would be dangerously dogmaUc to think that the tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism has only one ossified 
form, which must repeal itself mechanically and unalter- 
ably in the thlTcrent couniries. As dcmonslraled by Marx- 
ist theorj- and revolutionary experience, the form changes 
from country to counliy, depending on the specific 
conditions, because universal regularities always assume 
special forms m different countries and different conditions. 

Describing the creative purport and significance of 
Marxism, Lenin wrote in one of his early works that Marx- 
ist theory “pro\ides only general guidtng principles, which, 
in particular, are applied in England dilfcrcntly than in 
France, in France diflercnlly than m Germany, and in 
Germany differently than In Russia”.* In the theoretical 
sense, this springs from a correct appreciation of the 
dialectical connection between the universal and the 
individual. 

Secondly, this implies recognition of the decisive sig- 
niOcanrc of the chief revolutionaiy Mar.xjsl-Leninist prin- 
ciples, which arc universal in character and express the 
essence of the development processes despite their multi- 
plicity and peculiarity. 

Acting on these Leninist ideas, tiic Ifia? Declaration 
defined the universal laws governing socialist revolution 
valid for countries following the socialist path, irrespec- 
tive of their individual distinctions. 


§ 3. The Part, the ^Vholc and the System 

The Concept of Part, Whole and System. The enfej/ories 
individual and universal arc associated closely with the 
categories part, whole and system. The system is an 
integral aggregate of elements in which the latter are so 
closely connected with each other that they present a 
single whole in relation to the environment and other 
systems. 

A system is a whole comprising a unity of parts. The 
categories whole and part elucidate the concept system. A 
whole cannot exist outside its parts. The category part 
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connotes on object not in itself, not as such, but solely in 
its relation to that of s\}iich it is a componenl, to that 
which il enters (eg., an organ is part of an organism). 
Consequently, the categories toliole and part express that 
connection between objects m iwhich one object, a com- 
plex and united whale, represents on amalgamation of 
other objects and is cons/ituteef of them as of its parts. 
Aristotle pointed out that the nliote is an object which 
contains a complete set of parts In the correlation of 
whole and part, the whole is the leading and determma- 
ti'e; the pari is subject to the action of the whole, which 
is, as it wore, present in its parts Tims, a microparticle of 
matter, which has a relalnc indhiduaiity, "feels” the 
influence of the sjwtem as a whole at all times Similarly, a 
free atom differs substantinllv from an atom that forms 
pari of a molecule or crj-slal. The properties of a particle 
are largely determined by the system ol which it is a part. 

The categories whole and part arc correlated Ko matter 
how' infinitesimal a particle of matter wc (al,r <ep., an 
siom), il is a uhoh? sad, si the same li/nr. part of another 
whole (e.g., molecule). This other wliolc is, m turn, pari 
of n larger whole {eg. the organism of an ahimal). The 
latter, too, Is part of a still greater wliole (c g.. the Earth), 
etc. No matter how' l.argc a whole is. it is ultimately a part 
of an infinitely great whole, a part of the infinite Unl«rse. 

The Types of Wholeness. The Diuleclie of Whole and 
Part. The various systems arc classed under three basic 
types of wholeness, depending on tlic connection of their 
parts. The first such type is the imorgonfjcd (or summa* 
the) whole, which ts a simple welter of objects. Conglo- 
merate, that is, a mechanical amalgamation of heteroge- 
neous things (eg,, rock consisting of graiTl, sand, pebbles, 
stones, and the like), comes under tins licad. In an tmor- 
gnnised whole, the connection of its parts Is purely 
external and mechanical. The properties of such a whole 
coincide with the sum of (he properties of its composite 
parts. 

The second type is organisert wholeness, e g., the atom, 
molecule, crystal, solar system, gataxy, etc. Tlie organised 
whole possesses snrj'tng degrees of order, whicli dcjiends 
on the specific features of its romtvositc parts and on llie 
nature of the connection liclween them. The elements of 
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an organised whole arc in a state of relalivelj’ stable and 
regular mutual connection. 

The third type is organic wholeness, c.g., the organism, 
the biological species, and society. This is a superior type 
of organised wholeness. Us most distinctive features are 
sclf-de\clopmcnl and self-reproduction of parts. The parts 
of an organic whole not only shed some of their essential 
properties once they are isolated, but cannot generally 
exist in terms of the gnen qu.ahinthc definiteness: no matter 
how modest a man's place may be on Earth and no 
matter how little he docs, he performs things nccessar) 
for the whole. An organic whole is not a mere amalgama- 
tion of parts already available in a ready stale, say (as 
Empedocles assumed), individual organs floating in the 
air, such as heads, eyes, cars, hands, legs, hair, hearts, 
livers, etc An organic whole originates together with all 
its parts. It takes shape as a whole self-divtdcd into parts: 
sensations, perceptions, notions, concepts, memory, and 
attention arc not scattered; they arc lied into one knot, 
which is known as tlie consciousness of an individual. The 
following regularity is to be observed m the correlation of 
the whole and tlie part, the more profound and complex 
the connection is between the parts, the greater is the role 
played by the whole in relation to its parts and the small- 
er, therefore, is the relative independence of the parts in 
respect to the whole. 

In principle, there is no limit to the divisibility of 
objects. But their division will signify transition to a 
qualitatively different whole- when a pot is smashed to 
bits, we get crocks, rather than smaller pots. Even rock is 
“dcindividualised” by crushing. But the severed pieces do 
not decompose; they retain Ihcir “face”, whereas a branch 
severed from a tree wills and decomposes. This is still 
more true of living organisms. 

What an organism has is not parts in the actual sense 
of the word, but organs. The very term “organism” is 
evidence thereto. The highest form of organic wholeness 
is society and the various social formations— the family, 
state, class, science, art, and the like. Society is an inter- 
nally partitioned wholeness which originated and now 
develops under the integrating effect of material produc- 
tion. The universal regularities of the social whole deter- 
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idealist conclusion that this “surplus’* Is a creative spiritual 
factor outside the rcarcvolutionar}’ process and setting the 
direction tor the dcselopmenl of Uic world. The integral 
factor of v.holcnes8 is taken to be a force creating all 
types of wholeness, from atoms and molecules to the human 
personality as the highest expression of wholeness. This 
force has a special, spiritual content and transcends tlie 
world of material things 

The dialeclico materialist conception of the part and 
the whole defines the whole not as a sum of parts, but os 
something greater, created by virtue of the definite mode 
of connection of tiie elements of the gh-cn structure. \Vc 
know that tlic mass of a nucleus is less than the .sum of 
the mass of all its particles — the protons and neutrons. This 
IS because the mass of a nucleus is not a mechanical sum 
of the mass of its component particles It depends also on 
the energy of the connection of these particles, the struc- 
ture of the nucleus, etc 

No field of knowledge can get along without the catego- 
ries of part and whole They base immense mcUiodological 
importance not only in science, but also in art. Painters, 
for example, know perfectly well that the secret of a work 
of art lies m the proper correlation of its parts and the 
whole. In a musical composition every note is determined 
by the general tliemc and is worked organically into the 
melody. In archilecture, too, the ensemble is but a rclallon 
of the whole to its parts 

All this speaks of the need for a dialectical approach to 
the categories of whole and pari. They must be examined 
from the standpoint of their mutual connection and their 
unity. 


§ 4. Content and Form 

The Concept of Content and Form. Every object in 
reality has form, structural organisation and specific con- 
tent. The content is the unity of a(l the composite elements 
of an object, of its properties, inner processes, connections, 
contradictions and tendencies. Different things may be 
constituted of the same elements. It is the specific mode of 
connection of the elements in a given object that makes up 
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is \hc leacHn),' side of this unity. Any change of objects 
usually begins with the content, which is more mobile than 
form A form that corresponds to the content facilitates 
and accelerates the development of the content. In the 
course of development there inevitably comes a time when 
the old form ceases to correspond to the changed content 
and begins to act as a brake on Its further development. A 
•conflict then ensues between form and content, culminating 
in the break-up of the obsolete form and tlie emergence 
of a form consistent with the new content The new foim 
exerts a strong innucnce on the content, furthering its 
development. 

Tor example, in the development of living organisms 
mutation begins ns a rule with changes in the activity of 
the organs of the body under the impact of a changing 
environment The structure of the organs undergoes no 
substantial change at this time. But sooner or later, the 
contradiction between the new content, the vital activity 
of the organism, and its old structure is resolved through 
changes in the structure and form. 

The unity of form and content presupposes their relative 
independence and the active role of form in relation to 
content We see the relative independence of form in, say, 
the fact that it may lag somewhat beliind the development 
of content Any change of form is a reorganisation of the 
pattern of connections within the object. This process 
occurs in time and is effected through contradictions or 
collisions This is why such a reorganisation of content 
“lags behind” the motion of content itself. 

For example, being form in relation to the productive 
forces of society, relations of production in the early and 
ripe stages of a social formation correspond to the tendency 
of the development of the productive forces, whereas they 
lag behind, and act as a brake on the development of con- 
tent when that formation declines (eg., capitalism in its 
imperialist stage). 

In social history old forms perish irretrievably sooner or 
later, because they impede its progressive movement, while 
new forms, necessary for the victory of the new content, 
triumph. Just as the feudal socio-economic formation once 
gave way to the capitalist, so capitalism is sure to. perish 
all over the world. Our generation is witnessing the substi- 
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immense importance of the various forms of Ujc working- 
class struggle — the economic, ideological and, above all, 
political. This is also true of all the forms and types of 
working class organisations — the trade unions, mutual aid 
societies, cultural and educational organisations, and, most 
particularly, political leagues and parties of the working 
class As the inlernalional s\orkmg class moiemcnt dc^ el- 
bps, mternalional forms of organisation of the joint and 
common struggle of the different contingents of the working 
class arc gaining tremendous importance. The strength and 
cohesion of the working class, and consequently the effi- 
cacy of its efforts, are directly proportional to its standard 
of organisation and its sense of purpose Not only is it 
necessary to break down old forms and replace them with 
new ones, but also, m certain cases, to employ some of 
the old forms In Ins '‘Lcll-Wino’’ Coinmunism—nit Infan- 
tile Disorder, Lenin pointed out that in definite historical 
conditions the developing new content not only breaks up 
old forms and assumes new ones, but also uses some old 
forma, adapting them to promote accelerated development. 
“From the standpoint of the development of internallonal 
communism," Lenin wrote, “our work today has such a 
durable and powerful content ffor Soviet power and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat) that it can and must mani- 
fest itself in any form, both new and old; It can and must 
regenerate, conquer and subjugate all forms, not only the 
new. hut also the old — not for the purpose of reconciling 
Itself with the old, but for the purpose of making all and 
e^cry form — new and old — a weapon for the complete and 
irrevocable ^ ictory of communism ”• 

The revolutionary forces in every country have to decide 
which of the old forms may be used to speed up the 
transition from capitalism to socialism in conformity with 
the specific national conditions 

It is highly important m analysing and selecting the 
appropriate forms of struggle for socialist revolution and 
the building of a new society to lean on the following 
dialectical regularity the universal and common confenf 
of the processes of development may assume a large variety 
of forms. This regularity is conditioned by the unity of the 
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malcrial world, tl»e multiplicity of forms* and types of 
matter In motion, and the large variety of properties pos-’ 
scssed by the aspects, connections and relations of material 
reality. 

Proceeding from this objecRte dialectical regularity and 
applying it to the laws of rcs-oliilionary struggle, Lenin 
set out the foliowing, Iheoreticall}* and practically impon 
taut proposition in Ins .Stotc ontf Revolution 

“Bourgeois states are most saried in form, but their 
essence is the same ail these states, whatever their form, 
in the final analysts are inevitably the dictatatship of the 
bourgeoisie. The transition from capitalism to communism 
is certainly bound to yield a tremendous abundance and 
variety of political forms, but the essence will inevitably 
be the same; the dictatorship of the proletariat/'i 

This profound Leninist proposition, based on an esbaus- 
the scrutiny of the essence of the Laws of social development 
^d revolutionary struggle, orients the working class and 
its parties to be broad, free and creative in analysing and 
selecting concrete forms and methods of struggle. Firstly, 
this applies to the struggle for socialist revolution in diffcr- 
ent countries and m different specific conditions and, 
secondly, to the selection of the forms of organisation of 
working-class political power, the establishment of the form 
of proletarian dictatorship more desirable for this or that 
country. Thirdly, it applies to the choice of methods and 
concrete ways, means and forms of building socialist society- 
in countries with different historical, national, and cultural 
backgrounds and traditions 

The maturity and skill of political leadership lies pre- 
cisely- in the vv orking out of the necessary and most efTecJii e 
forms and methods of struggle to ensure the performance 
of the chief reioluJionary tasks in all the decisive stages. 


§ S. Essence and Appearance 

The Concept of Essence and Appearance. The develop- 
ment of cognition is a ceaseless movement of thought from 
the external, the apparent, to the more profound, the con- 
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cealed— to (hc*essfnc<^. The cssClicc’of lliin^vi^ sometliinK 
<hat lies beyond ' immediate perception, Man’s thought 
probes endlessly deeper from the ap|K:araJice to the'bsscnce, 
from the essence of, so to speak, the first order, to the 
oisencc of the second onler, and so on orf infinitum. The 
process of cognition, Lenin wrolc, is an “endless process of 
the deepening of man’s knowledge of the thing, of phe- 
nomena, processes, etc., from appearance to essence and 
from less profound to more profound essence’’.* 

The concept essence Is close to, but not identical with, 
the concepts universal, whole, content, and the internal. 
, JSsscnce is the main, the basic, the detcrmlnatioe in on 
object. It is the inner, usually concealed, basis of things and 
processes. Processes of development always base objective 
laws as their essence. Lenin wrote: “. law and essence are 
concepts of the same kind (of the same ortler), or rather, 
of the same degree, expressing the deepening of man’s 
knowledge of phenomena, the world.’’^ 

We describe the essence of an objeel by means of calc- 
gories close to, but not identical with, the essence, such 
as the Individual in plurality, the unhcrsal m the individual, 
the stable in the changeable, and the law-governed in 
motion. 

For example, the essence of a living body is, above all, 
Its metabolism. Metabolism is the basis of oil vital functions, 
the inner nature of every living body. All the other vital 
manifestations — excitability, the faculty of reduction, the 
capacity for growth, self-reproduction,* movement — follow 
out of metabolism, vvliicli is an essential function of 
albumen 

In social phenomena, loo, the essence expresses the prin- 
cipal side of processes. For example, private ownership 
of the means of production is the essence of the capitalist 
mode of production This essence manifests itself in com- 
petition, anarchy of production, exploitation of man by 
man, and proprietorial ideology. The dominance of the 
monopolies, which has supplanted competition, is the 
essence of imperialism. From this dominance flow all the 
other properties of imperialism, and notably the fact (hat 
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lime atomic weight was considered the essential property 
of a chemical element. Now we know that the charge of 
the atomic nucleus is the essential property. This does not 
mean that atomic weight has ceased to be an essential 
property. It is essential, so to speak, m the first approxima- 
tion (an essence of a less profound order), since it is itself 
predicated by the charge of the atomic nucleus. 

Semblance (or Show). Often, m the process of sensory 
cognition, phenomena seem dilTercnt from what they are 
in reality. Let us define this as semblance. But semblance 
is not purely a product of our consciousness. It arises as 
a result of the influence of real relations on a subject en- 
gaged in observation Semblance also depends on the eyes 
that see. Those who maintamed that the Sun revolved round 
the Earth, took the seeming for reality. We see, and it 
seems to us, that railway tracks contract as they rim on, 
and that the rails finally com’crge and cross paths in the 
distance. 

Under capitalism, a worker’s wage appears on the sur- 
face to be a payment for all of the worker’s labour, whereas 
tlic^ capitalist pajs for but a part of it and appropriates the 

The category of semblance, or sho\\, is applied chiefly 
svhen the essence obviously does not coincide with its 
revelation, its appearance. Marx noted that the disparity 
between the essence and the form m which it manifests 
itself often assumes the nature of an obvious opposite. In 
such a case, he wrote, a very complex scientifle analysis 
of the seeming is necessary to reveal the essence. If, Marx 
noted, the form in which a thing manifests itself coincided 
with the essence, science would be redundant. In the real 
process of cognition, science does not neglect the external 
side of phenomena. It studies this external side in order 
to seize the intrinsic essence beneath the appearance of 
processes “Dialectics,” Lenin wrote, “calls for a many- 
sided investigation into a given social phenomenon in its 
development, and for the external and the seeming to lie 
reduced to the fundamental motive forces, to the develop- 
mern of the productive forces and to the class struggle.”* 

The perception of the surface of things and processes and 


* V. I. Lenin, Collecltd U’orts, VoL 21, p 2t8 



tljc cognisance of Ibcir essence arc niibrcakaLly ccnincclcd 
It is impossible to gain o knowledge of llie intrinsic basis, 
the essence, ssilhoul a rclleclion of llic ccternal, the seem- 
ing, that which man pcrcehcs directly. On the other hand,- 
the cognised essence is highly important^ for a proper 
appreciation of the surface of phenomena Tor example, in 
the capitalist world competition is an external, directiy 
perceived contradiction between capilahsls To understand 
this phenomenon deeply and correctly it is necessary to 
know the essence of the capitalist mode of production. Marx 
wrote: “This much is clear; a scientific analysis of compe- 
tition is not possible, before we Jiavc a conception of the 
inner nature of capital, just as llic apparent motions of 
the heavenly bodies arc not inlclhgiblc to any but him. 
who is acquainted with their real motions, motions which 
are not directly perceptible by ibe senses ’ 

This is of extraordinary importance in our time as wen 
a correct analysis of all the plicnomena ol f f‘* 

Ism. Including the seeming “prospenty of *’‘5 cij « 
with their sparkling department 
goUo he based on an appreciation of the 
the essence of all the social relations of capiiahsro. which 

arc founded on e.xploilation and oppression. 

U is only natural that the impcnn rsl 
rvant to perpetuala c.pilalisl 

ot sophisins to avar llial there is no suet. ““"S “ “P ° 
tion in bourscois society an.i Ural its essence . 
quile dilterent. Take Iheir ,,pS, 

eapllalism", wlllch has oslensibl, nraler.ahsed 
Slates and other imperialist 

“people’s capitalism” spurn the objecliv orattle 

of cipilallsm, which reseal its trire 'ssenee and pm Ik 
about absence of csploil.lion in llie “P'‘“‘"‘ 
about class peace, and the like, ^ough a stage' 

following remark to the “V^r trfS slSc 

of capitalism, it applies equally to I os whether this 

re^“d“ang?roui o'r 'rir/n'pS'o'f d, sin, crested inquirers, 
‘ Marx, Capital. Vol. !. Moscow. 1959, p. 310. 


•'there'were "hired prizc-fighlers; in place of genuine scien- 
tific research, the had conscience and the evil intent of 

• apologetic.”^ 

^ Alodern bourgeois pliilosopircrs produce tlieoretical argu- 
ments to back up the various conceptions of essence and 
appearance brought forth by bourgeois ideologists. The 
various philosophico-rchglaus “doctrines” are the most 
widespread form of perverting essence and appearance. All 
of them agree in that phenomena in the world are expres- 
sions of the ultimate, mystical essence which Christians 
call God, Jewish rabbis call Jehovah. Moslems call Allah, 
etc. As a rule, these religious notions about the divine 
essence of the world are used m the interest of the governing 
exploiting classes If God is at the bottom of everything, 
they say, and if all things arc determined by a divine will, 
the people can do nothing but reconcile themselves to if. 
pray, abandon all action and all struggle against the exist- 
ing Order. The modern TJiomisls follow the same pattern. 
Just as m the Middle Ages, the nco-Thomlsts demand that 
philosophy be an obedient servant of theology, that reason 
submit to faith and science to religion. They juggle diverse 
categories, the category of essence included, to align them 
with religious dogmas, with the “truth of revelation”. They 
say that an eternal immutable essence expressing the 
reason of God lies at the root of all existence. A.U phcnoni' 
ena of the surrounding world, they say, arc nothing but 
different forms and types m which this ullimate divine 
essence manifests itself. • 

Similar views are expounded by the personalisls. Ralph 
Flewelling, the U.S. personalist philosopher, refers to a 
“supreme creative Intelligence” which determines the 
essence of all surrounding phenomena and constitutes “the 
world-ground and source of all reality” According to the 
personallsts, the individual (persona) as a spiritual sub- 
stance determines the essence of the Universe. 

All this is a system of entirely arbitrary and groundless 
contentions. ^Vhal grounds, we ask, are there for inferring 
the existence of a “supreme Intelligence" in the Universe? 
Science has proved ihnt consciousness does not appear uBtH 


‘ Mar*, Capifol, Vol. I, Mmcow, 1959, p. 15. 

* TuienlietA Centurg of Phdosaphg, New York, 1947, p 324. 



a dcnnite stage in the development of mailer and *thal i 
is a properly of only Inglily’Organised living organisms 
There is no intelligence in morganic matter, there is nom 
in llic slars, in ihc galaxies, nor in cosmic dust. Thi 
Universe is mailer in motion, infinite in space and time 
and this is the essence of the nholc surrounding world. 

Let us note in conclusion that a knowledge of the dialec 
tic of essence and appearance is important not only foi 
theoretical debates Tvith bourgeois ideologists, but also foi 
practical activity It is particularly important to probe tht 
contradictions in the very essence of the development proc 
esses, that is, to reveal the intrinsic contradictions whief 
determine development. Contradictions in the essence mear 
that essence should not be approached dogmatically, thal 
it must not be considered as metaphysically congealed and 
immutable. It is essential to approach the (piestior 
concretely nud dialectically. Tins proposition, which is ol 
direct practical importance, was underscored by Lcnlu 
when he wrote that “Dialectics in the proper sense is the 
study of contradiction in the very essence of objects: not 
only arc appearances transitory, mobile, fluid, demarcated 
only by conventional boundaries, but the essence of things 
is so as well.’’* All this shows again that it is necessary to 
distinguish clearly between appearance and essence, to 
study deeply the Intrinsic, conflicting essence of things 
from the standpoint of their endless motion and mutation. 


§ G. Cause and Effect 

The Concept of CausnJili/. Every event is the result Of 
another event. Everything originates from something or 
because of something. When one phenomenon giaes birth 
or defermines another phenomenon, the first is said to be 
the cause and the second the effect. 

The cardinal premise of every scientifle investigation, 
says Max Planck, the prominent twenty-century physicist, 
has been the assumption that a flim law-governed connec- 
tion known as the law of causality exists in all the events 
of the natural and spiritual world. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Work*. VoL 38, pp. 253 54. 



TJjrrc is fl stqucnre in lime as rcfjards cause and cITcct: 
first llierc is the cause, and il is follmved by the cfToct. The 
time intcrsal is a laj; between llie bcRinniiiK ‘'f the cause 
(eg., the interaction of two systems) and tlic beginning of 
the appropriate eirecl. 

A line of distinction should be drawn between immediate 
and mediate causes, that is, causes which directly induce 
and determine an action and causes which induce and 
determine an action through a scries of mlcrmediale links. 

The cause is actisc and primary in relation to llio effect. 
Iloweser, “after this” docs not always mean “because of 
this”. For c.samp!e, day follows night and night follows 
day. Yet day is no more the cause of night than night is 
the cause of day. The cause of llicir alternation is trace- 
able to the rotation of the Earili round its axis. 

Notions of causality were csoked in man's consciousness 
by his practical actuity. Man would nescr have learned 
that fire can keep him warm if he li.ad not perccised it in 
Ills daily experience 

Knowledge of causal connections is of extreme import- 
ance for man, society and science. Without such knowledge 
man w-otild be IiandcufTed. He svould not be able to in- 
llucncc the world, nor to foresee anything. Our confidence 
in life rests on our recognition of causality and regularity. 

Science, p.irliciilarly natural science, distinguishes 
between eomplole and specific, prmnpal and non-principal 
causes. The complete enute is a toinlitu of all events under 
the action of ivhich an effect arises St is only in fairly simple 
eients, intoliing a relathejy smalt number of elements, 
that we can establish the complete cause. Usually, investi- 
gation aims at determining the sjH>cific causes of events. 
The specific cause is a li/talilij of a nnmhcr of circumstances 
whose inlcrncllon indiiecs an effect. It shouid be liomc tn 
mind that spreifle causes gise rise to un elTccl in tlie pres- 
ence of many other circumstaiices wliich existed in the 
given sitimtion iicforc the cflecl liegan. These circumstance* 
comprise tlic conditions for the operation of the cause. 
Tile specific cause consists of the more essential elements 
of the complete cause in a given situation. The remaining 
elements of tlie complete cause act as conditions for the 
operation of llie spccillc cause. Sometimes, several ctrciim* 
stances act joinlly as the cause sif an event, each of these 
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circiimslances being necessary but insurficieiu by itself 
lo ifiducc the phenomenon. 

There are intrinsic and exteriial causes. The intrinsic 
cause is one that operates within the framework of a given 
system. The e.ttemal cause characterises the interaction 
of one system with another. For example, development of 
production is the intrinsic cause of the movement of human 
society. Class struggle is the intrinsic cause of development 
in bourgeois society. External causes, too, have substantial 
weight. Take the interaction of the organism and its envi- 
ronment, of society and nature, and the relations betneen 
slates. National liberation resolutions cannot be examined 
in isolation from the world rerolutionaiy movement and, 
above all, the uorld socialist system. 

Causes may be objective and subjective Objective causes 
are causes which operate independently of the will and 
consciousness of people. Subjective causes, on the other 
hand, are engendered by man’s purposive action, his deter- 
mination, organisation, ctperience and knowledge. 

It should be borne m mind, therefore, that the higher 
is the consciousness and organisation of men, the more 
effectively do their actions accelerate the progress of his- 
tory. Conversely, men’s mistakes, incorrect analyses of the 
situation, and premature, lialf-cooked decisions slighting 
the experience and conclusions of science, act as subjective 
causes that retard the process of development. It follows 
that man must lean on the operation of objective causes and 
make use of positive subjective causes, while avoiding and 
removing negative subjective causes which impede his 
advance and prevent him from making correct decisions. 

Certain conditions are essential for a cause to induce 
an effect. Conditions are such phenomena uihicft ore neces- 
sary for the inceprion of a given event, but ones that do 
not induce this event themselves. 

Lenin pointed out, when he examined the causes and 
conditions of destroying Hie bour^ois machinery of state, 
that propitious conditions alone were insufficient, that the 
machine would not collapse of its own if it were not pushed 
It look the energy of Hie revolutionary masses to do so. 
While conditions cannot bj themselves induce an effect, 
the cause, too, is powerless without them. 

There is iiilcForlion hclnccn cause and efTecl. 



,, Whrrcns Ihc cxUlcnce of, wy. plniils sencd os a neces- 
sary conililion for tlic orifjm of animals, Uic appearance 
of animals, in Uirn, cxerlert n Iremcncloiis inlliicnfC on tltc 
siibscqiienl life of planis. IlerhUorous and lirowsinj* 
.animals, rodents, locusls, insreU poUinalinR plants, etc., 
exercise n sorj’ strong; innncncc on segctnlion. The contin- 
uous nuclear reaction in the Sun is another example of 
interaction: the process in which atoms of hydrogen turn 
into atoms of helium generates a high Icmpcrnlurc (of 
millions of degrees), winch tiuluces the synthesis of helium 
atoms from hydrogen atoms 

We also sec interaction in s<M:iai affairs. For example, 
a hig demand for o commodity indiirrs increased produc- 
tion of tills commodity. Increased production, for its part, 
giscs rise to greater demand Cause and effect change places. 

In a self rleseJopjng .system of nalura) or soeini phenom- 
ena, the cause of its existence iitlimalely liecomes its ossn 
cffccl and product. For example. Ilieory is not only on 
effect of pracliee Onginaling on the basis of practice, 
llieory cxcrls a reciprocal influence on practice. 

The interaction of cause ond effect is added csddcncc of 
the dialectical nature of these tno categories. 

Dialectical and Mechanistic Deternthiism Determinism Is 
a world oalloof: tvhich takes alt phenomena of nolure, 
society and consciousness to be connected toilh each other 
tUrouyh noliirof causal cotinerlfons und f/iwi to determine 
each Ollier. 

Scientific thought rejects hoth the "original” and the 
■‘ultimate" cause. Causal dclcrminnlion is infinite. There 
can no marc he an initial (that is, causeless) cause than 
a final (that is, effectless) effect. To assume an original 
cause is to tear down the principle of the universality of 
causal dctenninniion, to assume in the teeth of scientific 
data that something causeless is possible. Vet this is pre- 
cisely what religion cssiiincs by l.iking God to he the 
“cause of causes". 

Dialcelico-materialist detcrminbni recognises Ihc multi- 
plicity of types of causal connection, depending on the 
nature of the laws goseming the respectne sphere of 
phenomena. It is mcompalilde with mechanistic determinism, 
which interprets the multiplicity of causes merely as 
mechanical interaction. Tlie exponents of mechanistic 


determinism overlook (lie qualitatire singularity of (he laws, 
governing various forms of motion of matter and deny Ihe' 
objective nature of accidents. Pierre-Simon de Laplace pro- 
duced the classical definition of mechanistic determinism- 
if there were a brain informed at a given moment of all 
the forces of nature at all the points where these forces are 
applied, he said, nothing would remain unauthentic for 
it, and the future, like (he past, would rise before its gaze. 

Mechanistic determinism leads to fatalism, to a belief 
in fate. Scientific development gradually ousted mechanistic 
determinism from social affairs, from organic nature 
and from the sphere of physics. It is applicable in compu- 
tations related to engineering, bridge building, and the like, 
but cannot elucidate the laws governing such things as 
microparticles, biological phenomena, psychical actmty 
and social affairs. 

The question of causality is an object of bitter struggle 
between materialism and idealism. The idealists either deny 
causality entirely, reducing it to a mere succession of 
impressions habitual to man (eg.. Hume) or treat is as a 
priori phenomena introduced into the world by the subject 
(e.g., Kant), or still as a product of the absolute spirit, world 
reason (e.g., Hegel). 

IKfodem bourgeois philosophers endeavour to deny the 
principle of caasabty on the strength of falsely interpreted 
scientific facts, notably those of quantum physics. 

There is no strict definiteness in the motion of micro- 
particles. The electron may appear in the most unexpected 
places. It is impossible to predict the trajectory of its mo- 
tion as precisely as, say, that of a planet. Hence the illusion 
that an electron possesses “free w-ilf*, "freedom of choice” 
in motion, etc. If, the bourgeois philosophers infer, natural 
phenomena make their own choice, that is. If they possess 
will, wc can never know how this or (hat phenomenon will 
behave in (he future. Hejeclion of the principle of causality 
leads inevitably to a denial pf the possibility of scientific 
prediction, which robs all science, whose basic purpose is 
to foresee the future, of its very foundation. It is not sur- 
prising. therefore, that idealism and religion grasped at this 
interpretation of phenomena in the microcosm. 

Actually, there is no negation of causal connections in 
ll\e microcosm. Modem quantum mechanics has established 



the Jimilalions of flic ohl notions about mechanical causal- 
ity. Causal relations in the microcosm are more complex and 
contradictory than was earlier thought and cannot fit into 
the old notions and conceptions. Yet there are obvious 
causal connections in the motion of microparticles of mat- 
ter and it is up to science to express these connections as 
precisely and deeply as possible. Under the influence of 
the genuinely scientific results of quantum mechanics, 
Niels Bohr, one of the most eminent physicists of our time, 
has had to admit that these results arc a “rational general- 
isation of the very ideal of causality Science, as we sec, 
confirms the dialcclico-materiahsl conception of causality'. 

The reactionary class purport behind the teachings on 
causality of the modern idealists comes into bold relief 
when they elucidate social phenomena. Some of them deny 
out of hand causal dependence m the history’ of society. 
Others ignore the material economic causes, and instead 
ofTer ideal mothes, social instincts and divine predesffna* 
tion. But all of them deny In one way or another the objec- 
the regularities of social desclopmcnt. Bourgeois ideologists 
are exerting thcmscUcs to (Inert the masses from cognising 
the causes for the inevitable collapse of capitalism and the 
necessity of a re(oUitionary reconstruction of society. But 
it is an impossible task, because the collapse of capitalism 
and the victory of socialism Is an objective law of history 
expressing the operation of profound, intrinsic causes of 
historical development. 

Caiisa/it(/ nnd Purpose/ufness. Idealist philosophers en- 
deavour to substitute the idea of purposefulness for causality. 
They expound so called teleology, assuming that everything 
has a purposise orientation* The concept purpose presup- 
poses someone svho sets it In this respect, teleology leads 
directly to theology. Teleology rejects the causal explana- 
tion of why a natural phenomenon occurred, and advances 
conjectures as to the purpose of its occurrence. Yet it is 
just as ludicrous to ask nature why it has created so biz- 
zarc a world of forms and colours, as though it were a 


* N. Bohr, hisfHJjion with Einatnn on Epistemotogical Pro6IenJ» 
in Atomic pAifjtr* Albert Ciattem Philosopher Scientist, Evanston, 
1949, p. 211. 

* The term teleoio{{y derives froni the Greek word telos, mcanlnR 
purpose, goal. enrt. 



reasonable being, as it is to arcusc nature of cwl intent 
n-hen it produces freaks. 

From the idealist standpoint ever>-tbing is directed 
lowards perfection and nature operates “for the sake of 
something’*, thus imitating a reasonable being. Purpose- 
lulness is said to be present in all the ivorks of nature 
William Hocking, a U S. idealist philosopher, believes that 
causality is llie jneUiod whereby purpo’>es malesiaVise in 
nature. Ralph Flewelling, the pcrsonalist, ascribes the 
adaptation of organisms to tlie environment to “a reason- 
able planing force". 

To back (heir views, teleologists usually refer to the pur- 
poseful structure of organisms in nature Purposefulness 
in nature does, indeed, strike the eye and confound the 
imagination. Examine the wing of a butterfly, the behav- 
iour of ants, of moles and fishes, and you will see how 
ingenious and purposeful they are. Yet the teleologists 
proceed from this to the absui^ conclusion that, for exam- 
ple, cats are created to detour mice and mice exist lo be 
eaten by cats. Voltaire obsened caustically that flies are 
bom to be devoured by spiders, and men by grief. The 
whole process of the evolution of the animate world had 
man for its purpose, says Ideology, while all other 
animals were created for man lo have favourable living 
conditions. 

The relatUe perfection which enables animals and 
plants to find their bearings lo best advantage in the 
environment, their adaptation to surrounding conditions 
and the adequacy of their reactions to external influences, 
are a real fact. For example, the stem of a plant may, by 
design, serve as a model for the architect who sets out to 
create the strongest possible construction of the iowesl 
possible weight with the (east possible outlay of material. 
Spinoza advised against gaping at nature “like a fool", to 
“look for the (rue causes of the wonders”, and to “consid- 
er natural things as a scientist". Darwin followed (his 
advice and discovered the natural mechanics behind the 
amazing adaptability of organisms lo their environment. 
His theory of natural selection demonstrated that (he 
“unearthly” charm of the flowers existed not lo indulge 
our aesthetic senses and not to prove the refinwl taste of 
the “almighty", but to satisfy flic most earthly and vitally 
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important need of \rgclftluc organisms — the norrnal 
sexual process (pullinalton) and continuance of the species. 

Changes in the world of animals and plants originate 
through their interaction with Ihr environment. If these 
changes turn out to be beneficial to the organism, that Is, 
help il to adapt itself to the ensironmenl and to survive, 
they arc retained through natiirnl selection, consolidated 
through heredity and p-assed down from generation to 
generation, producing that purposeful stnicliire, that adap- 
tation to the cnuronrornl. u'liich so frefiuently stagger 
men’s imagination 

Kliment Timiryaiev, the lUissinn natural scientist, pointed 
out that this IS selection without a selector, self-operating, 
blind and mercifess selection, functioning untiringly 
and unintcrmittcntly for countless centuries, selecting 
equally the big external features and the most negligible 
of details in the intrinsic structure, witli llie sole provision 
that they should be beneficial to the organism. Natural 
selection, he said, is the cause of the perfection of the 
organic s\orld, uliilc time and <icalh arc the regulators of 
Its harmony. 

All this is evidence (hat the notion of “predetermined 
harmony” in the world, posliilnled by Idealists and the- 
ologians, is entirely fallacious In fact, all phenomena In 
nature and society arc delcrmineil by their profound and 
diverse causal connections and Vclalions, which are 
objective. 


§ 7, Necessity and Chance 

The Ncccssanj and the Accidental. Nolliing can arrest 
the motion of celestial bodies and tbe world',s development. 
Similarly, nothing can turn back tlic dork of history and 
avert the inescapable downfall of the capitalist system. 
People have long since noticed that events in nature 
and society occur with inexorable impact. This led them 
to both correct and incOTrecl conclusions. Whatever hap- 
pens, religiously-minded people say “What had to be, had 
to be”. Belief in fate is called fatalism. It is a blind belief, 
tied up with religion and springing from the false propo- 
sition that everything m the world and in men’s lives is 
preordained and predetermined by God. 
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There were philosophers nho did not beiie^-e in God, 
set thought (hat absolutely cverylliing in (he world 
occurred through necessity. Eserjlhmg we see, (hey said, 
could not be different from what it is. 

From the correct proposition about the causal deter 
mination of all phenomena m nature and human society, 
many scholars and philosophers proceeded to the incorrect 
conclusion that there is only necessity in the world, and 
no accidental pheoonicna at all. Spinoza maintained that 
phenomena are considered accidental solel3’ because of our 
insufficlencj' of knowledge. Yet lie n as wrong. He confused 
two different concepts — necessity and causahtj'. It is 
quite true that causeless phenomena are non existent. But 
accidental phenomena are causal, though this does not 
make them necessary. Not eserjdliing is evoked by neces- 
sity. In the objecll\e world, chance plays a definite, though 
limited, role. 

In the world, everything follows definite lav^s. But the 
shape In which an individual event occurs is chance- Neces- 
Sf}y expresses selel}' ihe esseMrsi eeeneclfe^ts and leadeo- 
cies, while the life of evciy individual object aggregates 
from both essential connections and tendencies, and from 
the Influence of a variety of other connections and teri- 
tlencies. 

Chance may be intrinsic and external. For example, a 
man may step on a banana peel and fall, this is an exter- 
nal chance. There is a cause for his falling, but U does not 
flow from the logic of the man’s acts He may not have 
fallen. Here, an external chance invades the normal flow 
of human action 

\Vhal is an intrinsic chance? According to Darwin's 
theory, imperceptible accidental changes of organisms, 
beneficial to them, are consolidated by heredity, invigorat- 
ed in the course of evolution, and lead to the mutation of 
a species. Intrinsic accidents flow from the nature of the 
object through which the normal process is realised; they 
flow from a given necessity as one of its manifestations. 
Chance is not roofed in the essential properties and rela-' 
lions of the object. It is not something historically pre- 
pared by the development of the given object. Chance fs 
something that, in gioen conditions, mag be and moy not 
be, that maij occur thus but mag occur differentig. 



• Accidenlal and necessarj' events keep occurring iu the 
• surrounding world and in people's lives. To deny objective 
**adcidents, or to reduce everything to accidents, is equally 
wrong from the scientific, as well as the practical point 
of view. If he takes everything to be equally necessaiy, 
man will be unable to distinguish the essential from the 
non-csscntial, and the necessary from the accidental. 
Necessity, Engels said, is reduced in that event to the level 
of chance. But what is necessity? 


Necessity is what cannot bat occur in yivcii conditions; 
it is a deuelopntent o/ phenomena which flows inevitably 
from the intrinsic, essential interrelations of these phenom- 
ena. For CTample, the vlctoiy of communism, of the new 
social system, is necessary. It flows from the essence of 
social development It is bound to take place throughout 
the world. The cause of this is rooted in the intrinsic regu- 
larities of social development. 

The necessary contains the cause in itself, while the 
accidental contains it in something else, in a crossing of 
dilTerent causal connections comprising the conditions. 
Necessity can also be intrinsic and e.xlernul. that is, engen- 
dered by (he object’s own nature or by a combination of 
external circumstances It may be typical for many objects 
or for an individual object Necessity is on essential aspect 
01 a law. This Is why the category ‘‘necessity” is closely 
connected with the categories “regularity" and “causality". 

ond Chance. It is wrong 
to uiink that phenomena are cither only necessary or only 
accidental It is the dmicclic of necessity and chance that 
chance is either a form in which necessity manifests itself 
or a complement to necessity. Consequently, chance ought 
to take place wilhm the context of necessity. Why does 
necessity manifest itself as chance? Because the universal, 
manifests itself solely through the 
mriirit.ni ’ i'L° a countless number of circumstances 
Iho onsinalion ot ll.c in.liviilual anrl Ica^c n 
st^p of uiirepeatabihty on this individual 

"I influence on the development of the 
vw f ^ process. It may cither accelerate or retard it. 
v eiy frequently, chance enters so directly into the neccs- 
ur?c nwf'Mty For example, the 

necessary properties of a biological species originally 
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appeared as accidcnial departures from tjie properties of 
another species. Tins sort ol chance imparts Jile and 
perspective to necessity. ’’ 

Chance has multifarioxis connections with necessity. By 
virtue of this fact, necessity manifests itscll m the form of 
chance and the line between chance and necessity is never 
distinct. However, the mam trend of development is deter, - 
mined by necessity. 

Take the preparation for and elfectualion of the socialist 
rev'olufion. To hegm with, this revolution is accomplished 
through the activ’ily of men, through their persevering 
struggle, for without these the revolution cannot wjn. The 
victory of the revolution requires mass heroism, which is 
roused by necessary rather than accidental causes and 
laws of the class struggle. Hence the extremely important 
task of the revolutionary forces to cultivate this heroism 
and aim it in the desired direction towards decisive victory. 
Lenin pointed out that “for a revolution to take place, it 
is essential ... that a majority of the workers (or at least 
a majority of the class conscious, thinking, and poUUcally 
active W'orkers) should fully redJise that revolution Is 
necessary, and that they should be prepared to die for it”,^ 

This gives rise to another, most importaut aspect in the 
practical activity of the revolutionary forces: the necessity 
of educating every member of the Parly, every worker, 
Cverj’ revolutionary, in the spirit of truly revolutionary 
ideas and principles. This has a direct bearing, too, on the 
Choice, distribution and use of Parly cadres. 

The dialectic of necessity and chance lias to be taken 
into account in practical and creative oclivlty. Man must 
not rely on chance. Wiile not relying on chaneo, however, 
he must never neglect favourable accidents. Many scLcn- 
tiilc discoveries and technical inventions were made by 
virtue of a favourable combination of accidental circum- 
stances. Yet the principal thing is to orient oneself on the 
necessary phenomena and processes. 

The task of scientific cognition Is to penetrate fhrougfi 
the apparent accidental connections to the necessary ones. 
But science grasps not only the necessary- It also takes 
account of the accidental. Il is obliged to equip man vvilh 

1 V. 1. Lenin, Collecltd lVori», VoL 31, p. 65. > 



Athc jncaas to safeguard society from unfa\ Durable acci- 
..-de]||s, and to warn about them beforehand. 

The development of production and science is releasing 
man more and more from the thrall of unfavourable 
accidents. Under socialism, people are gaining added 
opportunities to control social processes, to plan the 
•economy and culture, and thereby safeguard society from 
the pernicious action of chance 


§ 8. Necessity and Freedom 

Freedom is a special dialectical opposite to necessity 
and is unbreakably connected with it. The concept free- 
dom has been distorted in every way by Ihe ideologists of 
the exploiting classes, and most assiduously so by the 
ideologists of the modern bourgeoisie. They strain them* 
sehes to present their conception of freedom as “genuine" 
ai^ the exploiting bourgeois system as a “free society", 
the free Western Vtorld”, etc. !n the broadest sense, the 
problem of freedom is today one of the focal points In the 
ideological struggle between socialism and capitalism. 

Let us consider the concept freedom as a category of 
materialist dialectics closely connected with the calegorj' 
of necessity. 

1 Engels contain an exhaustive 

tiennition of this important concept of dialectical mate- 
rialism. 

Engek points first and fore- 
most to the fact that Hegel understood the relation of 
coiTcclly. According to Hegel, Engels 
said, treedom is the appreciation of necessity. Necessity 
is blind only insofar as it is not understood:'* “Blind 
necessity means that people have not yet learned the 
objective laws of the world and that the elemental forces 
V them. Consequently, this expression 

should be understood to mean the blindness of the people 
themselves, who do not see Ihe causes of the phenomena 
of nature, life, death, disease, etc. The uncognised cconom- 
Ic laws, wh ich led the bnlt of the people into one kind 

* Eag«ls, Anfi-Daftn'ny, tloscow, 1959, p. 157 . 
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of slavery or another, was a •particularly opprcsshe’-ariijt 
crippling force. It follows that to shake ufT the of, 

“blind necessity”, it must be cognised and the acquired 
knowledge used in the interest of men. 

Second, In the conception of freedom il is important to 
proceed from the fact that mere knowledge of necessity 
is not enough to deliver man from its pernicious actiotn, 
just as the mere knowledge of the habits and customs of 
a prison administration docs not release one from confine- 
ment in prison. One must not only know, but also leam 
to use the obtained knowledge. Cognition of necessity is 
but the basic condition for achieving real freedom, which 
consists in the practical utilisation of cognised necessity 
in the interest of men. “Freedom," Engels wrote, “consists 
in the control over ourselves and over external nature, a 
control founded on knowledge of natural necessity.”* 

Control over cvtcrnal conditions should always be 
considered concretely and historically. Attention should be 
centred on whom the cognised laws arc being used to 
benelll. In a class society this cognised necessity — say, of 
the laws of nature — is used in the interest ot the governing 
classes, in order to increase (heir wealth. A revolutionary 
reconstruction of society based on the cognised economic 
laws of social development is necessary before the laws 
of science may be used in the interest of the people. We 
should bear in mind the important pointer made by Engels 
that the capitalist mode of production and its champions 
are reluctant to understand “llie powerful productive 
forces, and, as a consequence, these forces become master 
demons, the enslavement of people occurring through their 
ott-n means of production”, lienee the immense impor- 
tance of knowing the laws of social development not only 
in order to understand the essence of historical phenom- 
ena, but particularly for the real emancipation of man- 
kind. All revolutionary liberalion activities of the masses 
must be based on a profound knowledge of the objective 
necessity of historical do'eJopmenl. 

Third. This does not exhaust the concept of freedom. 
Control over surrounding conditions cannot be an aim in 
itself. It is a means to a great goal, what Marx called the 


^ Ibtd . p. 157. 
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.true realm of freedom. All-round and harmonious devel- 
opment of the faculties and abilities of man, which only 
communisl society can proside, is this true realm of free- 
dom. Only under communism can the forces of nature 
and society, harnessed by science, provide conditions for 
really free development. In his definition of true freedom, 
Marx connected it ssith knowledge of necessity and con- 
trol oser surrounding conditions. Here is how Marx put 
it: “The realm of freedom actually begins only where 
labour which is determined by necessity and mundane 
considerations ceases. — Freedom in this field can only 
consist in socialised men, the associated producers, ration- 
ally regulating their mterchange with Nature, bringing it 
under their common control. Instead of being ruled by it 
as by the blind forces of Nature; and achieving this with 
the least expenditure of energy and under conditions most 
favourable to, and worthy of, their human nature. But it 
nonetheless still remains a realm of necessity. Beyond it 
begins that development of human energy which is an end 
in itseir, the true realm of freedom, winch, however, can 
blossom forth only with this realm of necessity as its basis. 
requisU?"!^"’"^ "orking day is its basic pro- 


is basic prerequisite of genuine freedom — a planned 
and progressive reduction of the working day-ls begin- 
nlng to turn from a possibility into reality under socialism. 
nJm, i necessary culmination under commu- 

mSm' "S’’ ■'* ‘■'Bl'" sl»B=-com- 

r P i says the Programme of the 

iiiA M * J shortest and, concurrently, 

the most productive and highest-pald working day. Work- 
leisure time, and this will 
rerUoh.'i oppOTtumtics of improving their cultural amt 
loiVo I i n '. 7“ <»"ards the. genuine freedom 

r “i"' ’ emmtrles, all the 

"ill follow hy dint of historical 
necessity, is thus properly charted. 

The ahotc sdenttne appreciation of freedom in its con- 


* Marx, Copllal, Vol JII, Kioseow, 1959, pp. 790 800. 
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nccUon with necessity is a weapon of the masses in Iheir 
struggle for a new, trulj free society. 

In contrast to dialectical materialism, idealism and 
metaphysics detach the concepts of freedom and necessity 
from each other and interpret them in a false, distorted 
manner. This is cMdcnt particularly m the doctrines of 
fatalism and voluntarism Fatalism makes necessity abso- 
lute and rejects any and all freedom in the activities of 
men. With the fatalists the forces of nature and society 
assume the form of an unknown, mystical force which 
predetermines eserylhing and in the face of which man is 
absolutely powerless (fatalism derhes from the Latin word 
“fatum”, meaning fate, destiny, lot) Fatalism dooms man 
to passivity, to submission It prompts a denial of active 
endeasour and preaches that class struggle is futile. All 
religious "doctrines” are permeated with fatalist ideas. The 
will of God is proclaimed an absolute necessity which pre- 
determines all mundane affairs All a man can do is be 
the slave of a mystical force and hope for deliverance 
from earthly torment m the hereafter. By talk of the mysti- 
cal force in heaven religion shores up slaveiy on earth. 

Voluntarism (a derivaiHe of (he Latin word "voluntas", 
meaning will, volition) is another widespread doctrine of 
the exploiting classes, which one sidedly exaggerates and 
absolutises the freedom of man's will. From the stand- 
point of this quasi-scientific philosophy, the history of 
human society is shaped by the unshackled human will 
or, more precisely, by the arbitrary will of a great person- 
ality. Kings, heroes, generals, presidents, big businessmen, 
all great personalities, arcpicturcdbythevoluntaristsaslhe 
makers of human destiny. Limitless freedom of action and 
miraculous powers ate ascribed to these personalities, 
while the true makers of bistorj-, the people, are cast in 
the role of passive material and an inarticulate herd. 

Voluntarism assumed a particularly eslrcme form in the 
fascist ideology, which identified tlie will of the fuehrer 
with the law of history. Fascist voluntarism, rooted in 
fi'iettsche's “will for power”, even had a philosophical 
groundwork, the so-called actualist philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile, the theorist of Italian fascism, and others. 
V’oluntarism could not rare less for the objective laws of 
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reality. It ignores the action of objective necessity, and 
therefore collapses inevitably like a house of cards sooner 
or later. 

Voluntarism is a variety of subjective idealism, a philos- 
ophy which rejects the existence of the objective world 
and recognises the reality of nothing but the human con- 
sciousness, the reality of nothing but the individual “I”, the 
ego, leading inevitably to the absolutisation of man’s will. 
In one form or another, \oluntarist ideas permeate all the 
schools of modern subjective idealist philosophy. Existen- 
tialism, which accentuates the category of freedom and 
even styles itself the “philosophy ot freedom”, is most 
typical in this respect. It is impossible to find the least 
hint of a scientiQc and correct appreciation of freedom in 
the existentialist doctrine. According to the existentialists, 
freedom is man’s assertion of his ego, ellccled by the self- 
same ego, the selfsame personality , unhampered by any 
external conditions, any objective laws. These voluntarist 
philosophers declaim volubly about freedom being a free- 
dom of choice as regards solutions and actions which man 
undertakes exclusively of his own free will in conformance 
with his views and opinions and irrespective of any 
objective factors. 

All this IS absolutely wrong Choice and adoplion of 
decisions, unless based on a proper appreciation of neces- 
sity, cannot lead man to freedom and cannot represent 
freedom. As a matter of fact, they lead him in the dia- 
metrically opposite direction. Freedom of will, Engels 
pointed out, consists in the skill of adopting decisions 
based on a knowledge of the circumstances. Knowledge 
_fbe circumstances is knowledge of the objective regu- 
larities, the objective necessity, to which man is compelled 
to adapt himself. Acting on cognised necessity, man 
adopts decisions that lead to freedom. The more free are 
the decisions of man, the more necessary they are, that 
is, the more they accord with cognised laws of nature. If 
man ignores the objective conditions, and makes his choice, 
as the existentialists prompt him to do, m utter disregard 
of the objective conditions, he becomes slavishly depend- 
ent on these conditions and may even go under. This is 
the root of the gloomy existentialist sennon about the 
futility of human existence. The existentialist inference 



lliat suicide is a supreme act of freedom (sicl) is, therefore, 
quite “logical". Inijced, the problem of suicide, as the 
French existentiaJist Camus asserts, then becomes the 
central problem of philosopl^’. 

The abstract and voiuntatist sermon about the freedom 
of the human ego, tantamount in the final count to recon- 
ciliation with the existing capitalist reality, can do little 
more than nourish delusions and create an emotional im- 
pression of personal freedom in the total absence of such 
freedom. Addressing the preachers of such “personal free- 
dom” in the capitalist environment, Lenin pointed out: 

“We must say to jou bourgeois uidmduahsts that your 
talk about absolute freedom is sheer bjpocricy. There can 
be no real and elTective freedom m a society based on the 
power of money, in a society m which the masses of' 
working people live in poverty and Ihe handful of rich 
live like parasites. Are )Ou free in relation to your bour- 
geois publisher, Mr. Writer, in relation to your bourgeois 
public, which demands that you provide it with porno- 
graphy in novels and paintings, and prostitution as a ‘sup- 
plement’ to ‘sacred’ scenic art? One cannot lire in soci- 
ety and be free from society. The freedom of the bourgeois 
WTiler, artist or actress is simply masked lor hypocritically 
masked) dependence on Ihe mone>-bag, on corruption, on 
prostitution."* 

There can be no freedom in a society v\ here some appro- 
priate (he labour of others, where production relations are 
based on domination and subjection, where the results of 
a man’s labour, where his true human essence, are alienat- 
ed from him. There can be no question of freedom in a 
society where man is alienated from man, where relations 
of domination and subjugation reign among men, where 
men build their welfare at (he expense of the freedom 
and life of other men. 

True freedom of person cannot be achieved anywhere, 
save in a society in which production relations are based 
on co-operation and mutual assistance, on collective 
ownership of the instruments and means of production, 
on the socialist organisation of production. At the same 
lime, freedom implies abolition of any and all types and 


1 V. / Leoin, Cnilreled Wtfelt, VoJ 10, p. 48 
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forms of alienalion — aUcnation of labour for the benefit 
of other men, alienation of man from what Marx called 
his “generic essence” and, generally, alienation of man 
from man It is socialist and communist society that pro- 
^idcs all these real conditions for the true ami complete 
freedom of man. 

This signifies that the struggle for man’s genuine free- 
dom is a struggle against all the sancties of oppression 
and aUenalion produced by capitalist society. 


§ 9. Possibility, Probability and Reality 

The Concept of the Possible and the Heal. In the broad 
sense of the word, rcalUy is nature and u>oWd history, man 
and his reason, and materiof and spiritual culture; it is the 
unity of essence and appearance, of the interna/ and the 
externa/, the necessary and the accidental, the individual 
and the universal, the cause and the effect; it is the world 
that surrounds us m at( its diaersilo. 

The concept of reality is also used in a more narrow 
sense of just existing, immediate being. In this sense, real- 
ity is opposed to, or correlated with, possibility, that is, 
with vihat exists only in llic embryo of something else. 
Reality is what has already originated, materialised, what 
lives and acts. 

The concept of reality is also used in a still more nar- 
row sense, the sense of the wholeness of some quality. For 
example, people say of someone who lives a full, rich 
creative life that “it is real, genuine life, and not just 
existence'” According to Ilegel, tins is in line with the 
opinion of educated people who refuse to recognise as a 
real poet or a real statesman such a poet or statesman 
who fails to create anything sensible and useful. 

Reality is a process, and an intrinsic, concealed moment 
of various possibilities is essential for it. Any change in the 
object is a transition from possibility to reality. Possibility 
is the future in the present; it is something that does not 
exist in a given qualitative definiteness, but may originate 
and exist, and thus become reality, in certain circumstances. 
For example, communism is now a real possibility: 
we see tangible features of it m Soviet society. As soon 
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as communism nas been buiH. it \iill (uru irom a possibil- 
ity into reality. 

Possibility antecedes rcabty in lime. But reality, being 
tlic result of preceding detelopment. is at once the starting- 
point of further deselopmcnt Possibilitj arises in a 
given reality and materialises m a new rcaJitj. The exist- 
ing being, or, as Hegel put it, “the immediate reality 
contains the embryo of something enlireij different. At 
first, this something is only a possibibt}, but this form 
then discards itself and turns it into reality. This new 
reality, born in this particular manner, is a truly intrinsic 
immediate reality which consumes the latter."' 

The exponents of mechanistic determinism assume that 
all existence is fully predetermined bj- the past, just as 
the future is predetermined by the present in the nay a 
sprout contains the full nature of a tree — its shape, colour, 
and the taste of its frud — so did the gaseous cloud of dust, 
which engendered the Sun, the planets and our Earth, 
already contain the entire subsequent history of the $olar 
system, including the blue eyes, rxiddy cheeks and all the 
other features of any given man. Tills impbos that every- 
thing is given at once, and that all the future may be read 
in the present. If all the possibilities were given once and 
for all, and no new possibilities ever appeared in the de- 
velopment of matter, the development of matter would be 
doomed to an inevitable exhaustion of possibilities and the 
world would resemble the well known hero of Balzac’s 
story, “La peau de chagrin”, whose days and hours shrank 
after each of his wishes was fulfilled one by one. 

Indeed, development is not simply the unrolling of a 
scroll of ready-made possibilities. Reality develops as an 
interminable creation of neu’ forms A cause merely deter- 
mines the eiTecls that follow from it directly and is in no 
way responsible for what these effects will call to life in 
the subsequent future. Likewise, each given slate of things 
determines not all the subsequent events, but only those 
which flow from it directly. 

The Transition of the Possibility to Reality. Being con- 
cealed tendencies that express dilTerent directions m the 
development of an object, possibilities characterise reality 
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from the point of mow of its future. Two factors arc iu*cc.s- 
sary for possibility to pass into reality: the action of the 
pertinent law and the presence of the pertinent conditions. 
A system always contains more possibilities than it is able 
to realise. Darwin, for one thing, obsersed that every plant 
contains the possibility of becoming a climber, which pos- 
sibility turns into reality if the pertinent living conditions 
are at hand. Every living organism has the possibility of 
producing colossal posterity. Thus, microorganisms could 
in a few days yield a mass of thing substance exceeding 
the mass of the globe many times o\er A ^ast number of 
possibilities remains unrealised. Does man realise all his 
possibilities? Of course not. The life of every person is 
strewn i\ilh the debris of wlial lie was beginning to be and 
what he could have become But he was always faced with 
just one choice, which crossed out all the others. Each 
possibility has to contend with numerous obstacles, and 
a struggle ensues between dilTcrent possibilities. Life, as 
it were, selects some and casts off others 
All that exists in reality is the result of the selection of 
possibilities. Everything in the world is saturated with 
contradictions. This is also true of possibilities, which can 
be cither progressive or reactionary For example, when a 
social revolution is underway it contains two possibilities 
— victory of the progressive forces and victory of reaction. 
History knows many cases when reaction took the upper 
hand for a time. But in the final count, time sides with 
progress and the latter triumphs sooner or later, thus 
realising its possibilities 

Like everything else in the world, possibilities develop: 
some of them grow, while others wither. Thus, the 
possibilities of liberating the colonial peoples from the 
enslavement by metropolitan countries are increasing 
all the lime, and have turned into reality in many' lands. 
The possibilities of the colonialists, on the other hand, 
in oppressing colonies, are shrmkmg more and more. 

In nature, the transformation of a possibility into a 
reality is, by and large, spontaneous In human society it 
is not. History is made by people This is why a lot depends 
on their will, consciousness, and activity. Today, for 
example, the possibility exists to safeguard peace. But this 
possibility becomes reality only through the active and 
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perso\crin}» slnij'glc wf ull the i>cace Uniny forcfi of 
manJvincl, 

The conditions ol socialism contain eierjlliing neces- 
sary to torn tlie possibility of communist construction into 
reality. 

But, by themselves, these conditions cannot bring about 
communism. They can be realtsed solely by the efforts of 
the people led bj’ the Communist Parly. The realisation 
of the possibilities of building communism depends on the 
labour of every member of .society It is this that reveals 
the decisis e role of the subjective factor m the transfor- 
mation of possibility into reality 

Probabifify as a .1/eosiirc «/ PossibiUCy. The future is 
never predetermined unambiguously by svliat there is in 
the present. An event is accidental if iLs outcome cannot 
be accurately predicted and is merely probable. If people 
take part in the unfolding of events, individual events are 
still harder to predict, for human actions are never unam- 
biguously predetermined, nor programmed once and for 
all. 

What is a probabdity'^ It is the measure of possibility, 
the degree of the rcaiisatton of a gtoen event m given con- 
ditions and under given lam 

A hundred per cent probability, or necessity, constitutes 
a complete authenticity of events. Lack of probability is 
complete lack of aulhenlicily, or an impossibility. Between 
these poles lie different ilcgrces of probability, measured 
by the mathematical theory of probability. Necessity 
exists not only in (he form of an already accomplished 
possibility, in actuality, but also potentially. There are 
several possibilities in the historical process. People work 
for the realisation of various possibilities, but, in the long 
run, the historical process arrives at an unambiguous his- 
torical necessity. 

Peal and Formal Possibilities. Materialist dialectics con- 
siders various types of possibilities and singles out two 
basic ones — the real and the formal possibility. 

The real possibllUij is the essential tendency in the' 
development of on object. It may take place in given 
circumstances and under given laws and thus become reality. 
An abstract possibiiity is a non-essential tendency in the 
development of an object and can turn into reality only 



-hiiihly (icadenlat cireumalanccs. Only formal 
grounds may be cited in ils fasour. Ilegcl described such 
possibilities serj’ aptly. “It is possible" he said, ‘‘that this 
evening the Moon will fall to the Earth, because the Moon 
is a body separated from the Earth and may therefore fall 
down like a stone thrown into the air; it is possible that 
the Turkish sultan will become the Pope of Rome, because 
he is a man and can as such be converted to the Christian 
faith, become a Calliolic priest, ctc."‘ 

A formal possibility is formal liccausc it could be real- 
ised in the absence of all the other possibilities and because 
it becomes a possibility only provided it is abstracted from 
them. The vast majority of formal possibilities never 
turn into realitj. Bourgeois ideologists maintain that under 
capitalism every poor man can become a millionaire. But 
this is a formal possibility, for millions of poor men turn 
into paupers before one of them becomes a millionaire. 

Hegel ridiculed idle talk nlioul various possibilities, and 
observed that the less educated a man is. tlic less he knows 
about the definite relations of the objects he examines, the 
more he is inclined to pratllc about all kinds of empty 
possibilities, as is the case, for example, in the political 
sphere with the so called beer hall politicians. 

An appreciation of the categories of possibility and 
reality, of the correlation of real and formal possibilities, 
is not a question of theory only, and has a strong bearing 
on practice. It is precisely in practice, in politics, that we 
must know how to spot where the real possibility ends and 
groundless phantasy begins. 

A. Marxist. Lenin noted time and again, must take guid- 
ance from the facts, from the concrete conditions, for 
nothing else can give him a correct appreciation of the 
real possibilities. Lenin dcmandcvl that politics be based 
• on real possibilities and on the facts of reality. 

The contemporary programme documents concerning 
the struggle for peace, democracy and socialism adopted 
by conferences of Communist and Workers’ Parties not 
only define the real possibilities of achieving peace, the 
victory of democracy and the building of socialism, but 
also indicate the ways and means of turning these pos- 
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sibiljlies jnlo rfjilily. TJipto processes arc OffeeJ- 

cd by the rcvoluHonary classes, who act on the uaixersal 
reguJatjties of the Iransthon from capitalisot to socialism 
and on accurale analyses of Hie conditions presailing from 
countrj' to country. This enables then) to turn possibilities 
inlo reality. 

The revolutionary classes and their parties sohe strategic 
and tactical problems in their dailj’ struggle by going 
from one stage in the deselopinent of the revolution to 
the nest, from one stage of social deselopment to the nest, 
higher and more progressive stage. At eveiy stage of the 
struggle, big and small, it is always necessary to promote 
the operation of the subjective factor, to further its organ- 
ising and guiding role, wiihoiil which it is practically 
impossible to turn possibility into reality. 

The new element m sodo-bistorical development is in- 
superable, blit at does not conquer automatically’. To win, 
it has to be backed by determined struggle of the progres- 
sive rc^olutionary forces against the forces of reaction. 
Apart from the possibility of the neu) defeating the old, 
which Is conditioned by the ojieration of objective laws, 
there is in reality also a possibility of a temporary slacken- 
ing of the p^og^essl^e movement, the possibility of a tem- 
porary victory of the old over the neu>. These different 
possibilities reflect the contradictory substance of real life. 
It is therefore extremely important to sire up objectively 
the various possibilities at every given moment of life and 
struggle. If one’s view of the course of events is incorrect 
and if the real danger of a possible, if temporary, victory 
of the reactionary forces is ignored, a favourable oppor- 
tunity for victory may be missed, giving the reactionary 
forces a chance to take counter action. 

It will be recalled that on the eve of the October 
Revolution Lenin pointed most emphatically to 'the 
real possibility of an immediate victory of the revo- 
lution and warned at the same time about the danger of 
a counter-revolutionary victory. 'The situation is critical 
in the extreme," he wrote. Tn fact, it is now absolutely 
clear that to delay the uprising would be fatal.” 

‘•With all my might I urge comrades," he went on. “to 
realise that everylhing now hangs by a thread; that we 
are confronled by problems which are not to be solved by 



conferences or congresses {even congresses of Soviets), but 
cxclusisely by peoples, by the masses, by the struggle of 
(he armed people. ... 

“We must not wait! Wo may lose everything! 

“History will not forgive revolutionaries for procraslin 
ating when they could be victorious today (and they cer- 
tainly will be victorious today), while they risk losing much 
tomorrow, in fact, they risk losing everything.”* 

Lenin’s prediction came true the victory of the revolu- 
tion as a result of heroic struggle by the revolutionary 
masses turned from a possibility info reality. 

In the present epoch of the transition from capitalism 
to socialism on a world scale, the role of the subjective 
factor in the realisation of the possibilities of revolutionary 
development is growing all the time The programme docu- 
ments of the Communist and Workers' Parties contain the 
necessary analysis of the real conditions and factors that 
determine the real possibility of the victory of socialist 
rev olutions the world over. 

The world capitalist system is in a state of profound 
crisis CapUallsm as a system has outlived itself historic- 
ally. The revolutionary movement of the working class 
has led to the emergence of the world socialist system. The 
colonial system is crumbling under the impact of national 
liberation revolutions and the struggle of the Asian, Afri- 
can and Latin American peoples against imperialism. 
These are the determinative objective conditions of cur- 
rent historical development, which imply the inevitable 
and real possibility of socialist victory over capitalism on 
a world scale in the close future 

But the realisation of this possibility depends entirely 
on the active, organised revolutionary struggle of all the 
progressive forces of contemporary history under the lead- 
ership of the working class and its Communist Parties. H 
should he noted that this is not an abstract struggle, it 
goes on in each country and group of countries with their 
particular concrete conditions 

One should always bear m mmd the possibility and 
danger of a temporary victory of reaction, wliich always 
means new suffering for the masses and may delay the 
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\iclt)rj of the rcvolulion for <i lonR time TJip revolutionary 
forces must Lc mobilised m good time to combat Ibis pos 
sibilUy and present it from tumingiiilo reality. 

As we see. the dialectical calegones of possibility and 
reality are of extreme importance for the practical activ- 
ities of Communist and Workers’ Parlies. 


We have come to a point where we can draw a general 
conclusion about the role and importance of materialist 
dialectics and its fundamental principles, laws and cate- 
gories. 

Dioiectics egtiips us imt/i a scienltftc methoU of anafys- 
iny the compiez social prorcsses, enables us to foresee the 
future and to determine the direction and the appropriate 
forms of struggle Therefore, Marxisl-Leninist dialectics 
Is a most important method of the reue/ufionary recon- 
struction of the world. 



C hapter Six 

THE MARXIST THEORY OF KNO\VLEDGE 

The theory of knowledge is a study of the fundamental 
objective laws governing the process of cognition and of the 
general methods, ways and means of man's cognition of 
the surrounding world. 

The Marsist-Lenmisl philosophy was the first to produce 
a genuinely scientific definition of llic essence of knowl- 
edge, the character and the rcguiantles of the process of 
cognition and the ways of obtaining objeclise truth. The 
classics of Marxism Leninism proved that coj^nfilon is the 
reflection in man’s mind of the objects and phenomena of 
the material world, of their properties and the connections 
and relations existing between them, on the basis of man’s 
socio! practice. 

In the pre-Marxian period, loo, the theory of knowledge 
attained a fairly high level The foremost pre-Marxian 
materialist philosophers generalised man’s long experience 
in cognising the material world and applied themselves to 
developing a leaching about the basic phases of the 
cognitive process and to bnnng the basic forms of both 
the scnsoiy and logical phases of cognition. 

However, the theory’ of knowledge worked out by the 
old materialists was historically limited and had quite 
substantial defects. To begin with, it was metaphysical. 
What the pre-Marxian materialists were unable to grasp, 
Lenin noted, was the fad lhal cognition was not a simple, 
direct, mirror-hke act, but a complex, creatiie and active 
process unfolding in the course of the continuous incep- 
tion and resolution of dialectical contradictions. 

A number of important problems pertaining to the 
theory of knowledge was also raised by the more clei eloped 
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foresee fuliirc e\ents This, m lum. has a slrong bearlnj; 
on the rc\olulioii:iry struggle of tlic i)rogrcssue social 
forces of our lime 

It was their profound knowledge of the laws of social 
development and crcali\e generalisation on this basis of 
the latest social deiclopmcnts that enabled the Commu- 
nist and Workers' Parties to elucidate many rockbotlom 
questions of Mnrxist-Leninist science in their programme 
documents of 1957 and 1960 and, much more, to project 
many most important practical measures to further the 
righteous struggle of the working people in the socialist 
and capitalist counlrics for peace, lor a better future. 

The hundred years since the Marxist teaching on the 
basic laws of social development came into being have 
confirmed its correctness lieyond a shadow of doubt and 
revealed its immense reconstructive powers The correct- 
ness and great reconstructive powers of Marxism-Leninism 
were borne out by tlic materialisation of Lenin's plan for 
the building of socialism in the U.SS U and a number of 
European and Asian countries They were proved, too, by 
the successes of the revolutionary hberaliim movement of 
the African and Latin .\mcrican peoples, and hj’ Ihe revo 
lutlonary flux m the social affairs of nations over the post 
few decades. 

This IS why the Nfarsisl I^'nitiisi ir.aching has evoked 
fear and confusion among the ideologists of the old, bour- 
geois world, who, to use Lenin's expression, have long since 
consigned "unwlfish scientific exploration” to oblivion and 
arc trying to shut out the sun of Ihe truth by screening 
their eyes with their p.xlms. Tlic ideologists of the histor- 
ically doomed class arc m dread of the future and. for 
this reason, at loggerheads with genuine cognition of the 
present. They turn their backs on the aulhenlic Iriitb, on 
knowledge of the essence of the surrounding world, and 
especially knowledge of ihe laws of social development. 
They replace genuine scientific cognition with n variety 
of Kantian and positivist conceptions of the truth, for- 
malistfe and abstract to ihe exlreme. and divorced from 
science and from practice. All lliis is being used bv the 
dilTcrcnl modem religious philosophical schools, notably 
neo-Thoinism. to preach religious conceptions of the 
truth and to assert whni they style as Uic ”divine” truth. 
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This is evidence of ihe deep going crisis pcr\ading the 
presenl-day bourgeois conceptions of knowledge. The crisis 
of the bourgeois ideologj' is evidenced by tlie fact that 
bourgeois ideologists arc unable to produce scientifically 
grounded answers to the vital and pressing questions of 
reality. They are unable to offer ideas capable of capturing 
and attracting the masses. They depart farther and farther 
from the truth, which, for a long lime now, has gone against 
them. Truly scientific cognition goes against their gram, 
because it offers them no reassuring conclusions. As Lenin 
said, it is impossible to make any correct evaluations when 
you are on the brink of disaster. 

It is the revolutionary classes and the progressive forces 
of society that have a stake in genuine scientific knowledge, 
because they need it to reconstruct reality and win a belter 
future for mankind. 

However, to cognise the surrounding world successfully, 
we must have a correct appreciation of the essence of the 
cognitive process, grasp the fundamental objective laws of 
knowledge and work out the most effective methods and 
means of cognition, which yield the right trend in scientific 
investigations and Iielp select Ihe shortest road to true 
knowledge. Albert Einstein, one of the greatest scientists 
of our time, described the importance of the theory of 
knowledge for the fruitful development of science veiy 
aptly. “Epistcmologj' without contact with science becomes 
an empty scheme,” he said. “Science without episte- 
mology is — insofar as it is thinkable at nli — primitive and 
muddied.”* 

The solution of the problems of Uic theory of knowledge 
depends primarily on how roan understands the relation- 
ship between the material world, which he is cognising, 
and human consciousness. The relation of thinking to being 
is the basic question of philosophy ami the basic question 
of cognition. The matcFialist ansu/er to this luiidamenlai 
question of philosophy is therefore the cardinal principle 
of the Marxist theory of knourledgc. The material world, it 
sajs, is primary in relation to consciousness and is an 
object of cognition independent of man. 

However, there is yet another side lu the fundamental 
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<I«cition of philoMiplij— that of wliflhcr or not man h ablf 
to apprehctnl the malenal i\or!cl. The principle that the 
U'orld IS knowablc is the second basic principle of the 
Mnnisl ihcorij of Icnowlcdge. Dialectical materialism holds 
that by its. nature the world is knowablc, that no unknow- 
able things exist, and only llimgs not jet apprehended, 
which can be cognised m the future as science and social 
practice continue to dcselop. 

The dialectical approach to the process of cognition is 
the third basic principle of the Marxist theorg of Icnoial- 
edge. As we know, the pre-Marxian materialist thcory of 
knowledge was mclnphxMcal. In contrast, Marxist gnosiol- 
ogj- considers cngnitum as a contradictory, dialectical 
process gosemed by tlic laws of malcnnhst dialectics. This 
is win maleriahsl dialectics, dialectical logic and the theorj’ 
of knowledge are considered by Marxist philosophers as an 
unbreakable organic unity. 

The fourth basic principle of the .Marxist theory of knowl- 
edge. the principle of social prtKtice, domes from the unity 
of knowledge and inalcrial reality. The standpoint of prac- 
tice, I-cnin showed, is the fundamental standpoint of the 
theory of knowledge In the process of cognition the folloss- 
Ing three mutually connected aspects of social practice come 
Into Mcw 1} practice as llie b.isis of every cognllisc proc- 
ess, liecausc all cognition is gosetned by the requirements 
of practice and proceeds on the basis of practice; 2) prac- 
tice as a criterion of ttic truth, because, in tlie final analysis, 
the truth can be serilied only by practice; 3) practice as the 
ultimate goal of cognition, because, m the final analysis, 
all knowledge is centred on satisfying the needs of practice, 
on illumining and directing man’.s practical acliuty. 


§ 1. Cognition os Reflection of the Objective 
World in Man's Mind 

We already know tlial to obtain a correct understanding 
and conception of the rugnitise process we must proceed 
from the tnalenalisl vilulion of the fimdnmrntnl question 
of philosophy. In describing the essence of llic cognili'c 
pnKCss from this standpoint. Ixmtn wrote: “IJfe gnrs rise 
to the br.-iiri. Nature ts reflected in llie human brain. ll> 



checking and nppJying the corrccJncs? of these ronectiQns 
in his praclicc and technique, man arriies at objective 
truth.”i Consequently, all our knowledge consists of images 
of the objects and phenomena of the outer world, which is 
the only source of sensations, thoughts and consciousness 
as a whole. 

Cognition is impossible without the objects of the material 
world acting on our mind It is through the influence of 
external conditions, of real objects, on man's consciousness 
that images of these objects and phenomena take shape in 
Our minds. In this process llic perception and knowledge 
of real things is the brighter, the more often and the more 
forcefully these things act on our consciousness The object 
we see, which induces the corresponding idea, esislcd prior 
to the idea of it arising in our mind. 

These primary postulates of the dialcctico-malcrialist 
Iheori’ of knowledge are often perverted by our opponents. 
The American pragmatist William James, for example, in 
his cITort to disprove the Marxist theory of reflection, con* 
tends that our thoughts cannot be considered a reflection 
of material objects in man’s mind, because man's senses can 
only perceive (he surface of things and are unabie to reflect 
their essence. Man's consciousness, he sajs, cannot con* 
tain a copy of, say, the essence of a clock-work. All that 
our Ideas boil down to, lie says, is “copies” of the clock 
face and of other scnsorily perceivable properties of clocks, 
but not of the principle on which clocks work. 

Tills •■denial'' is wide of the mark. The fact that man 
cannot sensorily reflect the essence of things docs not 
signify that scnse-cognilion is inadequate. Dialectical 
materialism, too, does not believe (hat we can directly 
reflect the intrinsic properties, connections and regulari- 
ties of objects of the material world by means of our sense- 
organs. But. as we shall see, the essence of objects may- 
be accurately cognised by scienliflc thinking only if it is 
based on sensory data. The intrinsic properties, connec- 
tions and laws are apprehended by us through those of 
their mantfcslalions, which wc perceive sensority. If the 
properties of an object did not manifest (henisehcs in any 
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thinking, imconneclecl with the objecU and phenomena 
of the objective world, is a source of our knowledge along- 
side the surrounding material world. The objects of the 
material world sensorily perceived by man are the sole 
source of all knowledge, hut some of them are percched 
directly, while others arc perceived indirectly, through the 
action they exercise on other objects and phenomena. 

Thinking enables us to study phenomena perceived bj 
us indirectly through the action which they exercise on 
other phenomena. For example, scientists were unable to 
see the orbits of the planets round the Sun, because they 
are not directly perceivable. Ordinarj* observations reveal 
only the seemingly chaotic movement and a disorderly 
peregrination of planets in the firmament. Yet the power 
of scientific thought enabled man to discover the laws 
governing the motion of planets. This was knowledge which 
man obtained through direct observations of the planets 
and by testing and comparing his theoretical conclusions 
with the results of his observations 

Even capitalist exploitaliou, today an obvious phenom- 
enon, was once so well concealed that it was difficult to 
spot directly. It seemed that the workers at capitalist enter- 
prises were receiving wages which equalled the value of 
the products they made. It was not until Marx developed 
the theorj- of surplus value that the essence of capitalist 
exploitation canse into evidence. Yet it was not only 
through logical, scientific theoretical thinking that Marx 
made his discovery; it involved a deep-going investigation ' 
of capitalist production, of numerous concrete facts, of 
directly perceived phenomena. 

Being the basis for the cognition of surrounding events, 
objective reality and the actual activities of men enable 
us to expose false, unscientific notions and views. Bour- 
geois ideologists and the diverse revisionists and reform- 
ists, for example, have long been beating the drums about 
the "evolution” or "iransformation” of capitalism into 
socialism without a socialist rcvxjluiion and without prole- 
tarian dictatorship. They allege that this will come about 
through technical development or through a change in 
human relations, human psychology and human morals, 
or through both these factors combined. If we had confined 
ouf.vejvcs to purely theoretical debales with the authors 
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of such theories and did not turn to the facts, to the real 
ilies, it would have been difRcuIt for us to demonstrate the 
fallacy and unscientific nature of their views, because a 
scholastic dispute divorced from reality could continue 
endlessly. It is the real facts that repudiate these false 
notions. There has nev’er yet been a case, and there never 
will be, that their “transformation” theory materialised. 
The Swedish Social-Democrats, for example, have been 
in power for more than 30 years, but all they do is speak 
about socialism. There is no trace of socialism in Swedish 
reality. 

This confirms once more the idea that the objectively 
existing material world is the sole source of our knowledge. 

We might ask at this point why man is incontestably 
able to reflect the essence of the surrounding objects cor- 
rectly in his mind, and why we are so sure there are no 
unknowable phenomena, but rather phenomena which have 
not yet been cognised? Many idealists, we know, are still 
trying to prove that it is impossible to know the surround' 
ing world authentically, and that all our knowledge Is 
unendurlng, doubtful, etc. 

What bourgeois philosophers are most eager to prove 
Is that social phenomena are unknowable The West Ger* 
man sociologist Otto Veit claims in his book, The Flight 
from Freedom, that the “student of history always fin^J* 
In it only particular, Individual, ceaseless flu\, confusion 
and chaos”. He draws the conclusion that the laws of social 
development are absolutely unknowable, that they cannot 
be rationally understood and that there are "mysterious 
cosmic laws beyond the reach of rational cognition".* 

In repudiating rational cognition, bourgeois ideologists, 
we see, are compelled to resort to mysterious, supernalural 
“truths". The neo-Thomisls are quite candid about this. 
The professors of the Catholic Louvain University endeav- 
our to prove in a collection, Liberty and Truth, that 
religious truth is the supreme truth, towering above all 
other forms of cognition. Religious trutlis alone, they aver, 
are able to “penetrate info the secrets of the existence of 
man and of the Universe”.® This is obviously an escape, 
a departure from all true cognition of the real world. 

‘ Veit, oTe flaeM var der FreiAtit, 1917, S 35, 200 
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Olher bourgeois philosophers, hke some of the prag- 
matists and positivists, go so far as to banish the theory 
of knowledge from philosophy on the grounds that cverj- 
science develops its own methods and moans of cognition 
and therefore needs no general theory of knowledge John 
Deney, the leading American pragmatist, for evample, 
argues that philosophy, far from engaging in a study of 
the surrounding world, which is the business exclusively 
of the particular sciences, should not deUe into the proc- 
ess of cognition m the form in which it is usually done by 
philosophers What is needed, he writes, is for philosophy 
to stop handling the problems of reality and of cognition 
in general.^ 

However, all the ideafists* attempts to extirpate the theory 
of cognition, to discredit it, to proic authentic knowl 
edge impossible, hasp been abortne because practice and 
life show that man is able not only to know the world, 
but also to transform it on the basis of his knowledge. 

Idealist agnostics usually argue that all csents occur- 
ring around us are completely mdhidual. that there is no 
order in the surrounding world and that, therefore, the 
^sorld is unknowable. 

If, as the idealists atcr. .a chaos of .iccidents really reigned 
In the materia] world, if Ihere xvere no order In it, 
and no causal and objecth-ely regular connection between 
objects and phenomena, it would indeed be impossible to 
cognise it correctly. But the fads show that the Idealists 
could not be more wrong. .Mihough every’ object of the 
surrounding >\orId differs from other objects by its 
specific features, all objects are subject to a definite order, 
their motion is conditioned by definite causes, by objcctiie 
rcgularilies, which enables us to learn the essence of the 
surrounding phenomena by baring these causes and 
regularities. 

“\\lien wc consider and reflect upon nature at large or 
the hislors’ of mankind or our own intellectual activity,’' 
wrote Frederick Engels, “«t first wc see the picture of an 
endless entanglement of reJalions and reactions, permuta- 
lions and combin.alions. in which nothing remains what. 
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whore and as. if was, Lul csorytlilnK mo\cs, chanffos, 
comes info being and passes away.”* 

This unncrsal conneclion and interdependence of all 
objects and phenomena of Ihe surrounding world, their 
ceaseless motion, their dcselopmcnt, arc neither chaotic 
nor disorderly, and do no! proceed by the wlU of a di- 
vine, supernatural power, hut arc conditioned hy a dcflnilc 
necessity, by a causal dependence and strict objcctise 
regularity. 

However, the necessary, law-governed, causal connec- 
tions do not lie on the surface of phenomena. They are 
v\ ilhin the phenomena, reflecling deep going processes, and 
are not, therefore, within the reach of direct perception. 
Often, a vast amount of efforl by a large number of scien- 
tists over many successive years is necessary to discover 
these connections It is the purpose of scientific cognition 
to reveal this necessity, to cognise t!ie causes behind the 
inception of phenomena, to discover the laws governing 
their development, and to gam a knowledge of their intrinsic 
essence. 


§ 2. Practice — the Basis of (he Process of Cognition 

A proper understanding of the essence of human practice, 
and of its place and role m Ihe process of cognition, is one 
of the rockbottom principles of the theory of knowledge. 
The revolutionary upheaval wrought by the Mnrxist-Leninist 
classics in the province of epistemology lies primarily in 
the fact that they revealed for the first time in the history 
of philosophy the determinative role played by socio- 
hUtorical practice m the process of cognition They proved 
that the social practical activities of men are a most impor- 
tant point of departure in determining the essence of the 
objects of the material world and, at once, the only criterion 
of the truth of all our know’ledge and the ultimate goal of 
cognition. 

“We see,” wrote Marx, “that the solution of theoretical 
opposites is possible only through practice, only through 
man’s practical energies, and that for this reason their 
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solulion is by no means the task of cognition alone, but an 
nefuat and vital task which philosophy could not solve be 
cause its approach was purely theoretical ”* 

There have been attempts in pre-Marxian plnlosophy to 
establish the role and place of practice in the process of 
cognition. But the matter was not scientifically resolved at 
the time, because all the previous philosophers were unable 
to apprehend practice properl5' and scientifccalty as the 
social and production activity of man. The idealists reduced 
practice to a form of man’s spiritual activity, and the 
metaphysical materialists considered practice chiefly as a 
laboratory experiment, an experimental observation. It was 
the Marxist-Leninist classics who. for the first time in 
history, produced on the basis of the proletarian world 
outlook a genuinelj’ scicnlific conception of the essence 
and signifleance of the social practice 
By practice ive mean Ihc entire mullifarious ami multi- 
sided material activity of men, condi/ioned by the given 
level of social development and aimed at the transforma- 
tion of nature and social life. Practice may be a natural 
science experiment, a scientific or technical discovery, class 
struggle, revolution, war. etc. But In all this multiplicity of 
man’s social practice U is man’s activity in the sphere of 
material production that plays (he most important and 
determinative role. It is in the process of hts practice in 
material production that man cognises the objects of the 
objective reality, its regularities and the relation of man to 
nature, and of man to man Man emerged from the animal 
world the moment he began to produce means of subsist- 
ence, to create implements of production. As distinct from 
animals, man perceives the world not only in the process 
of his biological adaptation to his environment, but chiefly 
in the process of his practical action upon his environment. 

History shows that the great scientific discoveries, like 
scicnlific cognition in general, were impelled by man’s 
continuously developing praelicc and geared to man’s vital 
practical requirements. Mathematics, for example, origin- 
ated because man had to measure areas, angles and 
volumes. Tlic development of navigation gave birlii to 
astronomy. The social sciences appeared when man set 
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oiil to rcmotlrl the life of .society, AKrohiolofty wjis the 
upshot of men’s need to rnise llic proiJiiclivlly of npricul- 
ture. And so on. 

The liistory of scientific tlioiigiit disproves Mic idealist 
thesis that science stems from, and is directed by. unknown 
“divine forces”, or man’s curiosity and his Inexplicable 
thirst for knowledge Bourgeois science nourishes tlie wide- 
spread false and unscienlinc belief that science owes its 
success solely to the personal abilities of Individual scien- 
tists, to tlic accidental birth of geniuses, and not to the 
requirements of life and social practice. 

Yet the inception of new sciences, of new large branches 
of knowledge, and their rapid desclojimeiil in our lime, arc 
evidence of the fact fhal the needs of social practice exer- 
cise a decisive inniience on the development of science. 
Take nuclear phy.sics, n new, comparatively recent science. 
U has developed considerably in a fairly short lime, and 
has been enriched by many .scientific discoveries. This is due 
chiefly to the fact lliat nuclear physics is of vast practical 
importance, because it is capnbio of working a revolution 
In power engineenng and thereby of considernbly casing 
man’s labour, offering him new possibditics of conquering 
nature to man’s benefit. 

There is cybernetics, a still younger science, which is 
also developing at a vciy high rale, and not only because 
of the great theorcUcal interest it evokes, but above all 
because it Is helping to solve many complex problems in 
many flclds. 

Being the basis and the cause of the appe.irancc of new 
sciences, new branches of knowledge, man’s practical 
requirements arc also impellmg the development, deepen- 
ing and improvement of already available knowledge. 

The bulk of the scientific discoveries were made after 
man’s social practice Ivavl developed sufllciently to require 
the respective discoveries -ir, as you say, technique largely 
depends on the state of science," Engels wrote to Slarkcn- 
burg, “science depends far more still on the slate and the 
requirements of technique. If society has a lechnic.il need, 
that helps science forward more than ten universities.”* 

The scientific endeavours of Ivan Michurin, the Russian 
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biologist, are a striking c\3mi)|c of Hic immense role played 
by practice in advancing our knoivledgc of the surround- 
ing world. Micburin made all Ins discoiencs in biolog}', 
and produced all his new strains and species of plants cliiefly 
in the process of long and complex experiments and a 
proper combination of scientific knowledge with practical 
activity. The fruitful work of the well known American , 
horticulturist, Luther Burbank, nho bred many new strains 
and species of plants, may be Mowed from the same angle. 

Man’s scientific experiments and lih socio-litslorical prac- 
tice reveal aspects of reality mIiicIi arc imperceptible in the 
process of passiic conlemplalion, invisible and unknown in 
ordinarj' conditions. They arc perceived onl}' through man’s 
practical influence on the course and results of his investi- 
gations. The study of light and electromagnetic phenomena, 
for example, would have been extremely difficult, perhaps 
impossible, if man had not had the practical means of 
inlluenciog nature. The phenomena and properties of things 
of the objective world which cannot be directly perceived, 
are apprehended through the practical action of one body 
Or group of bodies on another body or group of bodies. Phys- 
ics, chemistrj', biology and many other sciences would never 
have achieved their present results without practical action 
upon nature. 

The scientific investigations made by natural scientists 
would be Inconceivable wjihout appropriate practical acts, 
such as experiments, voyages, geological and other expedi- 
tions, explorations of the upper strata of the atmosphere, 
Arctic and Antarctic research, and the launching of arti- 
ficial earth satellites, space rockets, automatic stations, 
manned space flights, etc. All these and many other of the 
scientists’ practical acts are pari and parcel of scientific 
cognition, cannot be separated from it, and exert a decisive 
influence on the course and outcome of cognition. 

“In order to understand,” Lenin notes, “it is necessary 
empirically to begin understanding, study, rise from empir- 
icism to the universal.”^ 

Practice enables man nol only to control things, to learn 
them, but also to create things non-existent in nature (e.g., 
plastics, alloys, new strains of animals and plants, etc.) . The 
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••ifiii lolnl of jiiim's M>rio iiiMoririil pnicllco Js Mio [toint nf 
•leparUirc m cnpnHion nml. nt onct*. Hip (letcrininnti\c. 
fhrectional ami modtilntinc faclor in tJie procpsi of cogni- 
tion. the process of logical lliouglil (ncliidcd. 

'Ihe immense importniicc of practice as the point of de- 
partiire ami the basis of rognilbm inny be illiislrntcd by 
• many examples from social life The scientific theory of 
the new, rommiinist soricly, developed by Marx and 
nngcls, was llie result of a most profound scientific analysis 
of the history of human society, of a critical evaluation of 
all previous knowledge, n generalisation of the gigantic 
store of experience accumulated by the world resolutionary 
nunement and. nbine all. the practical rcsohillonary' strug- 
gle of the prolclorint. Mars and Ungcls would not ha\e 
been able to equip the world proletariat with Ihcir new, 
genuinely scientific theory if they had not made their 
analysis and discosored Itie ol.jocthe laws of social de- 
sclopmonl 

In the new historical epoch, Lenin and his followers 
tirelessly studied and generalised the practice of Ihc working 
peoples revolutionary struggle m all countries, flic latest 
experience of social deselopmenl. 

Lemn discovered the law of Ihc lines on development of 
capitalism and developed the theory of ilic victory of social- 
ism first in one or a few counlrics. precisely on tiie strength 
of having generalised the latest experience in Ihe develop- 
ment of capitalism in its final stage, wjjcn capitalist contra- 
dictions had become acute, when Ihc wrath of the masses 
apmsl capitalism had risen to a high pitch and the rev- 
rapidly"*"^ capitalist countries were growing 

The new Programme of the C P.S.U. is a striking 
example of the theory of scientific communism creatively 
advanced through profound generalisation of new social 
practice. 

The Marxisl-Leninist classics drew the general outlines 
of the communist system and proved its emergence and de- 
velopment to be an objective law. What they could not do 
was to foresee in every detail the ways and means of build- 
ing the new society, because the practice of that time did 
not yet provide the pertinent data Besides this was 
unnecessarj-. because no practical questions concerning the 
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construction of the higher phase of communism had Tel 
cropped up. 

At present, the Sosiet Union has completed (he building 
of the first phase of communism. Socialism has won com- 
pletely and finally. The countrj* has embarked on (he full 
scale building of communism, the higher phase. At this 
sfagCj questions concerning the ways of building commu ^ 
nism ha\e acquired practical significance, and their solution 
has now become possible because the socialist countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union, have accumulated a wealth 
of experience while building socialist society. 

After stud 3 ’ing this experience and generalising Ihc prac- 
tice of socialist constniclion and the first steps in building 
communism, the C.P.S.U. mapped concrete ways for the 
transition to communism and framed a whole programme 
for the creation of the new social system. 

Crealisc generalisation, based on the fundamental prln> 
clplfis of Marxism-Leninism, of Ihc latest social develop- 
ments in the socialist and capitalist countries ond of the 
experience of the world revolutionary movement is essen- 
tial in working out the strategic and current tasks of the 
working class in dilTcrenl countries, and for the creative 
development of Marxisl-Leninisl science itself. It was the 
scientific generaitsation of this experience that enabled the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties to define at their Moscow . 
meetings in 1957 and 1969 the chief trends of the revolu- 
tionarj’ struggle of the working class and of all working 
people and formulate the historical tasks of the struggle 
for peace, national independence, democracy, ond social- 
ism, and to creatively advance Marxism-Leninism, to enrich 
it with new conclusions about Ihc variety of forms of tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism tn the present cpoclr, 
about the peaceful coexistence of countries with different 
social systems, the posvibilily of preventing wars in modem 
times, (lie tasks of the oppress^ peoples in the national 
liberation struggle, the forms of government in countries 
lliat hai e filing oJT the colonial yoke, etc. 

This bears out Lenin's sound appraisal of the essence of 
Marxism as a science in Sfote nnrf fleuofutfon. “The teach- 
ing of M.'ir.T,” he wrote, “is a aummfnp up of experience 
ittuminated by a profound philosophical view of Ihc world 
and a prodigious know ledge of history," 



However, llie decisive role of social practice in the emer- 
gence and development of science, its determinative in- 
fluence on the course of scientifle cognition, must not be 
• understood canonically and in over-simple terms. It is 
wrong to think that every science, at all stages of its devel- 
opment, does nothing but fulfil the orders of practice. In 
, the process of its development, e\cry science works out 
abstractions, or theoretical propositions, which, within cer- 
tain limits, are able to develop on their own, relatively 
independent from practice When developing a theorv’, 
scientists in the initial stage of their mvesfigalion are fre- 
quenlly blind to its bearing on man’s practical activity. 

Mathematics otters striking examples of this. Some theo- 
retical propositions, abstract notions and categories in 
“purely" logically tor 
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§ 3. Sense-Reflection o! Reality and Its Role 
in the Cognitive Process 

Nobody in Jus right mind will ever question the fact 
that, in the final analysis, cognition takes its start from 
‘direct, li\ing contemplation, from observing the tilings and 
phenomena of the material world, that is, from the direct 
interaction of man through his sense-organs with the ob- 
jects under study. In order to apprehend some unknown ob- 
ject, wc must first look at it. determine its colour and form, 
test its firmness, taste il if possible, establish its smell, or its 
sound, etc. The empirical data thus procured serve as the 
basis for further mental processing. All thinking is based 
on data man obtains by direct or indirect contact with 
material objects. Lenin wrote “From living perception to 
abstract thought, and from this to practice — such is the 
dialectical path of the cognition of truth, of the cognition 
of objective reality 

Yet idealists persist to this day that man’s true cognition 
of the surroiiiuling world proceeds through “pure” thcO' 
rctical Uiinking devoid of sense perceptions, rather than 
through his direct conlaci with the objects and phenomena 
under study. The more thoroughly a scientist walls himself 
off from tlie outer world, the idc.'ihsts maintain, the 
better he protects hinisctf from the infiiiencc of his envi- 
ronment, the fewer the hindrances he meets m his research 
and the more successfully he furthers the cognitive process. 
Some idealist philosophers peddle this unscientific view 
quite candidly, while others utlcmpl to camouflage it, 
Ilcrlrund Russell, for example, does not venture to main- 
tain this discredited idealist view of the source of human 
know'todge openly, and strives to bring il forward cautious- 
ly, subtly sow mg doubt m his renders as to the possibility of 
knowing the material world llirough direct contact with 
things. The relation of a percept to the physical object 
which IS supposed to be perceived, he writes, is vague, 
approximate, and somenh.'il indefinite. There is no precise 
sense In which wc can be said to jicrccive physical objects.^ 
Russet! betieves that we cannot judge physical objects 
‘ V. 1 . L»niu, CoUtOfd tVurl*. Vol W, p 171 

» It Ros?<-l). llamrtn KlKWledg* Us Aropr find t.imilt t.nn<Ion. 
lots, p 210. 
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T'lic idealist Mew that what man knows are not objects 
6r the material world but something of no relation to them, 
is also being disseminated by the so-called inslrumenlal 
idealists. It will be recalled that various instruments are 
being put to use more and more in modern physical 
research, particularly in quantum mechanics. At present, 
Ihe importance of instruments in scientific research is so 
great that some physicists are being deluded into thinking 
that by means of his instruments the scientist investigates 
not objects of the material world and their connections and 
regularities, but such phenomena and regularities which 
man himself creates with his modern instruments. 

Werner Heisenberg, for example, one of the outstanding 
physicists of our time, believes, being an exponent of 
“instrumental” idealism, that classical phy'sics studies 
objectively occurring processes, while quantum mechanics 
deals with processes that flare up at the moment of observ- 
ation. He wrote in his book. Die Entwicklang der Quan- 
tenmechanik: the scheme of quantum mechanics reseals 
that quantum mechanics is not concerned with the objec- 
the determination of space-and-time events.^ He adds that 
the uncertainly of micropheoomena is allegedly created by 
the measuring instruments, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the object of observation, the measuring instrument 
and the obsor\er must be joined into one quanlum-meclian- 
Ical system, which, he belleics, will eliminate the contra- 
dictions of the quantum theory.* As we see, Heisenberg 
ranges himself witli the “physical” idealists and endeavours 
to dissohe the object of cognition in man’s subjecthe activ- 
ity; he sets out to prove that the objects of the material 
world do not exist objectively as objects of cognition, and 
that people create them by means of instruments. 

This point of view is unscientific. Certainly, we cannot 
study microobjccts unless we use the appropriate modern 
instruments or devices, because wc cannot see them with 
our bare eyes. It is only natural that our instruments 
should affect the objects of cognition But does this legit- 


1 W. Ileisenbcn?, ‘Thif Detrlopmcnl of Quanlum Mfchanic*" m llie 
collection Hodern Quantum SIrchamet, I9S4, p 27 (m Russian). 

* Op. cil., p 30. In the Iasi few years, Heisenberg lias largely 
abandoned these news and his expressed correct ideas on a number 
of philosophical questions 
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Ivan Secheno\ said, plays the leading role in immediate 
sense cognition. 

Each of the sense-organs fulfils definite functions, and 
all of them combined enable us to gain a knowledge of the 
surrounding %\orld. In his notes on Feuerbach’s lectures. 
Lenin underscored the German materialist’s notion that 
man has enough sense-organs to apprehend the material 
world objectively and completely. If man were to have 
more sense-organs than he does, Feuerbach said, he would 
not cognise more than he is able to cognise now. because 
he has “just as many senses as arc necessary for him to 
conceive the world m its totality, in its entirety’’.* 

The tremendous role of direct, living contemplation is 
best seen m the cognition ot social phenomena. In natural 
science, particularly those of its fields which are closely 
connected with mathematics, where scientific notions, laws 
and other theoretical propositions are highly abstract, their 
connection with material reality often appears very remote 
and indirect. In the study of social phenomena, however, 
this relalioD is usually clearer and more direct, although 
all science naturally uses the method of theoretical abstrac- 
tion. In political economy, for example, many theoretical 
propositions are based on a direct study of production and 
of the economic relations of nations and states, and their 
truth is also verified by a direct study of practice, of the 
existing economic relations and processes. Historical science, 
too, bases its generalisations and conclusions on the 
immediate study of the life of peoples, of social processes 
occurring m the difierent countries, or on the investigation 
of material or written sources and monuments of the past. 

Even so “abstract’’ a science as philosophy, which deals 
with the most general laws of reality, is directly connected 
with the objective world, because it formulates its laws not 
only by theoretical rcfiection, but also by a direct approach 
to reality or by generalising the scietilific material obtained 
by the specific sciences in their study of reality. 

All this speaks clearly about the very important role of 
the sensory phase of cognition. However, sense-cognition is 
not an amorphous process. It assumes definite, concrete 
forms. 


‘ L. Teuerbacli, Sdmtliehe Wertce, Leipzig, 1851, Band VIII, S. 163. 
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man’s pli>siological organisation, as maintained by the so 
called physiological idealists, who refuse flatly to recognise 
the objective existence of indtsidual qualities of objects, 
their colour, smell, form, etc. These qualities of objects, 
the idealists argue, exist insofar as we pcrcei\c them. As 
soon as wc stop perceiving an object, all its qualities dis- 
appear. 

All these idealist contentions evidence an arbitrary nega- 
tion of the very existence of the objects of the material 
world, which every person continuously sees in his every- 
day life and practice Practice provides continuous evidence 
that our sensations come into being in the process of our 
interaction with material objects, and constitute a reflec- 
tion of their properties and features. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that sensations 
reflect individual properties of objects and phenomena. 
As for the integral im-age of an object, it is reflected 
in man’s mind through perception, a higher form of 
cognition 

Take a plant Wc perceive its form, colour and sire by 
means of our eyesight. By means of our hands wc appre- 
hend the surface of the stem and the leaves, and their 
form By means of our olfactory organs we determine the 
smell of plants, etc But all these sensations arc experi 
enced by us not in isolation from each other, but as nn 
integral whole, as properties of one object 

Perception is based on sensations But perception is not 
a mechanical sum of sensations Perception is an integrat- 
ed sense image of objecis, embracing the aggregate of their 
properties, qualities and aspects reflected by sensations. 
When we walk the street of a. big city, for example, we at 
once receive a vast number of visual, olfactory, auricular, 
cutaneous and other sensations. Out of this confusion of 
sensations our mind forms a perception of city houses, 
paved streets, pavements, moving people, automobiles and 
tram-cars. It is not just a variety of sounds that reaches 
our hearing, but the noise made by a tram car, people's 
speech, the honking of a car, and the like. 

How does man get Im bearings m the multiplicity of 
sensations and perceptions, often received simultaneously? 
Wiat helps him to perceive the surrounding world cor- 
rectly? 
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in looking »it jnctures, pho'lograplis, or films reproducing 
Ihe objecls, phenomena or c\ents concerned, or as a 
result of rending or hearing accounts about them. 

What IS m principle a similar process occurs when "e 
form idem of the future, which arc also based on a foun- 
dation ol earlier impressions amalgamated into a new 
image Since they arise on the basis of sensations and 
perceptions and are sensory and \isua1 images of objecls, 
ideas are part of the first, initial phase of cognition — the 
phase of direct. Ining contemplation. However, this does 
not go to say that ideas arc no more than pale, diluted 
replicas of past perceptions. They contain an clement of 
generalisation, which makes them a higher form of sense- 
reflection of the material world m man's mind than sen- 


sations and perceptions. 

An Idea is not simply a sensory and \isual image of 
the objecls of the material world It is not a mechanical 
unprinl of them in man's brain It is the result of the 
whole wealth of past pcrccplorj' experiences. For this 
reason, ideas may be described as transitional to the, 
second phase of the cognitive process— the phase of 
abstract thinking. They arc used and associated by our 
thinking with other elements of cognition. 

Tims, sensations, perceptions and Ideas comprise the 
first and necessary phase of cognition, the phase of direct, 
living contemplation. All cognition begins with the direct 
interaction of man and the objects of the outer world in 
the process of social practice Sense-cognition is an im- 
portant stage in the process of cognition, paving the way 
to higher forms of knowledge. 


§ 4. Logical Cognition and Its Forms 

As we have seen, the cognitive process begins with 
sensation, with direct observation. But sense cognition 
of objects, the 

wn?,! processes and phenomena of the objective 

empiricism of observation alone." wrote 

Engels, can never adequately prove necessity This 

does not follow from the con- 
tmual rising of the sun in the morning that it will rise 
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Unless it is bqsecl on the real facts, unless it draws on Ihe 
malerial of scnse-cogniljon. on the data of experience and 
practical obse^^ alton. 

The process of abstract, logical thinking takes place in 
three basic forms; concepts, jud^enients, and deductions. 
A concept is a form of thouijbt in ivincli are reflected the 
most general, substantial and necessary properties and 
features of objects and processes of the material world. 
The concept is the first, initial and basic form of cognition. 

No thinking can go on without concepts. When we say, 
“communism is the most progressive social system”, the 
knowledge expressed in this thought is based primanly 
on such concepts as “commumsm", “social syslem”i 
“progressive social system’*, etc, each of which is a con- 
centration of the knowledge man has gathered about tlie 
phenomena reflected in them 

A concept resembles an idea, because it, loo, reflects 
the features and properties of the objects of the material 
world Rut in. contrast to ideas, concepts reflect only the 
most important, dctcnmnaluc, cssenltal properties of 
objects. Ideas are tainted by a large degree of subjccliv- 
Uy. or indiNiduahlv They reflect the agRTCgate of a wide 
range of projicrties inherent m objects, regardless of 
whether they arc essential or non essential Since every 
object has a countless number of properties, aspects and 
features, and since different people may reflect different 
properties of ihcsc objects in ihcir ideas, the ideas of dif- 
ferent people about one and the same object virtually 
never coincide in full, and each possesses certain unique 
features. Scientific concepts, on the other hand, reflect 
only the cssenti.!! and determinative properties of objects, 
and the essential properties of the same objects in the 
same conditions are common for all people and do not 
depend on their subjective perceptions 

This shows that a concept « a higher form of cognition 
than an idea, because a concept reflects the essence, the 
nature of material objects and phenomena 
The process of scientiflc cognition inevitably and 
necessarily contains n whole scries of scientific concepts, 
for no truly authentic and profound knowledge is pos- 
sible without them. Tins appUcs ct[iiallj to social, natural 
and mathematical sciences. 
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classics of Marxism-Leninism on the basis of a profound 
analysis of Uie history of human society, particularly of 
the capitalist epoch. Drawing on the theoretical wealth 
created by Marx and Engels in their studies of social life, 
and in particular on the Marxist teaching about classes 
and class struggle, and de\ eloping this teaching creathe- 
ly, Lenin produced a truly scientific definition of the 
concept of a social class, bringing out the chief, funda- 
mental and essential elements common to all classes, 
without which no class could exist. It will be recalled that 
Lenin’s definition of a class lists a number of essential 


properties, of which the relation to means of production is 
the foremost and dctcrminatiie. 

Abstraction from the external, non-essential properties 
of an object and reflection of the intrinsic, essential 


properties and features constitute the general process in 
which all scicnliflc concepts take shape 

The real process of thinking is not a simple sum or 
simple listing of separate, isolated concepts. It is a definite 
system, an association of different concepts and thoughts, 
which is neither subjecihe nor arbitrary, but gos'crned by 
objective laws. Tliis association of concepts takes the 
form primarily of a judgement. 

A judgement is t/iaf jorm of thinking which constitutes 
<1 definite association of concepts reflecting the connee* 
ffons and relations of the objects of the material world. 

The grammatical form in which judgements are expressed 
Is the sentence, and, just as all other forms of thought, 
a judgement cannot exist without language, and cannot 
even mise, let alone exist, outside the sentence, irrespec- 
tne of whether it is expressed orally or in wiling. 

Judgement plays a big role m cognition, because all 
knowledge about the objecliic world obtained by men is 
express^ in the form of judgements. Our initial guesses 
about the causes that impelled the appearance and the ' 
properties of the objects of the material world take the 
shape of judgements. We use judgements to formulate 
hjpothescs, that is, preliminary conclusions about the 
essence of the phenomena we are studying. It is in the 
forni of judgements, too, that sve record the results of 
mans cognitne acthily. his scientific deductions, the dis- 
covered laws of nature, of social life, and of cognition 
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same linic, a deduciion as a form of thinking is a definite 
system and association of different judgements. 

The fact is that all knowledge acquired by man may 
be either direct or indirect. We call knowledge direct if 
we are convinced of its truth by direct, living contem- 
plation through perceptions obtained from the objects 
and phenomena under study. 

But there is also such knowledge, the truth of which 
cannot be verified through direct, living contemplation, 
that IS, by means of the sense organs, however highly 
developed science and sucml practice may be. No matter 
how llioroughlv we examine the Earth ortheSun, for exam- 
ple, we will never thereby prove the truth of the judge- 
ment that “the Earth revolves round the Sun”, because 
we cannot see it happen directly. To prove the truth of 
this judgement we have to fall back on other authentic 
judgements. Direct, living contemplation alone will never 
convince us that the "sum of the angles of a convex 
polygon of n sides is c<iiial to two right angles muUiplied 
n — 2” Tlic proof of the truth of this judgement is 
provided by other authentic judgements (eg., the judge- 
ment that “the sum of the interior angles of a triangle is 
equal to two right angles”), that is, by i? series of deduc- 
tions. 


Generally speaking, people cannot cognise phenomena 
arid processes not directly perceived by the sense-organs 
without the help of deductions This is why deduction is 
an extremely important means of knowing the concealed, 
intrinsic properties and connections of the objects of the 
m.alcrial world, the essence of the surrounding phenomena 
governing their development. 

>\ ithout the complex mental process of deduction, man 
would not be able to apprehend the regulanlies governing 
the development of the Universe, determine the dimen- 
sions , m-Tss and chemical composition of the celestial 
bodies and penetrate the s.vcrels of the structure of mat- 
ter, grasp the essence of processes in the invisible world 
of the atom, understand the Intricate processes of social 
life, the laws of ekass struggle, the essence of the revolu- 
tionary movements m the world, etc We may say that 
from the standpoint of its logical structure, the edifice of 
science is built on a foumlatnm of mediate deduction. 
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imp#itant, essential and regular features of- -things and 
‘are, for this reason, a most important element of scientific 
knowledge, enabling scientists to advance continuously 
towards a more profound knowledge of the surrounding 
world 

Scientific concepts help the researcher to define the most 
general and the most essential m things, to lay hare their 
regular connections and mediations. As these concepts are 
developed, they enable scientists to investigate concrete 
objects and phenomena more deeply and exhaustively, to 
grasp their essence, and to learn the intrinsic processes 
taking place in them. Imestigations of concrete objects 
are based not only on empirical data. They also draw on 
scientific concepts cognised and recorded earlier, and on 
systems of scientific concepts in which the essential, the 
necessary and the regular in things is defined. After 
apprehending the scientific concepts related to a definite 
province of reality, man is able to find his way about 
freely in this province, which is necessary’ for drawing 
correct conclusions and faking the right action. 

The key social science concepts arc a highly prominent 
element m the cognition of the complex plienomena of 
modern life and are therefore objects oxer which the dif- 
opinions and views of the different classes 
of modern society clash. 

This is why the oppooenis of the socialist outlook go 
out of their way to distort the sense and content of the 
key Marxist Leninist concepts and to put a false con- 
struction on them The laic U.S. President John F. Ken- 
nedy said quite candidly that '’ihe Soviets and ourselves 
gixe wholly difTerent meanings lo the same words: war, 
peace, democracy and popular will. We haxe wholly dif- 
ferent viexvs of right and wrong, of xvhat is an internal 
** aggression. And above all, we have 
wholly dilTerent concepts of where the world Is knd where 
it IS gomg. * 

The deliberate misconstruction by bourgeois ideologists 
of such key concepts of modern political life as “agCTes- 
sion , peace , freedom”, “democracy”, "revolution”, 

progress , etc., shows how important these concepts are 

* New York Times, June 7, 1061 



in our day, when Ihcy directly espre^ the ideas and \j>ws 
of the different classes. The bourgeois ideologists, for 
example, identify the concept of “rciolulion” with “uo- 
lence”, “conspiracy”, “anarebj'”, and the like. Plainly, 
this sort of deliberate misconstruction speaks of the fear 
they have of the proletarian revolution, the revolutionarj' 
movement of the masses. At the same time, they e.xploit 
the immense pQpularit5' of the very concept of revolution 
and, by perrerting it, trj' to divert the masses from (rue 
revolutionary struggle. The same applies to such concepts 
as “capitalism”, “communism”, “peace”, etc. The bour- 
geois sociologists and economists also distort the concept 
of modem capitalism and endeavour to replace it with 
the concept of “neo-capitaiism” in order to obscure its 
antagonistic, exploiting character. 

This speaks of the tremendous significance of genuine 
scientific concepts, which consUlule the basis for all 
theoretical thinking, for cognition and for the practical 
revolutionary activity and struggle of the progressive 
social forces against the forces of reaction. 

As we see, abstract thinking m the form of concepts, 
judgements and deductions enables us to learn more fully 
and deeply about the objective world aud to probe the ^ 
most important, the essential aspects, connections and 
regularities of reality. Lenin pointed out lime and again , 
that all scientific abstractions reflect the world more 
profoundly, more faithfully and more fully than sense- 
cognition. This is why scienllflc theoretical thinking is the • 
highest phase in man’s knowledge of the objective world. 

Man owes H to theoretical thinking that his socio- 
historlcal activity grows more Intensive and deep, and that 
it expands. In other words, he owes it to the deepening-, 
and development of scientific thought. Theory, in turn, is 
augmented and crystallised in the process of man’s socio- 
historical practice. 

The sensory and the logical phases of cognition are 
organically connected. Yet in the history of philosophy 
these elements of cognition were often metaphysically 
dii orced from each other, even counterposed. Some philos- 
ophers the exponents of rationalism (e g., Descartes, 
Spinoza. Leibnitz) identified the source of our knowledge 
chiefly with roan’s mental activity, wilh reason. They 
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ronsidcJPd nothing but reason to be real and dependable, 
and either o\criookcd or bcliltled experience and scnsc- 
perceplion 

There was also in Ihe liisturs of phdosophy a scliool 
diamelncnlls opposite to rationalism, known as sensualisin 
(Bacon, Locke, Condillac, etc.). The exponents of this 
trend belies rd and rightly so. that sense-experience sms 
the basis and source of all our knoss ledge. Yet they un- 
derestimated, esen totalis ignored, the role of Ihe rational 
factor in the process of cognition. 

Isolation of the sensorj and rational stages of cogni- 
tion, and their contraposition, have not only survived, but 
assumed extreme forms of expression in modern idealist 
philosophy. Take modern positivism. The posilivisls as- 
sume that the sensory and logical phases of cognition have 
nothing in common, that they are divorced from eacli 
other and represent two completely different forms of 
cognition, each j icldmg its own specific truth basically 
ditlcrenl from the truth yielded by the other. Both these 
forms of cognition, the neo-posilivisls beheve, are distinct- 
ly subjective and in no way connected with the material 
world 

Rudolf Carnap, one of the leading exponents of neo- 
positivism, maintains that instead of aulhcnlic knowledge 
logical thought yields purely formal tnrihs, producing no 
more than ditTcrcnt variants of the formal connections of 
concepts, rallicr tlian Ihe eonlcnt of objects. The neo- 
positivisls aver that the laws of logic ore defined by simple 
agreement and that they may be arbitrarily cluinged, 
“like a snake changes its skm" 

Carnap believes thal empirical knowledge, which he 
styles as faclu.U knowledge, is also devoid of objectivity. 
He argues that it is accidental and dependent on “modi- 
fications of man’s nervous system". Victor Kraft, another 
nco-posilivist, contends that sense knowledge cannot be 
scicnlifically reasoned, because it belongs to the sphere 
of “emotions . What is more, neo-pnsitivism has officially 
proclaimed ttial cognition by means of scientific concepts 
is impossible. Tlic neo positivists have declared in 
Ihcir manifesto that “there are no 'depths’ in science: tlicrc 
is surface everywhere Scientific cognition ’is devoid of 
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‘ci^cncc’.’*^ In cfTccl, this implirs Ihnl srii'ucc is ♦npolenl. 
And represents lypicnUy jMKilhJsl flK>i'>s(^-isni. 

The flctunl process of scientific to^fiulion refutes llic 
contentions of the ni^nostirs Science Ims pcnetrnlotl the 
deep secrets of the surnmndinf; svnrld la^Mns; t>arc the 
objecthe essence of IhinKs more and niure lompU-tely mid 
cshnuslKely. Paul I.nn^evin. the einintnl I rciieli scientist, 
pul it scry aptly. “Tlic power of seieme to npiip'licnd real 
ily such as it is ” he said, •‘that is the must striking object 
lesson derised from all the progress made b> modern 
piiysics.''^ Tile power of science is larficls txpbiined by the 
real unity of the empirical and the lofjte.it that is always 
a part of true scientific cofjnition Violation of this unity 
sharply reduces (he posslhddies of rofjtiitioii 

The h‘nii(a(ions of rationalism and empiricism Jic tn th.il 
they take a one-sldeil siew of (he copnKiie process and 
iJo nol umlcrslaiid its historical, dialectical character They 
eloalc one side of the cofjiiilne process to an absolute 
and undorrate, esen ignore, its oilier side They do not 
Rppieclntft the fact that hv real scientiOc cognition neither 
of these two sides can exist wiihoul the oilier and that no 
nbslrncl IhinkinK can jtrocecd without sensc-expcricnce, 
without direct, living contemplation of ihe subjects of 
thought, which Is a necessary b.asis of iheorctlcnl tbinkluR. 
On the other Iinnd. theoretical thinking exerts a most 
powerful inHuonce on empirically sensual cognition; it 
sjnthesisos sense-data, organises them, and establishes 
llieir place and role in (he sclcnliflc sj'stcms and (hcories. 
From this angic, (oo, (he whole real process of cognition 
Is profoundly dmleclical. 


§ 5, The Dialectico-Matcriallst Teaching of the Truth 

As wc see, the Marxist-Lcnlnist llicor}’ of knowledge is 
based on the recognition of the objective existence of the 
material world and its reflection in the human mind. 

All man’s thoughts, no matter how fantastic they may 
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be, are al\^a^s a rcUcclioii of objccthely cxisliriR things. 
Hut rollcclion may he correct, or true, and it may be 
incorrect, or false. Lenin said that religious notions are 
.ilso a rcllcction of reality, but an incorrect, ihslorlcd and 
perserted one. It is the purpose of human cognition to 
attain correct, true propositions rclleclmg reahly such ns 
il IS, rcnccling its real objects and their properties and 
relations True knowledge is olijcctisc knowledge of 
rcalilj. 

But we must not think that tnie knowledge is ohjccliic 
because, as the tbcologisls endcasotir lo prose, il is im- 
planted in man by some supernatural force or conslilulcs 
the “wisdom of disinc reason” True knowledge is created 
by man on Ihc basis of llic data which he procures from 
the objcclue reahtj 

Theologisls and idealists slrne to repudiate the objective 
truth of the Marxist Leninist leaching by falsifying and 
pervcrlmg scientific and historical facts. G. Welter, for 
example, altempls to prose in his lH»ok. The Soviet Ule- 
ohay Today, that Hie siclorv of the Oilohcr llesolulion in 
Russia docs not confirm the objecinc truth of Marxism* 
Leninism. Like an\ social phenomenon, lie conlcnds. the. 
October Revululioii is unrepeatable and it is Ihercforc ini* 
possible to deternimc what factors induied it— those which 
fnetor^*'^ according to M.irsism, or some other 

There IS indeed no such tlimg as an nhsolulc repclilion 
of social phenomena, as well as of natural ones. But social 
phenomena of the same tjpc, such as socialist resolutions, 
have sides and regularities which operate infallibly in 
esery specific case, regardless of different features from 
country lo country and of different historical conditions. 
The causes of the October Revolution W'cro established by 
historians a long time ago. They are the scry causes which 
Marxist science pointed to before the revolution broke ont 
Furthermore, the socialist resolutions that look place after 
special fealures 

ami dis mctions, also marked by the same fundamental 
reculanlics that were discovered by M.arxism before they 
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materialised in practice. This is Ircsh and commeing 
proof that the basic laws of revolution discovered by 
Marxism arc objeclively true — tact ot immense impor- 
tance for the rcioliilionary struggle of the proletariat in 
all countries. 

The Marxisl-Leninist teaching about the objective 
character of true knowledge is conclusively corroborated 
by social practice. The tacts show that knowledge vvhicl) 
serves as a guide to action lias to reflect the material world 
correctlj'. If this or that object is reflected incorrectly in 
man’s consciousness, the use of such knowledge m his 
practical activity will not, as a rule, yield tlie desired 
results. 

The power of the scienliflc Marxist Leninist propositions 
lies precisely in the /act that, bemg objective truths, they 
enable man not only to explain the past correctly, but also 
to foresee the further development of the objective reali- 
ty’. This is why they are a powerful mslrumcnl in the 
practical transformation of reality 

Drawing on llioir objective and scientific knowledgt of 
reality, the Communist and Workers’ Parties have charted 
the immediate and the more remote prospects of (he 
working people's struggle for man’s belter future. All 
Marxisl-Lcninist Parties base their activity on the genu- 
inely scientific principles of objective cognition. The late 
Paltniro Togliatli commenlcd on this score in an article 
in I’Unita, entiled “Truth, Revolution, Party”. The truth, 
Toghatti said, is an objectively coirect and e.xhaustir<* 
knowledge of (he world and its development. This devel- 
opment inevitably assumes a revolutionary complexion. 
Therefore, everything the Party does must be subordinated 
to revolutionary aims. This Is why the truth, the revolu- 
tion, and the Party, form a profound unity, constituting 
the purport of all modem history.*^ The same idea vvas 
also splendidly expressed by' the late Maurice Thorez in 
an article aptly entiled, “The Power of Truth”. He said: 
“The power of the Communist Party, its viability', its 
effective action, derives first and foremost from the truth 
of its teacliing, its policy, its propaganda.’’^ 


> J'Uniln, January 21, 1962. 

* I'Kiimonile, March 17, 1902 


llicso profoundly correct pro|><>si(ions set out by the 
two (IHlingiiished political leaders and Mnrxisl-Lcninisl 
liiconsls, are the key to an appreciation of the historical 
purport of the working-class struggle, to correct orienta- 
tion in the highly complex contemporary struggle against 
bourgeois ideology, which would he inconceisablc without 
exposing and establishing the true character of current 
esents Tlie concept of objcctise truth is of decisive im- 
portance in this respect 

To sum up, dialechcnl mutenaliim considers as nbjectwe 
truths such scientific proposiliont which correcUp repect 
the objects and processes of the material world. The con- 
tent oj ohjeitiuelij true propositions is conditioned entire- 
ly by the content oj the material reality, which fact is 
confirmed and substantiated in the social practice of men. 

It follows from this definition that every scientifically 
true theory is objectively true. Hence the content of objec- 
tively true theories docs not depend on tlie subjective 
opinions of mdividunls. because it reflects the content of 
the objective, material world. 

The recognition by dialectical materialism of the 
objective character of all genuinely scientific knowledge 
has alwajs evoked protests on the part of bourgeois idea- 
nlist philosophers. Acting on the class interests of the bour- 
geoisie, they are bent on distorting the objective truth in 
order to conceal from the people the objecllve course of 
msloncal development, to camoullagc the true objective 
laws of history, and to pronounce natural and social 
phenomena unknowable To begin with, they distort the 
very concept of objeclivcncss. Tor the modern reaction- 
arj' bourgeois philosopher that is “objective” which serves 
tlie interests of imperialism, grinds the axe of the capital- 
ists. and secures the latter’s "practical success”. If rcli- 
gious ideas, says pragmatist James, help to achieve success 
and if It turns out that the concept of God meets the con- 
ditions on which success is built, why should pragmatism 
deny Ihe d.vinc presence! It would be absurd. James con- 
dudes, to pronounce “unlnie” a concept fniilful in the 
pragmatic context. 


James justifies this subjective and arbitrary approach 
0 the truth by claiming that man’s thoughts are not in 
themselves either true or false. Our thoughts, he thinks, 


are no more than tokens of the truth. It Is our belief, he 
explains, that makes out thoughts really true James 
exploits the fact that different, esen opposite, hypotheses 
are often made in science on one and the same subject, 
and maintains that each of them may be either pro\ed 
or denied. Belief, he says, is the main cnicible That* is 
true which wc belie^e, he says, and we believe only that 
which is useful, which “grinds our axe” This means, 
according to James, that truth depends entirely on man’s 
arbitrary will. 

Charles Peirce, another US. pragmatist, whose views 
are today fashionable in the United Stales, also sa>s that 
truths and convictions arc intimately related to faith and 
are no more than directions and rules of conduct How 
ever, this conception of the truth is being ridiculed even 
by bourgeois philosophers. Josef Linhart. the Czech 
philosopher, quotes In his book, American Pragnmtism, 
one such bourgeois critic. “If anybody asks >ou whether 
you have had your beakfasl,” Linhart quotes him as 
saying, “you must not shape your reply to him according 
to what you remember, as a normal person would, you 
must first weigh what consequences this or that reply 
will entail for you; at first you must say that you have 
had your breakfast and explore what advantages this 
answer yields you; then you must say the reverse and 
again explore the effects of your reply; then you must 
weigh which of the two replies suits you more, and this 
reply will be true.”^ 

It is quite obvious that this sort of prattle has no relation 
to the scientific cognition of the world, whose purpose 
is to attain the objective truth, not subjective and arbi- 
trary judgements. 

One of the most “fashionable” modern schools, that of 
semantic idealism, also repudiates the objective truth. 
Alfred Korzybski, the founder of general semanlicism. 
maintains that all our knowledge is distinctly individual 
and contains no objective properties, because one and the 
same object induces different sensations in dlfTerenl people. 
“The response of each individual lo similar external 
stimuli,” he writes, “is individual. Wo can only agree on 
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"^colours, shapes, •Jialanccs. by ignoring the fact thal-the 
effect of* the ‘same’ stimulus is different in different 
mdiMduals Besides that, we have no accurate means of 
comparing our impressions 

By this token, the impressions evoked in different 
pimple by objects of the matenaf world being different, 
no objective criteria of their truth can e^ist, and nothing 
but conventions, or agreements, arc possible This means 
that the semantic idealists are of the same mind as the 
conventionalists, who openly deny the objective truth of 
our knowledge The scmanlicists make no effort to con- 
ceal this They define as agreements such truths as are 
absolutely self evident to us The assertion that 2 — 2, says 
Wendell Johnson, for example, is indubitable simply in 
the sense that \v c agree to treat it as lrue.2 

All this leads the scmanlicists to the inference that 
cognition is purely subjective and individual. According 
to the seraanficists every person has his or her own truth 
and there are as manj truths as there are people. For the 
scmanlicists the criterion of the truth is also subjective, 
because many of them believe that llic person accepts as 
true only that which is useful to him. This is a point of 
close contact between the scmanlicists and the pragmat- 
ists. 

The same point of view is, in effect, held by the various 
revisionists, who cast doubt not only on the objective 
character of our knowledge, but also often question the 
objective existence of the material world. Henri Lefevre, 
the French revisionist, for example, styles as vulgar 
Marxists those who consider lhal all surrounding objects, 
serving as objects of cognition, exist outside us and in- 
dependently of us 

We should also note that even some Marxists adhere to 
the wrong point of view that it is not the reflection of the 
objects of reality in man’s consciousness, but tlicse objects 
themselves, which arc true. 

H stands to reason that dialectical materialism does not 
identify the reflection with what it reflects, the idea of an 

> A, Korzjbski, ScJWe and Saailg, Lakcvillf, Connecticut. 1918. 
p 375 

» W. Johnson, People In Qaandarlei, New York. London. 1946, 
p. 126. 
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dii.tort the picture of the real vorld. For example, people 
perceive the Earth’s rotation round its own axis as the 
Sun’s rotation round the Earth, etc. For all this, it would 
be wrong to conclude, as the idealists do, that our sen- 
satifips are incapable of producing a trustworthy picture 
ot the world. ‘’Not m one single instance, so far," Engels 
wrote on this score, "have vve been led to the conclusion 
that our sense-perceptions, scientifically controlled, in- 
duced m our minds ideas respecting the outer world that 
are, by their very nature, at variance with reality or that 
there is an inherent incompatibility between the outer 
world and our sense perceptions of it.’’* 

Human thmkuig based on man's practical activity helps 
us to correct the discrepancies between our sensations and 
the essence of things. 'The subjective element in cognition 
IS giving way more and more to its objective content. The 
facts have proved beyond doubt that our sensations give 
us an essentially correct idea of the world and ofTer us 
unlimited scope for cognising the surrounding world. 

This naturally leads us to the question of whether 
ever}' truth gives us complete and exhaustive knowledge 
about the object it reflects, or whether our truths contain 
an incomplete, partial, approMmate knowledge of Ihe 
object concerned The Marxist teaching on absolute and 
relative truth provides the answer to this question. 

An absolute truth is an objectiue truth which contains 
complete and conclusive Anow/edffc o[ the essence of the 
objects and phenomena of the matertal world 
In apprehending the objects and regularities of the 
objective world, man cannot attain absolute truth at once, 
completely and finally. He attains it gradually, in the 
process of the continuous development of knowledge. 

The movement of human cognition towards absolute 
truth proceeds through Ihe medium of numerous relative 
Irufns, that is, concepts, propositions and theories which, 
in the main, reflect the phenomena of the objective reality 
correctly; but the reflection is no more than approximate, 
being tied to the historical level of development attained 
by human knowledge. 

Absolute truth, Lenin wrote, “is compounded of a sum 
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total of relative truths. Each step in the development of 
science adds nen' grams to the sum of absolute truth, but 
the limits of the truth of each scientific proposition are 
xeJalivB, now expanding, now shrinking with the growth 
of knowledge.”^ The limits of our knowledge are ^ktor- 
ically restricted at every given moment, but as man’s 
scientific practice develops and improves, he approaches 
closer and closer to absolute truth, though he never 
exhausts this truth. This is quite understandable. The 
objective world is in a slate of continuous motion and 
development, and at no stage of this development can 
man’s thoughts catch up with (he endless multiformity 
of eternally developing reality. AH man is able to do is 
to reficct the world partially, approximately, and relatively, 
within the limits set by ilie development of social 
practice in the period concerned. 

Cognition is not a short and singular act, but a long, 
complex and ceaseless process m the course of which man 
gradually advances from the apparent sides of the phenom- 
ena of the surrounding world to their concealed, intrinsic 
properties, (heir most important connections and regular- 
ities. “Human thought,” Lenin notes, “goes endlessly 
deeper from appearance to essence, from essence of the 
first order, as it were, to essence of the second order, and 
80 on without end.”* 

It is important to note that the clement of relativity in 
our knowledge shrinks more and more with the progress 
of our scientific and social practice, but that it never en- 
tirely disappears, though the grains of absolute truth grow 
continuously. Every new scientific discovery, everj’ point 
added to our knowledge, represents a new step towards a 
fuller knowledge of the regularities governing the material 
world, towards absolute Inilh 

This does not go to say, however, that absolute tnitli 
is an inaccessible ideal w’hich man can only strive to achieve, 
though he will never attain it. Dialectical materialism 
repudiates this agnostic approach to the question of abso- 
lute truth. It believes that there is no abyss, no insuperable 
barrier, between absolute and relative (ruths, and that we 
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irt continuously apprehending the absolute truth. There 
s a definite aspect of absolute truth, a definite side of it, 
n every relative truth, every truly scientific proposition, 
every scjenijfically grounded theory. At the same time, as 
we have already pointed out, trutli also contains a relative 
element, because the contradictory nature of the cognitive 
process stems precisely from the fact that human ideas, 
conceptions and theories form a dialectical unity of the 
absolute and the relative, the objective and the subjective 
in cognition 

Opposing both relativism and dogmatism in cognition, 
and defining the question about the relation of absolute 
and relative truth m this connection. Lenin wrote: “From 
the standpoint of modern materialism, i e.. MaT^ism, the 
limits of approvimation of our knowledge to objective, 
absolute truth are historically conditional, but the exist- 
ence of such truth is imcondiV/o/io/. .and IJic fact fbal we 
ore approaching nearer to it is also unconditional. The 
contours of the picture arc liislorically rondilional. but the 
fact that this picture depicts an objectively existing model 
Is unconditional. When and under what circumstances 
we reached in <uir knowledge of the essential nature of 
things, the discovery of alizarin m coal tar or the discovery’ 
of electrons m the atom is historically conditional: but that 
every such discovery is an adv.ancc of ‘absolutely objective 
knowledge’ is uncnndiUonal In a word, every ideology b 
historically conditional, but it is iinronilitinnally true that 
to overv scientific ideology (as distinct, for instance, from 
religious fcicologyl there corresponds on objective truth, 
absolute nature 

These propositions set out by Leum also apply to the 
gciuTsil regularities governing the knowledge of all plieuum- 
ena in nature and in sonely. 

Let us also note that, according to dialectical material- 
ism, the concept of absoliile truth covers not only a com- 
plete, conclusive and eshauslivc knowledge of the object- 
ive world, tlinl is. absolute truth in the broad sense of the 
word, but also such truths which rellcct exhaustively* and 
absolutely a sep.irate fact, phenomenon or requlnritv. that 
is. absolute trulli in the mon narrow sense of the' word 
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the rplaU\ily of nil oiir knowledge, not in the sense of 
tlenj'inR the’ ohjeclue Imtli but rather in the context of 
t\\c approximnlUm of our knowlcdj^e to absoUitc truth. 

The motlern revisionists hold whnt arc in rITect rclntlv* 
ist views. Tlicy elenj* the objective truth of tlie scientific 
Marxist propositions, the basic principles of Marxism- 
Leninism — the Icncliintt ab»>ul socialist revolution, the 
dictatorsiiip of the proirtnrint, and otliers. They pronounce 
these to bo ‘Tclative truths”, runddlounl projiosilions, and 
reject tlicm on tliosc “Krounds”. Itevisionism opposes the 
objective triilli It opposes the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and iftnores the decisive fact that all the revolu- 
lionarj’ Marxist Leninist principles have been repcalcilly 
confirmed by tlie Instoricn) practice of our time and there- 
fore helonfj amonfi the immutable objective truths. 

Pliilosoptiical relativism js. in effect, a variety of agnos- 
ticism This IS one of tlie reasons why it is being propa- 
gated so vvidelj by Itie modem bourgeois philosophers. To 
begin witli. there arc dislinci elements of it In semantic 
idealism. Let us quale S llayakawa. a modern semauU- 
cist, on this score Here is what he sa>s: ‘T.et us say that 
there Is before us 'nossie’. a cow Ilcssip is a living organ- 
ism, constantly changing, constantly ingesting food and 
air, transforming it. gelling rid of it again. Her blood Is 
circulating, her nerves are sending messages. Viewed mi- 
croscopically. she is n mass of variegated rorpuscles. cells, 
and bacterial organisms; viewed from tlie point of view 
of modern physics, she is a perpetual dance of electrons. 
What she is in her entirely, we can never know; even if 
we could at any precise moment say what she was, at the 
nest moment she would have changed enough so that our 
description would no longer be accurate. It is impossible to 
say completely what Ilessic or anything else really is.”‘ 
Wendell Johnson, another scmanticist, adds that not 
only the oliject of the investigation, but the Investigator 
as well, cliangc continuously. At the dose of his investi- 
gation of a question, says Johnson, the investigator is 
something entirely different from what he was at the be- 
ginning of it. Johnson draws the conclusion that all our 
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truly a»il objectively knowablc and llicir rclleclion in our 
conscious^L'SS is adequate. 

Thi^ IS* why the contention of the semantic idealists 
that the essence of things is unknowable because things 
change their quality continuously, has no scientific ground 
to stand on and is totally repudiated by the many cen- 
turies of development of science and practice. 

The Marxist-Lenmist teaching on the correlation of 
absolute and relatiic truth cuts the ground from under 
relatiMst idealism, and also from under the dogmatists 
and doctrinaires who hold the metaphysical \iew that fill 
our knowledge consists of eternal and immutable truths 
nhich need merely be learned by rote and applied in all 
exigencies. 

From the scientific viewpoint, truth is not a petrified, 
immovable catily, but a dynamic one, one that deielops 
conlmuoulsy, deepening and improsing all our knowledge. 
The cognitive process, the process ol deepening and 
improving knowledge, is just as endless as motion is end- 
less, as the development of the objective reality is endless. 
In this endless cognitne process man’s mind proceeds con- 
tinuously from ajipearancc to essence and Irom less pro- 
found essence to more profound essence, clc The truth 
is a proceis Leniii always stressed this point. 

In applying this proposition ol materialist dialectics Ip 
the study of social phenomena. Marxism-Leninism indi- 
cates that every social system, every social movement, 
must he assessed in the context of the conditions that 
engendered the system, or the social movement, and with 
which they are organically connected 

Social phenomena quile natural m one historical envi- 
ronment become an absurdity in another Somelhjng cor- 
rect and natural in its proper time may be incorrect and 
harmful m a changed situation It is this rudimentary truth 
that the dogmatists with Iheir stereotyped “straightfor- 
ward” mentality refuse to understand. 

Marxists have always held that a truth must be consid- 
ered concretely, in conformance with the situation, place 
and time, for the objecluc world is m a state of contin- 
uous development. The inception and development of ob- 
jects and phenomena proceeds all the lime, while other 
phenomena disintegrate and are destroyed. It is a process 
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of Ihc cjying of the old and of jjie emergence of #he ne^i’. 
This is why all phenomena must be examined jn the con- 
text of their inccplmn. deselopment and decay. ♦ 

If the ■'vorld is in a stale of continuous flux and renewal, 
our knowledge of the world, too, cannot be permanent and 
immutable, abslraclly scmceable at all limes and in all 
cases, Cognition must be an unintermiltent process of 
finalising old aspects of reality and discovering new , pnorly 
unknown aspects of reality Our knowledge must be flex- 
ible, mobile and changeable. Otteii. the burgeoning new 
element does not fit into the Irantework of our old, cus- 
tomary concepljons and ideas Old Jrulhs must always be . 
amended or changed, in order to reflect the new regulari- 
ties implicit in the mfemiinable deselopment of the w'orld. 

XIarx, Engeis and Lenm ha\e produced striking models 
of how to deepen scientific propositions m studying social 
phenomena with all Uieir concrete connections and media- 
tions. Their works contain brilliant e.xamples of how the 
general propositions of Marxisl-Lcnmtst theory should be 
correctly applied to specific social phenomena and histor- 
ically conditioned situations anil conditions of the class 
struggle. 

Take the example of how Lenin crcatnely applied the 
proposilion that the bourgeois character of the reiolnUon 
in Russia folloned from the character of her economic 
dcielopmenf. Lenin pointed out that this key proposition 
should always be borne in mmd and applied to all the 
economic and political problems of the Russian re\olution. 

“But one must know how to apply it,” Lenm wrote. “A 
concrete analysis of the status and the interests of the 
diJTerenl classes must serve as a means of defining the 
precise significance of this Inilh when applied to this or 
that problem. The opposite mode of reasoning frequently 
met with among the Right-wing Social-Democrats'headed 
by Plekhanov, le., the endeavour to look for answers to^ 
concrete questions in the simple logical development of 
the general truth about the basic character of our' revolu- 
tion, is a 1 ulgarjsation of Marxism and downright mockery"' 
of dialectical materialism. Of such people, who from the 
general (ruth of the character of this revoiution deduce, 
for example, the leading role of the 'bourgeoisie' in the 
revolution, or the need for socialists to support the liberals, 
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The fact that diahctical maleriatism recofpilses truth ns 
concrete docs nol nienn. Iiosseser. that ciery concrelc rase, 
cscry phenomenon, has its «>s\n specillc Inilti. Mnralsis 
repudiate Ihe modern theory niMuit Hie '‘duality of truth" 
nnd Ihe "imilliphcii) of truths” Th.it is the soft of ‘‘Iheo- 
ties*’ the Church and the theologians are hiippy to preach, 
because they arc cuRer lo uphold their on'n “rcliRlnus 
truth” ssliich nllcRodls trniiscends all pliilusophicai anil 
sclcntillc IruHis. by nil possible means 

It is their purpose lo prose that •‘disinc tnilh” lx supreme 
and universal. Ihnl il is capable of cuRnisinR all the aspects 
of man's life. They aser that the other varieties of truth 
arc no more than subordinate and play n limited, secondary 
role. 

\ct there is no such thing ns two or scseral truths svith 
regard lo one anil the same phenomenon. There is one 
aullienlic IruHi, which correctly rcnecls the ohjecHsc real- 
Uy. It is Ihc only Rcnumc truth, truly scicntillc, philosophical 
nnd “ordinary”. Religious truth Is'no truth at all. because 
it is a distorted, false rencclion of the material w orld based 
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on illusions, on fanlass*. The txponcnJs of e\ery religion 
uphold their own “truth”, while rejecting Itie’ “truths” 
preached by the exponents of other laiths. Yet none of them 
is able to produce a truly scientific picture of the world; 
this puls all religious notions beyond the sphere of truth. 
Religious truths are a contrathclio m adjecto. that is. self- 
contradieforj'. 

The Marxist-Lenmishtcachmg that truth is concrete con- 
forms fully with the proposition about the universality of 
truth, which follows directly from the Marxist proposition 
about the world's material unity and from the \icw that 
the obj'ectisfe reality is a units of sariety Ml the key Marxisl- 
Leninist principles and ideas of common significance for 
all countries and nations, are of the nature of uniiersal 
truths. This unis-ersal character of the truths of Marxism- 
Leninism has been exhaustncly prosed by the experience of 
the international communist and working class movement 
in all countries and continents 

The modern rcusionists and dogmatists, houeier. defy 
(his fact and maintain (hat Leninism is a purely Russian 
phenomenon and that, for this reason, its cortclusinns arc 
inapplicable to other countries. This rexcals their total lack 
of understanding of the essence of Leninism as a uniiersal 
truth. The uniiersality of Leninism as the Marxism of our 
lime follows, among other things, from the fact that it is 
the product of a generalisation of the practice of the whole 
world revolutionary moicmenl, and not that of Russia 
alone. It expounds the regularilics governing the develop- 
ment of modern society as a whole, the objective Jaws gov- 
erning (he economic and political development of all coun- 
tries and nations, the “logic of social being” that is unu ersal 
in character and action 

This reveals the fallacy and reactionary substance of the 
dogmatic proposition dividing the world into diJTercnt zones 
—the “European zone”, the “Asian zone", the “American 
zone", etc., each of which is alleged to have its own laws 
of revolutionary liberation, its own specific “truths”. That, 
indeed, is the source of the so-called Sinified Nfarxism, said 
to be true for the Asian countries. From the scientific stand- 
point this is an absolutely fallacious view, because it ignores 
the world experience of the revolutionary’ movement and 



the ECfoIutionary nature of the Marxist4>eninist principles 
common for all the peoples of the world, and also because 
it separates the concrete and particular from the universal 
and metaphysically counlerposes these concepts. By so 
doing, the dogmatists as usual substitute metaphysics for 
dialectics, which shows once more that their contentions, 
designed to justify their schismatic nationalist policy, are 
baseless. 

The great and universal truth of Marxism-Leninism has 
nothing in common with this sort of “Marxism”. 


§ G. Practice — the Criterion of Truth 

The criterion of truth has always been a prominent issue 
in the various gnoslological theories. WTien people defined 
the source, and the ways and means of cognising the sur- 
rounding world, they were inevitably plagued by the ques- 
tion of how to separate the true from the false, of how to 
determine the authenticity of our knowledge. 

The idealists, as we already know, avoid verifying their 
ideas by the facts, by social practice, and prefer to deduce 
ideas from ideas, to compare theories wltli theories, to check 
thoughts by thoughts 

Not only the idealists, however, but all the pre-Marxian 
materialists as well, were unable to scientifically resolve the 
problem of the criterion of the truth All pre-Marxian philos- 
ophy either ignored the role of practice as the criterion of 
the truth, or reduced it to experiments, observations and 
the activities of specific individuals. 

The credit that is due to Marx and Engels for building up 
a truly scientific theory of knowledge devolves principally 
on their postulating for the first time in social thought the 
decisive role of social practice in the cognitive process. They 
proved that social labour, above all the production activity 
of men, is the decisive criterion of the truth, the ultimate 
purpose of cognition, as well as the most important basis 
and motive force of the whole cognitive process. 

“For the materialist,” Lenm wrote, “the ‘success' 
of human practice proves the correspondence between 
our ideas and the objective nature of the things we 
perceive.”^ None but the ideas and theories confirmed by 


social practice — in the broad sense of lhal concept — 
may be taken os o faithful reflection of tlie objective 
world. 

^^any idealist philosophers reject practice as a criterion 
of the truth. What is more, they claim there is no depend- 
able criterion to establish the truth ot our knowledge. The 
sceptics, for example, base their theory of the world being 
unknowable chiefly on their repudiation of the existence of 
criteria of the truth 

The notion that a guen criterion is an authentic criterion 
of the truth, they hold, has to be proved like any other 
scientific proposition Yet this proof, they say, has to rest 
on some new criterion, lo which we can again apply the 
same formula. The truth of the second criterion has to be 
proved by means of a third, and so on, ad m/ini7uni. This 
means, they infer, that no authentic criterion of the truth 
exists at all. If no criterion of the truth exists, they con- 
tinue, we are entitled to treat as equally authentic a given 
judgement and a diametrically opposite judgement, which 
means that we have no real criterion of the truth. 

The basic error of this idealist line of reasoning is that 
it rests entirely on the unscientific proposition that every 
theoretical judgement is provable only by means of other 
theoretical judgements. This ts groundless in the light of 
the basic proposition of the Marxist theory of knowledge to 
the effect that every theoretical proposition constitutes the 
reflection of a definite aspect of the material world and 
that, therefore, we must turn lo objective reality, to social 
practice, for proving the truth of any theoretical proposition, 
because it is through social practice that man effects his 
connection with the surrounding world. Theories are not 
checked by theories, but by the practical social activity of 
men. 

In substance, the semantic idealists also repudiate the 
objective criterion of the truth. They chime in with the 
pragmatists in assuming lhal only those propositions which 
serve the purposes of (he subject, are true. Hayakawa, for..^. 
example, maintains that society considers as true only those 
“systems of classification whM± lead to the desired results”. 
Their repudiation of (he objective criterion prompts the 
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semanlicists to infer that truth is aftogelhcr out of mans 
reach' and that there can be no question of this or that prop- 
osition being true. At best, they say, we can speak of a cer- 
tain degree of probability, for we cannot be certain of an}' 
scientific proposition; any truth is no more than probable 
in character. 

However, some idealists do not venture deny outright the 
existence of the criterion of the truth. Many of them do so 
more subtly. I. Sasary, a modem idealist, recognises the 
existence of truth criteria, but beheses that there are many 
of them and that we are equally justified to apply which- 
ever one we like. The choice of a criterion, he belieses, 
depends essentially on the arbitrary wishes of the 
investigator. The choice of this or that criterion of the 
truth, he says, depends on a xolilional prompting, a certain 
interest, a certain arbitrary ui^e. so be it In effect, this 
implies a rejection of alt criteria and testifies to idealism's 
Impotence in settling this important problem of the theory 
of knowledge. 

The modern rcvistomsls, too, cssentjnlly repudiate prac- 
tice as the criterion of the truth They believe that practice 
is unable to prove the truth of the malerialisl outlook, and 
even the ver> existence of the material world. 

From the pomt of view of the revisionists, proof bolls 
down to just a mental operation. They rule out practice as 
the sole objective criterion of the truth. 

It follows that wherever truth Is verified by practice we 
cannot claim accuracy and proof. How, then, is this “accu- 
racy” really determined? What remains are “pure thoughts” 
us^ to check other “pure thoughts" Is il not obvious that 
this view is absolutely identical lo the idealist conception 
of the criterion of the truth that really negates it? 

It should be noted that many critics of the Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy distort the dialeclico-malerialist teach- 
ing on practice being the cnlenon of the truth, and identifj 
it entirely with pragmatism. Take Lange's book, i^farxism- 
Leninism-StaUniam. II repudiates out of hand the Marxist- 
Leninist teaching about the truth and the role of practice 
in cognition. It maintains that this teaching is identical to 
the teaching of the pragmatists. Lange argues that from 
the ilialeclico-materiahs! point of view “truth is ultimately 
that which advances totalitarian communist development. 



According to this theory it is those in power who ultimately 
decide svhat is true and what is untrue.”*' 

Similar contentions are spread by I. M. Bochenski in 
his book, Contemporary European Philosophy, published in 
the United States. He maintains that Nfarx and Engels made 
it their purpose to devise a philosophy whose every propo- 
sition would serve the requirements of the political hour. 

The reactionary U S philosopher. Sidney Hook, said in 
his report to the Twelfth International Congress of Phdo- 
sophj' that Soviet philosophy "‘brings the class struggle into 
science and makes politics the arbiter of truth’’.^ 

All these contentions, typical of the modern bourgeois 
ideologists, have no scientific basis and are entirely ground- 
less. The fact that dialectical materialism upholds the deci- 
sive role of practice m cognition is no reason at all to speak 
of its identity with pragmatism, because dialectical material- 
1^ and pragmatism take a different, diametrically opposite, 
view of practice. 

The dialeclico-materlalist conception of practice as the* 
soclo-historical activity of men aimed at a revolutionary 
transformation of reality has nothing in common with the 
pragmatic conception. James, Dewey and their followers 
reduce practice to private individual activity aimed at biolog- 
ical adaptation to the environment and attainment of the 
maximum success and advantage. Dialectical materialism 
believes that theory serves practice solely because it Is 
true, while pragmatism believes the very opposite— that a 
theorj' is "true” because it is serviceable m practice, because 
it “serves” our ends, because it is in some way advanta- 
geous. With an approach of this kind one will justify any 
theory at all, and any ideas, so long as they “yield results”. 

Every man m his right mind knows perfectly well, though 
he may never have studied philosophy, that only such 
tlioughts and ideas are true which are confirmed by life, 
by practice. If, on the other band, any of man’s notions 
diverge from what really is, from what man’s practical 
activity shows, they are rejected without hesitation as false. 
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This is how people have always acted in their daily affairs 
tfiroughout history. Mars and Engels summed up man’s 
activity down the centuries in the field of cognition and the 
transformation of the world, and scientifically proved that 
this sort of practical verification of our knowledge is the 
only way that guarantees its truth and gives us confidence 
that it can be fruitfully applied in life. 

We know, for example, that modern flying machines 
embody the latest achievements of scientific and technical 
thought. Every such machine (airplane, rocketcraft, etc.) is 
an embodiment of most complex computations and 
profound conclusions made by designers and engineers. 
Nothing but practice can confirm or repudiate these com- 
putations and theoretical conclusions. AH the merits and 
demerits of an aircraft and, accordingly, all the true and 
erroneous theoretical computations of its builders, are laid 
bare only after the test-pilot performs his test flights. It is 
the practical use of aircraft that enables us to detect and 
* correct the theoretical mistakes made by their designers 
and to improve and perfect these aircraft continuously. 

At one time there was the conception in the theorj' of 
radio communication that short waves were useless for 
remote radio transmission. The practice of radio amateurs 
repudiated this point of view and proved the very opposite. 
Now we know that short waves are essential for remote 
and extraremote radio communications 

At present, there exists the theory that radio communi- 
cations may be established over immense distances in excess 
of 100 million kilometres. However, practice was the only 
thing that could substantiate the truth of this theory. The 
interplanetary automatic laboratory launched by the Soviet 
Union in the direction of the planet Venus and the Soviet 
rocket that landed on its surface and sent radio signals to 
the Earth, and the explorations of the Mars by U.S. scien- 
tists contributed substantially to the verification of this 
theorj’- 

^ The same rule applies to the scientific cognition of so- 
ciety, to the various theories of social life. The theory of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution developing into social- 
ist revolution, postulated by Lenin in his work, Two Tactics 
of Social-Dcmocracy in the Democratic Devolution and final- 
ised in his April Theses, created an uproar among the Rus- 



Sian and other opportunists. Tliey rejected it and described 
It as fantastic, unreal and liable to undo the revolution. But 
the facts, practice, the further course of the revolution, con- 
clusively confirmed Lenin’s ideas. The theory was freshly 
confirmed through the development of revolution in the 
European and Asian People’s Democracies, and is valid 
loda5" ‘t* relation to the powerful democratic movements in 
various countries with the inevitable tendency of develop- 
ing into socialist revolutions. 

Social practice enables us (o sift the essential from the 
non-essential, the necessarj' from the accidental, the per- 
manent from the transient. Practice helps man to expose 
the obsolete and outworn theories, which act as a brake 
on the progressive development of human society, and all 
unscientific and erroneous ideas and notions. 

Nothing could be more ignorant and witless than the 
contention of the bourgeois ideologists that m Soviet philos- 
ophy politics is the arbiter of the truth On the contrary. Not 
politics Is the criterion of (he (ruth, but practice is the cri-^ 
terion of politics. The policy of Party and Government is 
constantly checked and confirmed through practice. 

It is the practical activity of (he people that proves the 
correctness of the policy of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the proposition 
of the Marxist theory of knowledge about practice being 
the sole objective criterion of (he truth should not be taken 
to mean that every scientific theory, evwy separate scientific 
proposition, must always directly and imm^iately be veri- 
fied by practice. If this were so, science would be inconceiv- 
able, because every new generation of people would have to 
check by practice all the theories developed by the preceding 
generations, that is, to begin cognition all over again every 
lime. A scientific theory is considered proved even if'Ttx 
truth is confirmed solely by logical proofs which substan- 
tiate the truth of one set of judgements by means of other 
judgements proved earlier and tested by practice. 

This fact was often exploited by various idealists to try 
and disprove the proposition of (he Marxist theory of 
Knowledge that social practice is tlic sole and ultimate cri- 
terion of the truth. If a proposition may be proved by 
“purely” logical means, they contend, then practice is not 



the sole criterigp of the Irulh. What is more, they refuse 
pointblank to accept practice as the criterion of the truth 
anil maintain that the most dependable proof of the truth 
of a scientific proposition denies solely from logically 
correct reasoning entirely unassocialcd with practice. 

Dialectical materialism has refuted this idealist point of 
Mcw Many tlicorelicat propositions, it is true, arc indeed 
proved by logical means n ilhout dircet reference to practice. 
The mathematician, for csamplc, does not, as a rule, refer 
directly to the material world, to practice, to prove a 
theorem. He leans in his proof on earlier proved theorems, 
atioms, definitions, and the like However, m all cases a 
logical proof is valid only if all the arguments advanced 
m the process of proving arc incontestably true and arc 
not dogmatically accepted h\ science a priori, as an act of 
faith All of them have to be most conclusively proved and 
tested by experience, by life, by man's practice. This means 
that there is social practice licUind every logical (or thcore- 
'tical) proof, and (hat practice opcrnics as the criterion of 
the truth m sucli cases as tiell. but in an indirect way. 

Lastly, it IS essential lliflt wo underscore the dialectical 
nature of practice as the criterion of (he truth of our 
knowledge. 

Practice must not be considered metapliysically. as some* 
thing constant, ossifieil and immobile It develops and 
improves continuously, keeping step with the development 
of the objective reality, the development of social produc- 
tion and of scientific knowledge Inasmuch as the develop- 
,mcnt and improvement of social practice is an endless 
process, it is certain, as the criterion of the truth, to 
include an element of relativity Continuously developing 
social practice enables us to penetrate more and more 
deeply into the essence of the objects and phenomena of 
the material world, and to discover in them new aspects, 
properties and regularities, to discover new truths, to cor- 
rect and improve the old truths, and to repudiate those 
which have ceased to conform with the latest achievements 
of science and practice. More perfect social practice is also 
a more perfect criterion of the truth 

If is this that determines the relative character of the 
practice criterion. This is why, loo, it does not establish 
the absolute auUienlicity of truth for all lime, and makes 



oui* linon Jedge fle.TibIe aad mobile, enabling us (o ceaseless- 
Jy deepen, extend and improve our knowledge of the objects 
and phenomena of the matenal world. That which was 
confirmed by the practice of yesterday is corrected, sup- 
plemented and made more precise by the practice of today. 
This secures truly creatue development for alt truly scien- 
tific theories. 

But when sve speak about the relatise character of 
practice as the criterion of the truth, \\e should bear in 
mind that In the process of its development social practice 
does not reject out of hand the old notions and theories 
if they appeared on the basis of the generalisation of pre- 
\ious practice and nere confirmed fay the practice of that 
time. The objectively true content of knowledge is preserved 
in subsequent cognition. Practice corrects and extends our 
knowledge and makes it more precise, securing scientific 
progress for society. This conception of the practice crite- 
rion has nothing in common w-ith the metaphysical absolu- 
tisatlon of knowledge, with the notion that knowledge is 
an eternal, immutable dogma. Neither does it have anything 
in common with the other extreme — relativism, subjectiv- 
ism and scepticism, which completely repudiate the role of 
practice as the criterion of the truth, deny that knowledge 
Is objectiv e and consider it no more than relative. 

Practice as the criterion of the truth contains an ele- 
ment of relativity, but Is, at once, absolute in the sense that 
it enables us to determine the objective truth of our knowl- 
edge and because il rejects all the varieties of agnosticism. 


The process of cognition we have examined above shows 
that scientific theory and social practice are unbrcakably 
connected and form an intimate dialectical unity. This 
unity derives not only from Ihe fact that practice is the 
basis of the cognitive process and the criterion of the truth 
of our knowledge, but also from the fact that practice is 
the ultimate purpose of cognition. 

The chief purpose and sense of any science, social science 
included, boils down to the objecUvx: of casing man's life, 
of using the obtained knowledge lo harness the natural and 
the social forces, to gear Ihem lo man's interests, to the 



revolutionary reconstruction of the surrounding world. 
Science makes its discoseries not to satisfy the scientist’s 
thirst for kno^\lcdgc, not for the sake of his curiosity, as 
the idealists maintain, but m onlcr to illumine man’s prac- 
tical activity, to help him work, more efTcctively for man- 
kind's better future. 

Man is helpless in face of such phenomena of the objective 
world that he has not yet grasped. On the other hand, if 
man knows the causes behind the inception of objects and 
phenomena, if he knows their principal properties and the 
regularities go\crnmg their development, he is able to 
control and dominate these objects and phenomena. Wlien 
people did not yet know what thunder and lightning were, 
and why there were lunar and solar eclipses, earthquakes. 
Hoods and other natural phenomena, they were unable to 
protect themselves more or less effectively from their per- 
nicious effects, let alone control them. This is why such 
phenomena induced fear. People thought that each such 
phenomenon was brought down on them by supernatural 
beings as a form of punislunent. etc. But in due course, 
man’s cognitive activity based on social practice enabled 
him to lay bare the secrets of the surrounding world one 
after the other and to learn (he causes of the phenomena 
he had earlier thought supernatural. This, in turn, enabled 
people to protect themselves effectively against the des- 
tructive effects of these phenomena and to use their bene- 
ficial properties for their own ends. Lenin said: “The mas- 
tery of nature manifested in human practice is a result of 
an objectively correct reflection within the human head of 
the phenomena and processes of nature.”* 

Modern science and technology ofier convincing examples 
of how man is slowly but surely extending his powers over 
the external forces, how he is subordinating them to his 
own interests, how he is bending them to his will. The 
modern advances of man’s cognitive activity in the field 
of biology, Ills penetration into the profound biophysical 
and biochemical processes of life, the secrets of the living 
cell, enable him to increase the yields of plant and animal 
products, and, what is more, to alter radically the nature 
of animal and plant organisms in the desired direction and 
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to adapt living organisms so that they survive and multiply 
m regions where they could not exist before. Furthermore, 
his profound knowledge of the regularities governing the 
development of Jiving bodies enables man (o create entirely 
new types of animals and plants non existent in nature and 
possessing the properties and features desired by man. 

Man’s brilliant progress in probing the secrets of the 
atom has now culminated in the practical exploitation of 
atomic energy in various spheres of life Here we see the 
same law at work; profound cognition of the objective laws 
and properties of material things secures effective results in 
man’s practical activity 

But if their knowledge of the laws of nature enables 
people to cmplo3’’ them in practice, fhej' are doubly able to 
control the phenomena of social life thanks to their knowl- 
edge of social regularities. After all, unlike the laws of 
nature which, we know, operate independently of men and 
despite them, the laws of social development, though ob- 
jective, operate with man’s participation. The history of 
social life is nothing but the history of human activ'ity, the 
activity of the masses, and of social classes. This is why a 
knowledge of the laws of social development plaj's so 
tremendous a role in the struggle for the new social system. 

The organising and transforming power of Marxist- 
Leninist theory lies precisely In the fact that it directs the 
practical activity of the proletariat, that it shows the pro- 
letariat the ways and means of transforming reality and the 
ways of building the new, communist society. No matter 
how correct and good a theory may be, it will have no 
purpose at all if it is not used in revolutionary practice. 
Springing from practice, all our knowledge must return to 
practice not only to verify its (ruth, but also to illumine 
and direct the process of the world’s revolutionary recon- 
struction, and the production, political and scientitlc activ- 
ity of men. Tliercin lies the immense force exercised by 
truly scientific, objcctivelylruccognilionofthesurrounding 
world. 



Chapter Seven 

SCIENTIFIC PROGNOSTICATION 
AND MAN’S PRACTICAL ACTIVITy 

True knowledge of reality serves man as a guide in his 
own activities, enabling him lo exercise his will over the 
forces of nature and social relations, and to foresee the 
onset of future events and new. hitherto unknown proc- 
esses and phenomena in the development of the world. 

Man has always been interested m his future. He has 
always been concerned over the destiny of his country, his 
own future and that of his friends and relations. His In- 
terest in the future has always been particularly acute at 
times of major historical and social upheavals, such as 
wars, which affected the lives of whole countries and in- 
dividual human beings. Frequently, major astronomical 
phenomena, such as the appearance of comets within the 
Earth's sphere, touched off a special interest in the future. 
This natural and logical interest has invariably been ex- 
ploited for its own ends by religion, winch has a whole 
army of fortune-tellers — priests, prophets and soothsayers — 
whose job it is to inspire fear of the future, force men to 
their knees before religion and the Church, and accept the 
existing social order. The ideologists of the exploiting 
classes have always striven lo hammer home to the people 
the idea that the existing social order is just and eternal, 
and that the political power of the dominant classes is 
unshakeable. At the same time, the ideologists of the 
exploiting classes, notably those of the modern bourgeoisie, 
arc endeavouring to foretell the future, doing so, naturally, 
in behalf of the interests of these classes and their social 
objectives. 

But are the ideologists of the bourgeoisie able to foretell 
the future objectively and correctly? Can their forecasts 
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sene as a guide for people in fheir pracikal a<ilivHy? The 
facts show that (hey are incapable of foreseeing the future 
correctly, especially in the present age Tins is due to live 
class nature of the boui^eois ideologj- and the class limita- 
tions of the hom^eois world outlook In exposing the de- 
fects of bourgeois sociologj*. Us incapacity for scientiOc 
prognostication, Lenin pointed to the following salient 
facts. 

In the first place, he showed that the ideologists of the 
historically doomed imperialist bourgeoisie arc organically 
incapable of cither correctly analy’sing Instorical phenomena 
or of showing the tendencies of their Uc\ clopment. He said: 
"It is impossible to calculate properly when one is heading 
for destruction.”* 

Secondly', he pointed out that bourgeois sociologists ignore 
the decisive role of the people m history, and therefore 
distort the real laws of social deselopment. 

He also showed that bourgeois sociologists regard spi^ 
ilua! forces and ideal stimuli as Ihc motive force of history. 
By doing so, they ignore the decisive impact of material 
factors on social hfe. 

Finally, he pointed out that bourgeois sociology' is 
based on the metaphysical melhod of thought, which pre- 
vents it from grasping the real laws of social develop- 
ment. 

It should be stressed here that the ideologists of the as- 
cendant bourgeoisie were able to foresee some of the im- 
portant features of the future development of human 
society, despite the limitations of their world outlook. At 
the lime of the struggle against feudalism, they formulated 
ideas expressive of Ihe trend towards progressive social 
development and predicted some of the aspects in men’s 
future relations. Jean Condorcet. (he Trench sociologist, 
for example, spoke of Ihc supreme epoch in the develop- 
ment of society as an epoch of equality, reason, culture. 
ctc.2 Such ideas prevailed among many of the bourgeois 
ideologists of the time when Ihe bourgeoisie was rising as 
a social class- All the same, they showed distinct traces of 
liQurgeols narrow-mindedness, 

1 V. I. Lroin. CoUrcIfd U'ofk».Vol 33,p 151. 
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In contrast to bourgeois sociology, Marxism-Leninism, 
a truly Scientific world outlook, gives expression to the 
fundamental interests of the proletariat — a consistently 
re\oluUonaiy class — and of all progressive humanity, and 
substantiates the possibility of scientific prognostication. 

What are the principles of scientific prognostication 
worked out by the Marxist-Leninist philosophy? What is 
the theoretical basis for prediction, brilliant examples of 
which were provided by Marx, Engels and Lenin in the 
past and are now being given by the Communist and 
Workers’ Parlies? 

The philosophy of dialectical and historical material- 
ism is the general theoretical corner-stone of scientific 
prognostication. The materialist world outlook and the 
dialectical method yield the only reliable understanding 
of the essence of the world around us and rcseal the prin- 
cipal laws of nature and society. It is this that enables us 
to forecast future phenomena in the development of 
nature and future historical events in human society. On 
this basis, the dialectico-materialist tlieory of knowledge 
formulates the fundamental principles of scientific prog- 
nosis. The following arc the most important principles: 

1. Scientific prediction has to be based on an objective 
knowledge of the laws of the material world. The propo- 
sition that the world it knowable is fundamental for the 
idea that it is possible to make a scientific forecast. Lenin 
pointed out time and again that it is possible to forecast 
future events only after a deep study of the real state of 
affairs Apprehension of the objective truth, i.e., apprehen- 
sion of the essence of events and of material processes in 
nature ^d society is the prime and necessary condition 
for a scientific prognosis, although, as Lenin observed, the 
truth IS often bitter and not easily discernible “beneath 
the tinsel of fashionable political labels or gaudy political 
institutions’'.^ 

In contrast to scientific prognostication, religious proph- 
ecy and the forecasts of the present-day bourgeois 
sociologists have no scientific basis and are alien to scien- 
tific knowledge of the world and hostile to the objective 
truth. They are therefore untenable and collapse sooner 
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or later in the face of reality. Predictions of this kind arc 
prompted by wishful thinking, by the desire to “fil” the 
faliuQ to one’s goals and interests, or by fantastic religious 
notions. This is why Lemn always said that fantastic 
prophecy is a fairy-tale and scientific prophecy is a fact. 

2. Application of the deoeiopment theory to any anal- 
ysis of reality is of paramount importance in securing a 
really scientific forecast. Lenin emphasised the importance 
of this approach, in particular in his State and Revolu- 
tion, where he asked what data and what grounds we have 
for raising so confidently questions about the future, about 
the withering away of the state and tlie victory of social- 
ism and communism. He said this data stemmed logically 
from the natural and historical process of social develop- 
ment.* The future is the result of the development of the 
present; therefore, forecasts of the future are possible (a) 
if based on an accurate and objectively failhtul analysis 
of the present and lb) if based on the laws governing the 
development of the present, on an analysis of tendencies 
and the ways in which material reality is developing. 

In other words, diaiectical analysis of the laws govern- 
ing the development of nature and society, which enables 
us to determine the character and direction of the move- 
ment of the present to the future, is the most important 
principle of scientific prognostication. Scientific cognition 
has always objectively followed this principle, W’hich is 
the keystone of Marxism-Leninism. As concerns bourgeois 
ideolog)', its metaphysical method will never let it under- 
stand the laws of the development of the world and, con- 
sequently, never allow it to foresee the future correctly. 
The ideologists of the modern bourgeoisie are innately 
incapable of using the mBtcnalisl dialectical method, be- 
cause it is revolutionary and critical in substance. 

3. Economic and political analyses of the concrete his- 
torical conditions and the situation of the struggle of the 
various social forces, analyses of the alignment of class 
forces at a given time, analyses of the class basis of the 
struggle between different political groups and parties in 
the given conditions and m the given country, are another 
important principle for the scientific prognostication of 


* Ibid., Vol 2 j, p 458 



social dcTclopment processes. Lenin pointed out that a 
"scientific class analysis^ must alwa3'S lie at the root of anj' 
forecast of social phenomena of the present day. This is 
absolutely natural for Marxism-Leninism, because the pro- 
letariat is in need of a thorough, objective and scientific 
analysis of the correlation and struggle of the classes and 
of an analysis of the economic and political conditions of 
the struggle against the bourgeoisie, for socialism and com- 
munism. 

In contrast to scientific Marxist class analyses, bourgeois 
sociologists produce false pictures of contemporary socielj*; 
they deliberately distort the actual relations between 
classes by preaching “harmony of class interests” and 
“class peace”, seeking to conceal or obscure the irreconcil- 
able class struggle It is only natural, therefore, that they 
are incapable of accurate prognoses of future e\enls that 
stem from all the economic and political conditions of 
modern society. 

4 . Marxist-Lenmist prognostication dues not claim to 
prophesy future c\enls with pin-poinl accuracy, or in full 
detail. This is what the religious prophets and oracles pro- 
fess to do. Lenin stressed Jfar.xism-Leninism’s claim to 
foretelling baste tendencies, the general lines 0/ historical 
development, the more important and definitive results of 
this deselopmcnt The reference is to the prediction of the 
objeclise logic of historical development, the analysis of 
the logical In association wjth the liislorical, not, however, 
as identical ideas, because the historical, unlike the logical, 
includes all particularities, ail single phenomena, facts, and 
the like. The logical, for its part, is an expression of the 
laws gosernmg deselopmcni. Lenm said frequently that 
Marx and Engels could be wrong m the details but that, 
on the whole, thej were accurate and faithful to an 
amazing degree in Ihcir prognostications of the more impor- 
tant historical events of the epoch: inevitabihtj’ of a 
socialist rc>oIulion, establishment of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the nature of the future world war, the shift- 
ing of the centre of grasUy of the world ^e^ olutionary 
movement to Russia, etc. 

This confirms the enormous power of Marxist prognosti- 
cation, the objectiiity and scientific nature of the princi- 
ples followed by Marxism-Leninism in analysing and pre- 
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dieting historical e%cnts. II is also important, hccausc it 
helps us to understand the role of prediction m the cogni- 
tion of natural phenomena. In this field, too, prediction 
largely concerns only the main lines of development, the 
main results of ciolulitm in, say, the organic world — 
without claiming formal precision and accuracy in time, 
especially with regard to individual phenomena and facts. 

5. Scientific prognostication is practical m nature; in 
Marxism, and in science generally, it is not abstract and 
academic; on the contrary, it senes as a most important 
means of directing the planned and organised activity of 
people in promoting (licir interests and practical objec- 
tives. Scientific prognostication permeates the entire activ- 
ity of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, beginning 
with Lenin’s famous appeal. “Give us an organisation of 
revolutionaries and we shall overturn Russial" up to the 
Leninist plan for the building of comnnimsm, whicls is a 
striking example of scientific prognosis and a programme 
of action for its realisation 


The key principles of scientific prognosis worked out 
by dialectical materialism are of umvcrsal methodologicnl 
significance and lie at (he root of all scientific forecasting 
in the natural and social sciences. Let us dwell at first 
on a few’ aspects of forecasting In the natural sciences. 

The appearance and development of the natural sciences 
— astronomy, physics, cbemislry, and biology — demon- 
strated to mankind that it was possible to scientifically 
foretell occurrences in nature. As science developed, scien- 
tists not only accumulated facts, but also gencratisecl them, 
dev eloped them theoretically, and drew scientifically 
grounded conclusions on the nature and regularities of the 
processes under study and on the direction m which they 
were developing. At the same lime, the occurrence or 
practical realisation of somclliing foretold by science 
furnished new’ proof of (he laws on the basis of which 
scientific prognostications were made. 

For example, for many thousands of years people 
dreaded eclipses of the Sun and occlusions of the Moon, 
because they did not know their real cause It was not 
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imlU llie molion of the Earth round the Sun and round 
ils axis and also the motion of the Moon had been scien- 
tifically studied that the explanation was found for eclipses, 
and people learned to forecast when they were going 
to occur The numerous solar eclipses and Umar occlu- 
sions m the 18th, 19lh and 20lh centuries occurred at limes 
predicted by astronomers Astronomers predict today that 
a total eclipse of the Sun wdl be observed in Moscow at 
about 11 am. on October 16, 2126. Scientific predictions 
as precise as Ibis arc possible when tlie regularities in 
question ha\c a quantitalne .side that lends itself to 
mathematical computation. 

Another extremely conxincing example of scientific prog- 
nosis is the prediction by Mendeleyev, the great Russian 
chemist, of a number of then unknown elements In com- 
posing the periodic table of elements, he proceeded from 
the relation of the properties of elements to their atomic 
weight. Here is how Mcndcicjev dcllned this relation: 
“The properties of simple bodies, like the forms and 
properties of compounds of elements, are periodically 
dependent on the atomic weights of elements.”^ This 
dependence is a law of nature Mendeleyev was so deeply 
convinced of the law he had discovered that he proceeded 
to correct the atomic weights of ten olcmcnls, which con- 
flicted with the periodic changes of various properties of 
chemical elements. lie also included m the table three 
unknown elements and predicted all Ihcir mam properties. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1875, the first of the elements fore- 
cast by Mendeleyev was discovered by a French scientist, 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran, who named it gallium and fixed 
its atomic weight at 4 7. On theoretical grounds, Mende- 
leyev insisted that the figure should be between 6.9 and 
GO. When the Frenchman repeated his experiments, he 
found that gallium had an atomic weight of 5.9G. Thus Men- 
deleyev, who had ncicr seen the newly-discovered 
element, was able to correct the error of a man who per- 
formed direct espenmenis with this element. This alone 
testifies to the power of scientific prognostication. 

It was not long before the other two elements forecast 


* D I. Mendelejev, The rundamentah of Chemlslrg, Vol 2, 13tli 
edition, Moscow-LeniBgrad, 1947, pp 80 81 (in Russian). 
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by MrncJclfjov were iliscoYcrct ! — scnutViuw and f'crma- 
niiini. TJic proprrlies Mcndel«'yc\' Iiad nltribntc<l lo tbem 
15 3 L'ars before. « ere fuHy confirmed 

Mpndclc)-ev was not « conscious dialt-cdciun, but in bis 
icienliftc rcsciircfj be tincuiiscluusb' adhered to dialectics, 
esanicnc<i chemitid m their close connection*? and 

inlcrdcpcndcnce, nnnt\sin(t the transformation of quan- 
(i(at{\c clinn(;cs into qualitative ones and discovcrini; the 
Jinks between tlm chemical and pli 3 -.sical properties of ele- 
ments. This was the mcUioilMlogtcul basts for his sinking 
deductions. Let us, tbrroforc. again stress the importance 
of logic in general, and of dialectical logic m particular, 
for prediction in scicnliflc invcslignliniis. S. 1. Vavilov 
wrote that “logic, with its Imundless vvuUb. embodied in 
mathematical terms, remains valid, establishing the se- 
quence of connections in the- new, mcompTchcnsiblc world 
ami olTcring opportunities for ph 3 'StC!d prcdiclions".* It js 
dialectical logic th.it csinhhshes connections and regular- 
ities in Ibo fli'ld of knowledge, wbicb is one of the decisive 
pre-conditions of scicnliflc foreiiglit. 

No less remarkable a scicnliflc forecast was Ibc predic- 
tion hy Uic Dntisli scientist Paul Dirac ot die first anti- 
particle— an demontar)' particle of maliiT containing a 
charge opposite to tb.'it of the dectroii. This foKcnsl 
sprang from Dirac's crjualion — the quantum equation of 
the movemciil of an electron satisf 5 ing the conditions of 
(he Ihcor)' of rcl.'llivity. A few 3 cars later lids particle w’as 
observed in e^pcriinenls and named the positron. Ever 
since, new anti particles of matter have been discovered, 
being, as a rule, predicted beforcliaiid. Not only the anti- 
proton and anti-neutron have been discovered by now, but 
also dilTcront Kinds of nnti hyperons— the heaviest par- 
ticles of the Known spcclniiii of elementary particles of 
matter. As recently ns 1964, scientists discovered the heavy 
particle omega minus, which was predicted beforehand, 
and its mass equalled the pn'dlclctl mass with a margin of 
error of just 0.1 per cent. 

We can safely say that the development of high-energy 
physics is highlighted by this ability to predict the cxist- 


‘ S. I. V’avUor. Collected M'wir, Vol 3, Moscow, 1950, p. 80 fin 
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cncc of parlicles possessing most diverse and “strange” 
properties. This is added proof of the power and cfTcctive- 
ness of the methodological principles of Marxist scientific 
prognostication. Indeed, the prediction of new particles of 
matter is based on (1) an appreciation of (he laws of their 
connections and interdependence, (2) an awareness of 
their contradictor}’ nature, combining oscillatory and cor- 
puscular properties, and (3) an awareness ol the universal 
process whereby qualitatively individual particles can 
change into one another. This form of cognition is a 
genuinely dialectical process, in which our thoughts reveal 
the contradictory imity of matter in all its profound es- 
sence and its deep-going connections. 

Man dreamed of space flights for centuries. But for cen- 
turies these w ere mere pipe dreams and had no real mean- 
ing. So much the greater is the historical impact of the 
works of Konstantin Tsiolkovsky. the Russian scientist and 
father of cosmonautics He gave man’s audacious dreams 
the hrm of a scientific prediction and showed realistic 
ways and means of breaking out into space. 

Basing his studies on the motion of heavenly bodies and 
the laws of terrestrial and celestial mechanics, on the early 
experience of aeronautics and the flights of various flying 
machines, Tsiolkovsky at the turn of the century produced 
a number of scientific predictions, which he prov'ided w’ilh 
a physico mathematical basis, dial will go down forever 
as an accomplishment of human genius. 

I'lrstly, he foretold the decisive significance of rockets — 
including multistage or compound ones— to make inter- 
planetary and interstellar flights practicable. 

^ Secondly, he poslidated the creation by man of arliflcUl 
Karth satellites as the first real step into outer space. 

Thirdly, be predicted the launching of interplanetary 
robot rockets to the Moon and the solar system as part of 
general survey of outer space. 

Fourthly, he predicted the use of artificial salelliles ns 
hilermediale stations for Hie assemby and launebmg of 
spacecraft. 

Fifthly, lie made accurate calculations of rocket gliding 
trajectories to slow down spacecraft when re entering the 
atmosphere and suggested cooling systems for rocket hulls 
during their passage through the atmosphere. 



Modern science and the practice of building sputniks, 
manned orbital flights and man’s walk into space, coupled 
with moon explorations, elc., confirm Tsiolkovsky's scientific 
forecasts, which have oriented space research for many 
decades ahead. Tsiolkovsky’s words ring out in our time as 
a great prophecy: 

“Mankind will not be confined to the Earth forever, but 
will, in its constant pursuit of light and space, first penetrate 
gmgerly beyond the limits of the atmosphere, then conquer 
the whole of space around the Sun.”* 

The era of space conquest has begun and man’s most 
fantastic dreams ha\c become reality because they were not 
abstract religious pipe dreams, but real scientific forecasts 
based on a high degree of scientific knowledge of the laws 
governing the development of the material world. 

All genuinely scientific predictions find a use for them- 
selves sooner or later In different spheres of human activity 
when the conditions ripen. This applies equally to the 
results of scientific prognostication in the social and the 
natural sciences. 

But predicting historical events, and future social phenom- 
ena and processes, is incomparably more complicated. It 
was not until the genuinely scientific Marxist world outlook 
appeared that such prognostication became scientific. Prior 
to Jfarx, man had no knowledge of (he laws governing 
social development and could not therefore perceive the 
implications of his activity and the future pattern and 
progress of historical events Conscious control oier the 
development of social processes on the basis of scientific 
prognostication is possible only if we rely on a knowJedge 
of the laws governing the development of human society. 
Before peopic became aware of these Jaws, before they 
mastered the motive forces of social development, they 
worked in the dark and could not foresee future events. 

True, there were people then who attempted to reveal the 
motive powers of social development and draw' the outlines 
of a fulure just society, bat even the more far-sighted of 
them could offer no more than a few ideas anticipating this 
or that aspect of social rrfalions. 


* Konstantin Tsiolkovsfcy, Colltded Works, the USSR. Academy 
of Sciences, 1954, p. 3 (in Russian) 
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Many forward-looking thinkers were convinced that the 
age they lived m was an extremely unjust one. They dreamt 
of a society without the division into rich and poor, exploit- 
ers and exploited, with no oppression, where all people 
would live in brotherly harmony. 

The French eighteenth-century thinkers levelled merci- 
less, brilliantly reasoned criticism at the feudal society of 
their time. But they had no idea of how' to rid the world 
of this unjust social order, and of what kind of order ought 
to replace it. They wanted “equality” for all men and 
“elernal justice” in a “Kingdom of Reason”. 

This mistaken view of the life of society was expounded 
later by the nmeleenlh-cenlury Utopian Socialists, who were 
unequivocal in their criticism of the contemporary bourgeois 
order and declared that it had to be replaced by a new’, 
socialist order. This was their great contribution to history. 
But they believed that socialism could have been built a 
long time before. If a man of genius had appeared, say. five 
hundred years before, they said, and had struck on the 
idea of fashioning a socialist society, it could have emerged 
there and then. 

Charles Fourier, the Frencli Utopian Socialist, blamed his 
predecessors for fading to discover a better social order. For 
twenty-three centuries, Fourier complained, people had 
groped about in the dark passages of history simply because 
philosophers had not shown them the right way and had 
not directed all their energies to finding a “sensible social 
order”. Now, at last, he said, it has been discovered and 
“all" that remains is to pul It into practice. As we know, 
however, none of Fourier’s methods and prescriptions for 
this transformation were practicable His predictions lacked 
sufficient scientiric ground, they did not proceed from any 
knowledge of the laws and real motive powers of society. 

Fourier, Owen and the other Utopian Socialists were 
sincerely eager to end the prevailing capitalist order, which 
they considered “extremely unjust”. They were determined 
to replace it with a new, just socialist order. However, bare 
determination is not enough. One has to know how to tear 
down the old and build the new, socialist order. It takes 
knowledge of social phenomena, of the laws governing the 
life of society. This enables us to determine how social 
affairs will deielop later and to direct people’s activities 
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lon-ards the great ohjecthes set before them in accordance 
with a tcalisdc prognosis of the futarc. 

In contrast to the Utopian Socialists, Marxists base their 
forecasts of the future on the granite fountlation of science. 
All Marxist forecasts of the future human society are there- 
fore realistic and forceful. 

The power of scientific prognostication based on Marxist 
science is borne out by the fact that Marx did not simply 
point out the basic features of the future communist order; 
he made a concrete study of the conditions of life under 
communism. In his famous Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
written in 1875, Mart predicted that communist society 
would pass through two phases — a lower one (socialism) 
and a more advanced one (communism). He described the 
distinctive features of each of these two phases. This is an 
extremely interesting fact also from the standpoint of the 
dialectics of the development of human thought. When a 
genuine science of society was finally developed, it became 
possible to foresee the distant future in the development of 
social life, even to analyse this future, while the old capi- 
talist relations still prevailed. 

Engels's analysis of tiie nature of the next war, although 
made several decades before it actually broke out, was 
another remarkable example of scientific prognostication. 
He made a thorough examination of the complex processes 
of his day and of the tendencies indicating the onset of a 
new epoch. “For Prussian Germany no other war but a 
world war is possible,” he wrote in 1887. "This war will be 
of unheard-of dimensions and unheard-of force. From eight 
to ten million soldiers will be locked in battle and will do 
greater injuiy to Europe than cv'cr a hod of locusts could. 
The havoc caused by the Thirty Years' War, compressed 
into three to four years and spread to the whole continent, 
starvation, epidemics, a relapse to barbarity of the troops 
and the civilian population brought about by extreme need, 
hopeless tangles in our atlificial machinery of trade, indus- 
trj’ and finance ending in universal bankruptcy; collapse of 
ancient states and their routine state wisdom, crowns 
tumbling by the doien into the dust and nobody bothering 
to pick Uiem up; the absolute impossibility of foreseeing 
how' it will all end and who will emerge the victor. Only 
one result mav be predicted without question: universal 



exhauslion and the appearance of conditions for the final 
victory of the working class.”* 

Lenin was deeply impressed by Engels’s accurate predic- 
tion and described it as a prophecy of genius. What matters 
is the deep anticipation of all the main, determinative 
aspects of the war, rather than the details and particulars. 

The war started by Germany in 1914 did indeed spread to 
all of Europe and soon developed into world-wide slaughter, 
bringing about the dovvTifall of the senile monarchies in 
Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and elsewhere. Crowns 
did indeed lie in the dust, and there was nobody to pick 
them up. But what was most important were the conditions 
that appeared then for an enormous growth of the working- 
class revolutionary movement which scored a series of 
important victories in many European countries, including 
the victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 

This is an illustration of the power of Marxist scientific 
prognostication, based on a thorough, profound tiialectical 
study of the contradictory essence of the epoch and the 
basic tendencies of its development. 

The titanic work of Lenin and the Bolshevik Party was 
based on a deep faith in the inevitable victory of the work- 
ing class, the triumph of communism. This was no blind 
faith or mystic intuition, but a steadfast belief in the unshake- 
able scientific strength of the Marxist rcvolutionaiy* ideas, 
a belief founded on a scientific analysis and scientific anti- 
cipation of the law-governed process of history. 

Writer Maxun Gorky said perspicaciously about Lenin 
that “he, like none before him. knew how to predict that 
which was bound to come. He knew how to do it and he 
could do it . . . because one half of his great soul lived in 
the future; his steel-like fiexible logic showed him the 
remote future in wholly concrete, real shapes.”^ 

Let us dwell for a moment on two examples of Lenin’s 
scientific prognostication which are of great practical impor- 
tance to this day. 

first. At the dawn of the revolutionary activity of the 
Russian proletariat, Lenin anticipated the role of the 


‘ Marx/Engels. tV’erte, Bd 21, S S50 St 

^ Sfaxim Gorky, Colleeled H'orix, V'ot 24, Moscow, 1953, p 377 
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Russian ^vorXing class in detennining Ibe destiny of Russia 
and the world revolutionary movement. It was a time when 
the Russian proletariat was taking its first steps in histoiy, 
when it was still immature and lacked experience. It was a 
time when the tsarist bourgeois-landowner regime appeared 
eternal and untouchable. The progressive revolutionary 
forces in Russia faced the difficult task of overthrowing 
tsarism. Yet Lenin substantiated the leading role of the 
Russian working class in liberating the peoples of Russia 
from the tsarist autocracy. Lenin foretold bow the might 
of the Russian proletariat would sweep out the autocracy, 
and how the working class would lead the peoples directly 
to socialism. He foresaw that the overthrow of the autocracj* 
would open up enonnous opporlunilies for the spread of 
the socialist resolutionary movement both inside Russia 
and in other countries. We ha\c seen how history has home 
out these great prophecies. 

Let us now see what the ideas developed by Lenin were 
based on. why they were the ones to be home out in histor- 
ical practice, and what is the root of (heir incontrovertible 
scientific strength 

The most important thing here is the creative application 
of the key principles of scientific prognosis to the complex 
and contradictory stale of affairs existing in Russia at the 
turn of the century. Russia was then a (angle of growing 
contradictions of every kind, presenting a picture of most 
complex economic, political and ideological factors and 
most diverse social forces. 

To begin with, Lenin produced a thorough analysis of 
economic relations in contemporaiy Russia, described the 
economic condition of the difi’erenl social classes in the 
country, laid bare all the contradictions in her economic 
and political life, and on this basis drew the conclusion that 
a revolution was inevitable and showed its principal motive 
forces. His Development 0 / Coprftiffsm in Rustia, containing 
a mountain of facts and substantiating all Lenin’s political 
conclusions concerning Russia’s future and the historical 
mission of her working class, is of great importance as 
regards depth and insight of economic study. All his preced- 
ing works, too, were devoted to the same subject, beginning 
with his paper of 1893 entitled, "On the So-Called Market 
Question", which contained many important propositions 
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expressing the regularities of Russia’s economic develop- 
ment. 

In 1891 Lenin set the revolutionary socialist intelligentsia 
a number of problems in the field of theory, the solution of 
which would enable them to indicate the prospects of the 
practical struggle and throw into relief the historical role of 
the Russian working class. This theoretical work, a neces- 
sary scientific basis for a forecast of the historical possibili- 
ties of the struggle, had to. 

give an integral picture of Russian realities as a definite 
system of production relations; 

probe the essence of the economic antagonism in Russia, 
show all the concrete forms of tliis antagonism, often 
concealed beneath an external \eil of legality; 

show that working people arc unavoidably exploited and 
expropriated; above all, the Russian industrial worker who, 
by virtue of his position, was the only and the natural 
representative of the working people and the entire exploited 
population of Russia.^ 

Lenin stressed the need to study the development of 
different forms of economic antagonism, the changes in 
the situation of the working class, and the development of 
the economic conditions attendant on its struggle. 

This was the scientific foundation on which Lenin made 
his forecast of the historical mission of the Russian working 
class not only In Russia, but equally in the world revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Lenin also anticipated the importance of the Russian 
vv'orking class on the international scene. Marx and Engels 
had noted in their day that the revolutionary centre was 
shifting to Russia By the beginning of the 20th century this 
process had pushed Russia to the centre of the world 
revolutionary movement and the Russian proletariat to the 
van of the international working class. It had to solve most 
acute and important problems for the whole international 
working-class movement. In his works, What the "Friends 
of the People" Are and Horn They Fight the Social-Dem- 
ocrats and IV/inf Is To Be Done?, Lenin substantiated the 
historical laws governing the transformation of the Russian 
working class into the vanguard of the world revolutionary 
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As for the significance of the 1917 Revolution, Us enor- 
mous influence on world history has changed the lot of the 
Eastern peoples most radically. The colonial system of the 
s\orld was gripped bj’ a general crisis. The powerful nation- 
al liberation mosement in the Eastern countries has now 
spread all over the vast continents of Africa and Asia. 
Foreseeing these world processes, Lenin wrote: “To the 
Russian workers has fallen the honour and the good for- 
tune of being the first to start the revolution — the great and 
only legitimate and just war, the war of the oppressed 
against the oppressors.”* 

This is evidence that we have before us a brilliant prog- 
nosis of the epoch of soclet 5 '’s revolutionary development, 
based on a profound knowledge of the contradictory essence 
of this epoch Whatever the latter day revisionists may 
say, Russia’s working class has played an outstanding role 
in the world revolutionary movement by its heroic struggle, 
its consistent revolutionary inlcrnationahsm and the 
fantastic sacrifice it has borne for the cause of the world 
proletariat. 

Second. Lenin’s prophecy of socialism’s complete and 
final victory has a strong impact on the present working- 
class struggle It is anteceded historically and logically by 
his inference that socialism can triumph nt first in one 
country or a group of countries; this lies at the root of 
Lenin’s tlicory of the socialist revolution in the imperialist 
era. The following theoretical premises are the scientific 
methodological pre-conditions for this prognosis’ 
a) a concrete analysis of the latest phenomena in the 
capitalist economy in the present historical epoch and the 
political relations based on them; 

h) the discovery on the basis of this analysis of the law 
of the uneven economic and political development of differ- 
ent capitalist states. 

c) scientific conclusions drawn from an analysis of the 
law postulating the possibility of the socialist revolution 
winning at first in the “weaker link” of the imperialist 
chain. This conclusion has acquired tlie stature of a scien- 
tific prognosis. 

Lenin's prognostication was a magnificent contribution 
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to socialist revolutionary theory. Furthermore, it has been 
of enormous practical s^ificancc for the working-class 
struggle, for Ihe rcvolnlion jtself, and for turning ibe possi- 
bility of its victory into a reality. It offered the prospect of 
victory in the struggle for a socialist rc^ olution, inspired 
people with deep faith in this viclorj’. and mobilised and 
organised the energies of the working class in every country 
for the victory of the revolution. 

There is a strict inner logic in the transition from Lenin’s 
forecast that it is possible for a socialist revolution to win in 
one or a limited number of countries to the prediction that 
socialism can be built m one country. 

Lenin’s prediction that the fulj triumph of socialism is 
possible in one country was based on a thorough study of 
Soviet internal resources and capabilities following the 
victory of the socialist revolution. As Lenin showed in his 
different works, the following factors are decisive for the 
complete victory of socialism: 1) dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, political power of the working class, which establishes 
a new, socialist economy in conformance with the objective 
laws of economic growth; 2) alliance of the working class 
and the peasantry, the force of the working class and the 
peasantry being, as Lenin put it, “the most wonderful force 
m the world”; 3) the economic and geographical resources 
of the country, its mineral wealih, Ihe territory of the first 
socialist state occupying one of the finest sectors of the 
Earth’s surface, and 4) Ihe existence of a revolutionary 
Communist Party, a guiding and leading force in the system 
of the proletarian dictatorship, a party building its policies 
on the granite foundation of science. 

Proceeding from an analysis of Ihe laws governing the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, and a close con- 
sideration of the real possibilities of socialism being victor- 
ious in Russia, Lenin worked out a scientific plan for the 
building of socialism in the Soviet Union, centering on 
industrialisation, the establishment of peasant co-operatives 
and a cultural revolution— elements that have international 
significance. The experience of the Soviet Union and of the 
other socialist countries has confirmed in a striking msaner 
the truth of his ideas and the genuinely scientific nature of 
his prognostications. 

Lenin’s relentless logic, based invariably on generalisation 
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nnd refleclion of tlic objecllvc logic of social being, Jed 
him to raise the question of llie conditions and possibilities 
for the ftnal victory of socialism in the Soviet Union and 
throughout the world 

To begin with, Lenin formulated the conception of what 
final victory of socialism meant, lie connected it with the 
impossibility of capitalist restoration and llie slifiing of the 
socialist slate by international reaction "That the socialist 
revolution in Europe must come, nnd vs ill come." Lenin 
wrote, “is beyond doubt All our hopes for the victory 
of socialism are founded on this certainty ami on tins scien- 
tific prognosis.”' lie foresaw the inevilahic victory of the 
socialist revolution and compared il to o torch that would 
“set fire to the whole of Europe”, saying that th® Russian 
revolution was the vanguard of the international socialist 
revolution 

The history of the revolutionary movement shows how 
right Lenin was in tliis forecast Ttic October Revolution 
ushered in a new strategic stage In tlie world proletarian 
Tovolulionary movement In January 1918 Lenin said’ “The 
names of a revolutionary wildfire are leaping higher and 
higher over the whole of this rollon old world system."* The 
whole of Europe was shaken by a formidable revolutionary 
storm. In many countries the proletariat set up Soviets, 
organs of revolutionary power. Soviet socialist republics 
appeared in Hungary. Bavaria and the Baltic states, while 
many agc-old monarchies collapsed. The bourgeoisie of 
Europe and the rest of the world, in deadly fear, mobilised 
all its forces and resources lo save capitalism aod prolong 
its rule. It managed to keep in the saddle then, but the 
capitalist world had received n mortal blow Lenin foresaw 
that no matter how much resistance the bourgeoisie offered 
and no matter how wildly it lashed out in its death agony, 
no matter how much anguish and torment il caused the 
people during its fall, ils days were numbered, the hour of 
its end had struck, the revolutionary working class struggle 
had pronounced thesenlcnceofliistory.auguringlheinevil- 
able downfall of capitalism 

The complete victory and consolidation of socialism in the 
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U.S.S.R., the establishment of the vrorld socialist system, 
the powerful revolutionar}' movement in European, Asian, 
African and Latin American countries, the deepening of the 
crisis of the world capitalist system — all this has radically 
altered the balance of forces m the \\ orld and assured the 
final victory of socialism on our planet. 

The contemporary der-elopment of MarTist-Lcninisl 
Ihoiiglrt and social practice provides many con»'incing 
examples of scientific prognostication Yet the present-day 
bourgeois sociologists, like their predecessors, keep saying 
that social science is impotent, that social phenomena are 
highly inclhldual and that social life is not governed by 
any laws. The idealist inlerprelation of social phenomena, 
ignorance and reluctance to know the laws governing their 
dewlopment, combined with fear for the fate of their histor- 
ically doomed class, prevent them from seeing the future, 
which bodes them no good. 

This makes the ideologists of the bourgeoisie incapable 
of appraising and understanding the great e^enls of modern 
social life and of foreseeing their development in the future. 

Hence the characteristic tendency of modern bourgeois 
philosophers and sociologists to assert that historical phe- 
nomena cannot be comprehended or predicted. For example, 
one of the best-known French sociologists, Georges Gur- 
vitch, says in bis book, DitermmUmes sociaux et Hberti 
humaine, that it is never possible to foresee the future of 
society for any long period ahead. He says sociology is 
incapable of determining (he “causal laws” or “laws of eio- 
lution” governing (he development of society, and even the 
“cyclical and undulatorj’” laws of the motion of history.* 
Karl R, Popper, an English philosopher, states in a book 
pertinently entitled, The Eooerty of //istoricism, that man 
is incapable of foreseeing either the development of human 
knowledge or even future human histor)'. He says that 
there cannot be any scientific theorj' at all capable of 
foreseeing the future and describes Marxist propositions 
related to the future classless society as a “utopian mock- 

Of course, such negations of prognostication and the 
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contention that Marxist ideals arc utopian are no more than 
a confession by bourgeois ideologists that they themselves 
are powerless to comprehend historical laws; they are a 
token of the dread they fed before the strength of Marxist- 
Leninist ideas. 

Modern American sociologists hold similar views. For 
example, Professor Shepard B. Clough, who has made a 
fairly careful study of modern capitalist America, has come 
to the conclusion that the future of the West is rather 
foggy. “Social scientists are, in general, extremely reluctant 
to prophesy what will transpire in the future, particularly 
in the distant future,” he writes. “They are quick to point 
out that there are so many variables in ah major areas of 
human behavior that they cannot predict with any great 
certainty whether or not these changing factors will remain 
constant enough, or in constant enough relationships, to per- 
mit a reasoned judgement regarding what will happen.”* 

This same thought is expressed still more conclusively in 
The New Dimensions of Peace, a book by Chester Bowles. 
“The future itself is unpredictable,” writes this U.S. pollti' 
cian. “Freedom may survive even though we Americans do 
aU the wrong things. It may be destroyed even though we 
do all the right things Ilis statement betrays the complete 
impotence of modern bourgeois ideology, its utter inability 
to explain the present or foretell the future. Class instincts, 
terror of the future, the presentiment that the imperialist 
system is about to go under — these are the true reasons why 
bourgeois ideologists cannot, and are, as a rule, reluctant 
to, look into the future, why they conceal it from the 
people and why they falsify the science of the laws of social 
development. 

But these agnostic contentions that it is impossible to 
comprehend or foresee future human history are refuted by 
experience and practice. At present, the theory and practice 
of the world revolutionary movement bears witness to the 
fact that scientific prognostication is not only feasible, but 
constantly practised. Marxisl-Lcninist theorj’, a genuine 


* Clough, Basic Values of Western Cmlisalion, New York, 1960, 
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science on the laws of development of human society, 
enables the progressive forces to foresee the remote future — 
the building of communist society throughout the ^yorld — 
and, what is more, indicales the perspectives of development 
at every major stage on the way to this cherished objective, 
helping to define the appropriate tasks of (he workmg 
people in their re\ olutionary struggle. “Equipped with a 
scientific theory of social development, communism is the 
only political movement in the world that is able to' see 
clearly the historic prospects of mankind.”^ 

The Declaration and Statement of the Meetings of the 
Representatives of the Communist and Workers’ Parlies in 
1957 and I960 and other documents of the world communist 
movement are convincing evidence that this js so. They 
proceeded from a thorough dialectical analysis of the pres- 
ent time, from the proposition that communism is sure to 
triumph over capitalism, and formulated the practical tasks 
in the struggle for the victory of the socialist revolution in 
every country where capitalism is still in power, for the 
building of a communist society in ail lands. This forecast 
Is highly important in our lime — (he time of transition from 
capitalism to socialism, the time of socialist re\oIulion and 
national liberation, when a major struggle is underway be- 
tween the two opposite social systems, nhose outcome is 
being settled by the practice of modem life. 

Scientihe anticipation of (he progressive development of 
every countiy, the abolition of (he imperialist colonial 
system, the development of (he world socialist system 
into a decisive factor of contemporary social affairs, 
the stand on the issue of war and peace, etc.— all this puts 
a powerful weapon into the hands of the revolutionary and 
progressive forces and inspires them in the struggle to attain 
their targets; it lights their way in this straggle and shows 
how society can be reconstructed. The scientific prediction 
of the possibility of non-capitalist development is helping 
young newly-free states lo discover new opportunities, to 
resolve tlie problem of the character and form of govern- 
ment, and lo settle many o(her important issues connected 


* L. t. Brezhnev, Report of the Central Commitlee of the C.P.S.i;. 
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with Iheir economic anti political development. Scientific 
foresight and scientific analysis of contemporary social 
affairs, as w'c see, is necessitated hy the urgent practical 
tasks of the revolutionary struggle. 


’. Scientific prediction, as has been shown above, is of 
exceptionally great practical importance for Marxist- 
Leninist Parties. This may he set out in the following basic 
propositions: 

* Firstly, the working out of a common programme of 
action implies a direct prognosis of the chief objectives and 
tasks of the Party and the working class at a given strategic 
stage of the revolution. These objectives have to be formu- 
lated in conformity with the demands of scientific analysis 
and scientific prognostication; if this is not done, the Party 
programme is likely to become an abstract and unreal 
fcheme or to contain only one-sided, narrow and limited 
objectives. 

A scientific deCnillon of the chief objectives at each major 
stage of the struggle for the revolution and for the building 
•6f socialism is also important in that it alone makes it pos- 
sible to work out appropriate ways and means for realising 
‘these objectives. Therefore, all Parly programme documents 
, always outline both the general perspectives of the struggle, 
^he main strategic goals and the basic ways and means of 
‘putting them into practice 

Secondly, scientific prognostication is a necessary condi- 
•lion both for the working out of the chief, fundamental 
objectives of the Parly and for correct leadership over the 
•entire tactical and everyday struggle of the Party and the 
working class. In order to supply the correct answers to the 
practical questions, to find one’s way in the complex and 
contradictory conditions of the struggle, in the swiftly 
changing circumstances, or, to pul it briefly, in order to 
lead correctly, one bos got to foresee. 

•> Otherwise, Parly leaders may have to confront unexpect- 
ed circumstances springing out of the blue, as it were, and, 
being caught unawares, may fall Into serious error. Scien- 
tific prediction, analysis and consideration of all necessary 
and possible situations, is an effective guarantee against 
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error and ensures correct ]eadcrslii|> in tlte variable circum- 
slanccs. t 

Thirdly, it is impossible to make scienlificiorecasls in the 
strategic and tactical struggle of the parties, unless the most 
important principles worked out by Marxisl-Leninist 
philosophy are properly observed. Therefore, the Conuni*.* 
nist and Workers’ Parlies musl systematically anil ’{ff6r{ 
oughly study reality, the actual historical conditions of'lhQ' 
struggle at everj' stage of the revolution and the building' 
of socialism. They must make accurate studies of the class^ 
structure of society and disposition of ejass forces, study 
how social relationships alter, and apply the rules of malc-f 
rialist dialectics which is a genuine scicnttfic theorj* of- 
development. This Is the only nay to foretell the course oh 
historical events and to perform the work of the Parly on 
the basis of scientific prognostication ; 

All this underscores the importance of Marxist-ftminisL' 
philosophy, which enables us to comprehend the laws of, 
Ihe world around us, foresee the progress and dc%elopincnl, 
of historical events and ensure that the Communist Parlies,' 
have correct leadership in their Ibcorclicgl and practical ' 
activities. 
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